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Pride of Possession 


N each of us is something that yearns for the 

beautiful. Given, then, an object of beauty 
attainable by many, and you have the basis of 
commercial success. 
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1922 marks the 75th birthday of 1847 Rogers Bros. 
Silverplate. For three-quarters of a century its 
beauty has been a lure that has subtly awakened 
desire in the hearts of American housewives. The 
International Silver Co. have made its attain- 
ment possible to the many. Success is theirs. 
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Ours has been the pleasant part of the deliberate 
plotter playing on elemental human emotions 
through the mesmerism of pictures that incite the 
passion for possession and copy that persuades. 
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The farmer resigns as a 
philanthropist 


You can’t buy eggs at ten cents a dozen today. 
Neither can you buy potatoes for twenty-five cents a 


bushel. 


The farmer no longer works from sun-up to sun- 
down, accepting as his only reward a “righteous feel- 


ing.” 


He may not be a capitalist in the Wall Street sense 
of the word, but he is a man of some means. 


The modern farmer has a 
parked in his garage. 


perfectly good flivver 


He has an expensive phono- 


graph, an up-to-date radio outfit—all the comforts of 


home and most of the luxuries. 


The farmer’s young people go out into the universi- 


ties. 
greater profit than it ever did 
before. 

They bring back city ideas 
and city styles. They see that 
the home has all the newest 
furnishings and conveniences. 

Farm families do their shop- 
ping in the cities. The fliv- 
ver takes them there. They 
buy in the stores where your 
goods are sold. 

Do they know your goods 
by name? 

Two million farm families 
of the better class —the buy- 
ing class—read the Stand- 
ard Farm Papers. 

They get their buying ideas 
from the advertising pages. 

Two million buyers is a mar- 
ket worth going after. You can 
tell them about your product 
through the Standard Farm 
Papers. 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit 


The Flexible national medium with 
local prestige 


A.B.C. Circulation 2,000,000 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of 


They come back and make the old farm show a 


Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1841 

Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1880 

The Breeders’ Gazette 
Established 1881 

The Nébraska Farmer 
Established 1859 

Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 

Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 

The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1882 

The Farmer’s Wife 
Established 1900 

Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 

Progressive Farmer 
Eetablished 1886 
Birmingham, Raleigh, 
Memphis, Dallas 

The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1843 

The Ohio Farmer 
Established 1848 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1877 


Eastern Representatives: 
Watiacr C. Rrownarpson, Inc.. 
95 Madison Ave. 

New York City 


Western Representatives 
STANDARD FarM Papers, INc., 
1100 Trans»ortation Bl ig.. 
Chicago 


the Audit Bureau of Circulation 
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\ Ehave always had to face the 
question of seasonal sales. It 
is NO exaggeration to say that this 
has been one of our major prob- 
lems of management. Our prod- 
uct, “Minneapolis Heat Regula- 
tors,” seems logically to have just 
one season when we could expect 
to do our selling. During the first 
half of the cold season, people are 
thinking of their heating plants 
and of possible improvements for 
the months of heating that are 
ahead; during the latter half they 
are less willing to increase their 
investments in heating apparatus ; 
during the warm months they do 
not think of their héating plants 
at all, except to install new ones 
where the old plants have worn 
out during the previous winter. 
That was the way we argued. 
And certainly our experience bore 
out. During the whole year we 
ianufactured heat regulators; for 
ree-quarters of that time we 
tocked them against the busy sea- 
n. And in the busy months we 
abored long and hard to handle 
> flood of orders that came our 
ly. 
As do most concerns in seasonal 
‘es, we accepted the situation— 
d as it was—as an evil from 
\hich we could not escape. Bank 
ins piled up during the off 
vonths, and interest charges ate 
to net profits. Our capital 
rned over barely more than 
pce a year, and we were in posi- 
ion to pay off our loans only as 
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Leveling the Peaks of Seasonal 
Sales 


Salesmen, Dealers and Jobbers, with Help of Advertising, Boost a Winter 
Seller in Summer 


By Charles B. Sweatt 


Treasurer, Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 


we liquidated our inventory of 
finished product. It was a most 
unsatisfactory way of doing busi- 
ness. 

We began to see the possibility 
of improvement, I think, because 
of our Minneapolis and St. Paul 
retail sales organizations. The 
company was established in 1885; 
at first the product was sold almost 
entirely in the Twin Cities. It was 
sold direct by the manufacturer to 
the user, for the reason that in the 
beginning the trade would have 
nothing to do with the device. 
Consequently we built up our own 
retail sales organizations in the 
Twin Cities, and maintained them 
even after the trade saw possi- 
bilities in heat regulating equip- 
ment. 

Now you can imagine that after 
the two cities had been combed 
over for thirty or thirty-five years 
to sell a specialty which cannot be 
used in greater number than one 
to a household at a time—and es- 
pecially since the lifetime of the 
device is indefinitely long—selling 
in quantity became rather a prob- 
lem. To be sure, our local public 
is educated up to the point where 
95 per cent of the people regard a 
heat regulator as an integral part 
of a heating plant. But despite 
that advantage, and because about 
80 per cent of our possible resi- 
dence prospects are equipped, our 
selling developed into more than a 
surface-scratching operation. 

Our Twin Cities retail sales 
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forces had therefore become high- 
ly skilled in intensive selling. With 
the market a’ great deal nearer the 
mythical “saturation point” than 
it. can conceivably become else- 
where for a long while yet, this 
sales organization went out and 


sold regulators in 
reasonably steady 
volume the year 
round. The more 
highly’ saturated 
the territory be- 
came, the steadier 
became the month- 
in-and- month -out 
sales. 

As we analyzed 
this situation, two 
facts were out- 
standing: a sales 
force under our 
close control was 
beating the season- 
al selling bogey; 
and a highly 
trained sales force 
anywhere, backed 
by real ability and 
enthusiasm for 
year-round sales, 
could accomplish 
the same result. 
When we made 
that discovery, we 
were well on our 
way to flattening 
down our business 
curve. 

As a result, we 
began working to- 
ward a more close- 
ly knit sales or- 
ganization. And 
the result has 
been a tendency 


End Your Biggest 





Winter Worry Now 
a 
Install Automatic 


Heat Control 


Next winter don’t go 
through the daily 
bother and anxiety 
of regulating drafts 
and dampers by 
hand. Automatic 
heat control pro- 
vides the only way 
of keeping the tem- 

erature uniform. 

‘he “‘Minneapolis” 
Heat Regulator is 
always dependable; 
insures comfort; lets 
you forget a trouble- 
some task. And this 
luxury costs you less 
than to do withoat 
it. The fuel it saves 
pays kts cost many 
times. 


SUMMER ADVERTISING OF A DEVICE 
THAT IS USED ONLY IN WINTER 








toward altering 

materially our channels of distribu; 
tion. Where formerly our prod- 
uct went out in large measure 
through whatever channels ex- 
isted, today we are selling a stead- 
ily increasing proportion of our 
production through two kinds of 
outlets: factory branches, which 
are the property of the Minneap- 
olis Heat Regulator Company; and 
service branches, which function 
in practically the same way, ex- 
cept that the branch owner is the 
man who corresponds to the branch 
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a factory branch. 
we sell in a city 
through a factory branch or 
through a live service branch 
makes little difference to us. \Ve 
cheerfully retain a service branch 
connection that handles the volu:ie 
of business that it 
should; it is orly 
when we have 
difficulty in gct- 
ting the right sort 
of local represen- 
tation that we find 
it necessary to put 
in a factory branch 
under our owner- 
ship and direct 
under our control. 
The right sort of 
service branch, 
just as the right 
sort of factory 
branch, sees that 
its interest and 
the manufacturing 
company’s interest 


manager in 
Whether 























are identical. 
It is important 
that a branch 


have this point «f 
view ; for if it does 
not, the owner is 
only too likely to 
fall into the mis- 
take of thinking 
that it would pay 
him better to add 
another seasonal 
line which he can 
sell during our off 
season. That is 
something we must 
discourage, for it 
shuts off the vol- 
ume of sales from 
that branch just 
at the time we need them mos 

Today our whole selling organi- 
zation is imbued with the truth 
that heat regulators can be sold in 
profitable quantity all through the 
year. We managed to bring about 
this condition in the first place 
chiefly by pointing to the record 
that our Twin Cities retail or- 
ganizations had made. “If the 
have found it possible to sell a!! 
the year round in a market where 
all the easy sales have long sinc 
been made,” we pointed out, “then 
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surely in your territory where the 
per capita sales are nowhere near 
so large a figure, you can make at 
least as good a showing in the 
months we have in the past re- 
garded as dull.” 

A great many heat regulators 
are also sold through jobbers and 
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regarded by many jobbers as a 
profitable business in more ways 
than one. 

So we had the necessity, also, 
of working through the jobbers 
and the retailers to attain a good 
volume during the off season. And 
this we are doing principally 
through two methods. 
In the first place, we 





Eight Reasons Why the “Minne- 
apolis” Heat Regulator Should 
be sold when you Install the 
Furnace: 


lst: Insures your furnace installa- 
tion giving 100% satisfaction and 
service. 

2nd. Job can be handled most effici- 
ently and economically. 

3rd° Workmen can make installation 
of furnace and Regulator at 
same time 

4th- Can be used on any type heat- 
ing plant using any kind of fuel 

Sth: Easily and quickly installed 

6th: Over a half-million in use giv- 
ing perfect satisfaction 

7th: Operates heating plant dampers 
and draftsautomatically Main- 
tains uniform temperature dur- 
ing the day—a lower uniform 
temperature at night 

Sth: The “Minneapolis” is an exce: 
tionally profitable svecialty for 
you The average sale will net 
you $20.00 to $25.00 





Sell the Job Complete 





INNEAPOLIS |) + 


are advertising this 
summer to the retail- 
ers through the trade 
papers. We are not 
emphasizing “off sea- 


” 


son.” Rather, we are 
making a_ construc- 
tive suggestion and 


hammering away at 
it constantly. We are 
going after the job- 
bers by pointing out 
the desirability of ty- 
ing up their sales ef- 
forts with the efforts 
we are exerting on 
the retailers. And the 
work is _ certainly 
bringing about the re- 
sults we needed. 

The suggestion that 
we keep making to 
the retailer is: “Sell 
the Job Complete.” 
The busy season for 
the heating contractor 
the summer 





Heat Recutator Co. months, when he is 

2800 Fourth Avenue, So. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. installing furnaces in 
new residences and is 

replacing the old 

DEALERS ARE SHOWN THE ADVANTAGE OF SELLING A ones. The business 


HEAT REGULATOR WITH BACH INSTALLATION 


retail dealers, who for the most 
part are steamfitters and heating 
contractors. We wish to have re- 
tailers buy through jobbers, and 
when we take an order from a 
retailer we bill it through one of 
his jobbers—preferably that job- 
ber who gives us the greatest vol- 
ume of business. If the dealer 
does not buy of any jobber who 
handles our line, then we bill it 
through the best customer we have 
among the jobbers in his district. 
And because that practice fre- 
quently gets the jobber a cus- 
tomer whom he has never been 
able to get in any way, a good vol- 
ume in Minneapolis Regulators is 








comes to him in the 
summer because the 
householder wants his heating 
plant ready before the start of cold 
weather. Yet these summer 
months have been our dullest sea- 
son. The heating contractor is, 
as a class, more of a mechanic 
than he is a salesman. He is like- 
ly to overlook sales possibilities 
unless they are brought home to 
him forcibly. And that is what we 
are trying to do with our trade- 
paper advertising. 

Late in the spring we began ad- 
vertising, “Sell the Job Complete.” 
And under this caption, one of our 
typical pieces of copy read as 
follows: 

(Continued on page 174) 
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I guess we’re poor— what? 

“Yeh! but we’d be a lot better if you’d hold down that 
rat-tat stuff of yours some!” 

“Gee! You poor bunny! Dance music’s got to have 
pep, hasn’t it?” 

“All right, old pepper pot, but just the samey we all will 
get a job quicker if you learn to tickle that drum instead 
of beating its head off.” 

A boy and music lessons usually get along like a couple 
of strange bulldogs up to a certain age. Then the bunch 
gets together and decides to be a jazz orchestra. Given 
a crowd where one of the fellows has to take music 
lessons and it requires only a little selling to put a 
saxophone, or a set of trap drums and the rest of an 
orchestra into that bunch. 

AMERICAN Boy 
“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in All the World” 
is the looked-for, depended-on source of inspiration for 
five hundred thousand boy readers averaging from 15% 
to 16 years of age. In it they find suggestions for work 
and play, serious play that involves team work. 

Musical instruments have a place in boy life—and 
manhood too. Names, reputations, fair treatment recog- 
nized in boyhood become a part of the man’s habitual 
thinking. 

Forms for November close September 20th. Plant 
your Christmas suggestions early. 

THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Mich. 
(Member A. B. C.) 


Branch Offices: 286 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1418 Lytton Building, Chicago 
= = 
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What’ sina lump 


of coal? 
Today in every phase of industry 


this question must be answered 


used by the average industrial plant fails to 
produce power. 


Pe vset'by have found that 43% ot the coal 


The United States Fuel Administration found that 
25 to 50 million tons of coal could be saved every 
year by correct operation of steam power plants. In one 
factory coal consumption was reduced 34% by intro- 
ducing better methods. 


Every lump of coal contains a definite amount of 
fuel value. How much of this fuel will actually be 
made to count in power—in finished products—in 
profits? How much of it will be lost—up the chimney 
—into the ash-pit—or by radiation? 


Questions like these are today waiting to beanswered 
in all phases of industry. 


In advertising, as in fuel, the big problem is to get 
maximum results at lowest cost. 


Each manufacturer, each business man, who uses ad- 
vertising must ask himself “Is every dollar I spend for 
advertising bringing full returns in sales or good-will?” 


Sheer weight of advertising is bound to produce 
some effect. Like coal, advertising is a basic industrial 
force that always has at least a partial value—no 
matter how wastefully it is used. 


But the real test of advertising is the degree to 
which it guides human decisions. To get maximum 
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results a central selling-thought must be developed 
and forcefully presented in every advertisement. The 
text and the illustration must both unite to strike one 
definite response in the mind of the reader. 


Six years ago a manufacturer was advertising a 
new product and using a sample and coupon system. 
The average cost of each inquiry was $3.50. 


Then, by changing the whole plan of advertising— 
by adopting a sound appeal based on careful study ot 
the market—the cost per inquiry was suddenly reduced 
from $3.50 to $.03. 


With this new advertising sales increased astound- 
ingly. Today the firm’s total business is twenty times 
greater than six years ago. 


At our offices in New York, Chicago, Boston, Cin- 
cinnati, or Cleveland we will be glad to discuss your 
special problems in getting full results from every 
unit of advertising. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
Advertising 


NEW YORK CHICAGO - BOSTON - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - LONDON 








Coming; Slow Shipments of 
Merchandise 


Reasons Why Your Customers Should Buy Ahead 


By J. G. Condon 


HERE is an important lesson 

for business men in the rail- 
road strike. Students of distribu- 
tion problems undoubtedly will 
note it, but whether the rank and 
file will do so, in the midst of the 
blame which they undoubtedly will 
heap upon the transportation com- 
panies, is questionable. In any 
event, it is doubtful if they will 
recognize their own contributory 
negligence sufficiently to have the 
situation act as a warning against 
a repetition. It is of vital impor- 
tance, however, for advertisers of 
products having a nation-wide 
appeal. 

The country unquestionably is 
facing a grave car shortage and 
possibly a transportation shortage. 
The strike of the shop crafts is 
only one of many factors with re- 
gard to the available car supply. 
The fact that we have bumper 
crops, that the coal strikes have 
been settled—whether we like the 
methods and conditions or not— 
that there is unquestionably a busi- 
ness revival demanding cars for 
the movement of raw materiais 
and manufactured products, all 
enter largely into the situation. 
Also, and to a marked degree, 
there is the fact that the railroads 
of this country have by no means 
kept pace with the situation in the 
purchase of freight cars to main- 
tain their equipment at the posi- 
tion necessary to move the nation’s 
business promptly and efficiently. 

Figures recently compiled by 
Railway Age show that in the 
seven years ending with 1914 the 
railroads built 22,030 new locomo- 
tives and retired 11,451, leaving a 
net increase of 10,579. In the 
same period they built 901,061 new 
freight cars and retired 561,568, a 
net increase of 348,902 cars. 
Against this, only 12,818 new en- 
gines were constructed in the 
seven years ending with 1921, 
while 10,926 were retired, an in- 


crease of only 1,912. Similarly, in 
the same period only 593,862 new 
cars were built, while 552,765 were 
retired, leaving an increase of only 
41,097 cars. 

It will be noted that the rail- 
roads have not kept pace in either 
engines or cars. This shortcoming 
is by no means due to a lack of 
foresight on the part of railroad 
executives or any want of willing- 
ness to maintain their standards. 
Financial conditions alone were 
responsible. With many compa- 
nies only a jump or so ahead of 
the sheriff, their officials had little 
time to figure on buying new en- 
gines and cars—their efforts were 
concentrated on making their ac- 
tual operating expenses and pos- 
sibly being able to pay their fixed 
charges. 

The Transportation Act was ex- 
pected to correct many of these 
difficulties, and, in fact, it had be- 
gun to make considerable progress 
in that direction when the cry for 
lower freight rates began to mani- 
fest itself in the land. A period 
of deflation in labor costs was be- 
lieved to be at hand, and the ex- 
pectation was general that rail- 
roads could as easily reduce their 
operating costs, at least so far as 
labor was concerned, as had other 
industries. With such a possibility 
it was felt that the railroads could 
afford to reduce freight rates, not 
only because this was regarded as 
an economic necessity if business 
was to be stimulated, but some 
contended that the greater busi- 
ness which would follow cheaper 
transportation costs would more 
than offset the lower incomes of 
the railroad companies as a result 
of the rate reductions. 

Unfortunately, this programme 
did not work out as its makers 
planned. The freight rates were 
reduced, and the business revival, 
which unquestionably had made a 
good start even before the lower 
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“You Can’t Throw a 
Poster in the Waste- 
basket”’ — from “MY STORY” 


( Free to business executives; $1 to the public. ) 














HE Nordhem Company repre- 

sents local poster plant owners in 
over 8500 cities, towns and villages; 
and will furnish gratis, to any re- 
sponsible advertiser, estimates cov- 
ering the cost of posting in any 
district or districts. We have no 
ownership in any local poster plant 
or plants which might prejudice us 
in our recommendations. We have 
no axe to grind except the sales axe 
of our clients. 


IVAN -B-NORDHEM COMPAN 
4 Pdosier Advertising in the United Siates and-Canada 2A, 


& West 4O«K Street. New York City 


Pittsburgh 
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charges were in effect, began to 
make itself shown in noticeable 
fashion, but the expected labor 
cost deflation struck a snag. The 
shop crafts refused to accept the 
wage decrease ordained for them 
by the United States Railroad La- 
bor Board, even though it was 
pointed out to them that. they 
would still continue to receive 
considerably more than the rates 
paid men doing similar work for 
other industries. Instead, they 
started a nation-wide strike which 
has lasted for two months. The 
maintenance-of-way workers, the 
men who keep railway bridges and 
buildings in shape, also objected 
to the decrease the Board fixed 
for them, but, instead of striking, 
they succeeded in getting another 
hearing, and this matter is now 
before the Board, with this union 
asking that its members’ wages be 
restored practically to where they 
were immediately after the war. 
Several other railroad unions have 
adopted the same procedure. 

That’s about where the situation 
stands at the moment. The rail- 
roads’ revenues have been re- 
duced, their labor costs have not, 
because maintenance of service in 
the face of the strike undoubtedly 
has proved costly; and in the 
meanwhile the prices of materials 
and supplies used in the largest 
quantities by the roads have not 
shown. any material decline. The 
situation with regard to coal is too 
well known to warrant any com- 
ment here, and the steel-makers 
recently have advanced their 
prices. The result is that the rail- 
roads have not bettered their po- 
sitions materially as a result of 
the freight rate reduction, and, 
while they are fighting valiantly, 
it is against heavy odds. 

Question may be raised here as 
to what all this has to do with 
business men, and particularly as 
to the lesson it pointed for so 
many of them, Reference was not 
intended to the necessity of busi- 
ness.men keeping in touch with 
such matters; it goes without say- 
ing that. the labor difficulties of 
one industry are of vital impor- 
tance to all the others. But here 
is the problem: 


ais then 
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Suppose the railroads have the 
expected hard winter, that there is 
a car shortage and even a trans- 
portation shortage. How is the 
progressive merchant or manufac- 
turer going to avoid being badly 
hurt by it, or at least being in- 
volved to some extent? The an- 
swer lies in greater care and more 
courage in buying. \ 

There is no question about the 
economic stability of the country. 
A period of normal conditions, 
free from strife of one sort or 
another, is all that is needed to 
start a great buying boom which 
will spell prosperity for all con- 
cerned. Despite existing difficul- 
ties, there has been a great deal of 
building done in the past summer, 
but we have by no means caught 
up with the natural development 
along those lines which the war so 
rudely interrupted. The railroads 
and almost every other industry 
must spend great sums on de- 
ferred maintenance, all of which 
is going to increase employment 
and put more money in the hands 
of the people for spending. 

But these people will want what 
they want when they want it, and 
will not relish being put off by 
short stocks. The dealer who has 
found it advantageous in the past, 
because of uncertain conditions 
and fluctuating markets, to live on 
a hand-to-mouth basis, will find 
himself not only out of style, but 
out of luck. His troubles will be 
handicapped, too, by inability to 
receive his rush orders with old- 
time speed. Even though we 
should have a late fall and an 
open winter, railroads are not go- 
ing to recover immediately or en- 
tirely, no matter how hard their 
managers try to do so. The big 
crops, the shortage of necessary 
equipment, the strikes, the coal 
difficulties and the general handi- 
caps our railroads have suffered 
under in recent years, because of 
oppressive and unnecessary regu- 
lation, will have had a cumulative 
effect. Their forces will work 
hard and_ enthusiastically, and 
good showings will be made, but 
too much must not be expected. 
The business man who remembers 
this will fare best. 
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“Conscientious and thorough 


Co-operation 


“__not only is Des Moines, 
but all over central Iowa” 





CONDENSED BLUING Co. 
Li ttle Manufacturers ef 


Bo y Bl 
eee skeen, Se 


August 22, 1922. 


Brandt Advertising Company, 
Tribune Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentl emen: - 


You wil) be interested to know vhat the 
Des Moines REGISTER and TRIBUNE co-operated with us 
even more than you planned and asked for. 


The broadside letter to the trade and their 
agp — with the salesmen, started off 
he campaign in e very fal > not only in 
Des Moines, but all over Central Iowa. 








It is refreshing to find a newspaper as con- 
scientious and thorough as the Des Moines REGISTER and 
TRIBUNE in their co-operation. 

Yours very truly, 


CONDENSED BLUING COMPANY 








. <_<... .. .. | ae 2. oo 
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“10,000,000 pairs of eyes see the movies 
every day. The plain, unvarnished stu- 
pidity of the industry is endangering the 
entire country,” says a successful mov- 
ing picture producer in Collier’s for | 
September 16, 1922. 
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Each year gives the motion pic- 
ture industry a greater influence 
for good or evil upon the minds 
of millions of people. 


And here is a successful producer 
who tells why he says: “I won’t 
give my children permission to 
so to the movies three times out 
of four.” 


Immorality is ordinarily obvious 
and can be fought in the open. 
The solution of this great movie 
problem lies deeper than censor- 
ship. 


“Why Iam Ashamed of the Mov- 
ies” is the first of a series of 
articles that will give the readers 
in a million homes an interpre- 
tation of a great national problem 
in relation to their own lives. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL 
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A Great Place for Motorists 


ALTIMORE is a great place for motorists. 
There is a car for every twelve persons in the city. 


Hundreds of miles of smooth streets throughout the city lure them 
uptown, downtown, or out through ainie and countryside onto 
Maryland’s far-famed highways. 

Baltimoreans believe in good cars. They must have the best accessories. 
Whether on business or pleasure bent, they play no game with Chance 
when it comes to their car’s equipment. 


But even though they ride, they read. 
Experience has taught them to depend on the NEWS and AMERICAN for motor 
events,— both news and advertising. 


Have you something to tell them of a special accessory—a lubricant, a tire, piston 
ring, spark plug or safety device—something that will make motoring in Baltimore and 
surrounding towns an even more fascinating pleasure than it now is? 


Baltimore’s 65,000 motorists are eager to know about it. 
And remember,— every member of the owner’s family is a “motor-fan” too. 
Your message in the NEWS and AMERICAN will be heartily received by “the 


others” as well as Dad in practically every worth while home in and near Baltimore. 


The combined rates for these two papers is 30 cents daily, Sunday, 
35 cents; Sunday American Rotagravure, 35 cents per line flat. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday., 





The Baltimore American 
Morning. Daily And Sunday. 
aby J y hg an e 


330 | Loo rar og Street I, ] A lw dk, Tower Bidg. 


Advertising Manager 
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(oRSET MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
EJiter of Printers’ Ink: 


The Corset Manufacturers Association 
hove under consideration the plans for 
adopting a national school to train sales- 
women to fit corsets properly. The plans 
are simply under discussion and we are 
not ready to make an announcement. 

My object in writing you is to inquire 
whether other industries have under- 
taken similar training. I know some- 
thing about what has been done in the 
retail shoe trade, but I have not heard 
that other industries have attempted 
similar activities. 

I am under the impression that the 
millinery houses train girls at the open- 
ing of the two seasons in that business. 
Whether this is done by the individual 
concerns or by the manufacturers as a 
group I do not know. 

Any information you may be able to 
give us will help our organization in 
the study of this problem and to reach 
a decision about opening such a school. 


F. D. Donec, 
Executive Secretary. 


all probability the work of the 
Retail Shoemen’s Institute, of 
Boston, Mass., affords the closest 
parallel to the service which our 
paneer Sw is proposing to 
undertake. This was established 
in 1917 by the National Shoe Re- 
tailers’ Association, some fifty- 
seven members of which (both 
retailers and manufacturers) sub- 
scribed to a fund of about $50,000 
for the purpose of preparing text- 
hooks and organizing the: work. 
The Institute is organized as an 
independent corporation, and is 
self-supporting. 

The first actual enrollment of 
students began in 1920, something 
like three years having been spent 
in the preparation of text material. 
This latter is comprised in eight 
volumes, as follows: (1) Retail 
Shoe Salesmanship, (2) Correct 
Fitting, (3) Materials in Shoes, 
(4) Shoemaking, (5) Footwear 
Merchandising, (6) Stockkeeping, 
(7) Window and Store Displays, 
and (8) Introduction to Shoe 
Store Management. Great care 
was taken to secure information 
that was authoritative in each 
branch of the subject, and to pre- 


P motor 


piston 
re and 


Co-operative Schools for Retail 
Salespeople 


Group Education That Is Subscribed by an Industry 


sent it in the simplest language 
possible. The duration of the 
course is forty-eight weeks, six 
weeks to each subject, and at the 
beginning of each division the stu- 
dent is supplied with a “guide” in 
pamphlet form, which brings out 
the points of special importance 
and emphasizes the practical appli- 
catien of the information to the 
student’s daily work in the store. 
At the end of each subject division 
a problem is submitted for solu- 
tion in such a manner as to test 
the student’s comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the subject. These prob- 
lems are criticized and graded, 
then returned together with a 
model solution as prepared by the 
Institute. Regular bulletins on 
trade conditions are also a feature 
of the course, and students are 
urged to submit practical problems 
to the Institute for personal help 
and guidance. 

The work is not confined to the 
correspondence method, however. 
Effort is made to introduce the 
classroom method wherever pos- 
sible, by enrolling a number of 
students from a single store, or a 
general Round Table to which all 
the dealers in a community send 
their salesmen. In this way group 
instruction was given to sixty-five 
employees of Jordan Marsh Com- 
pany, Boston; ninety salespeople 
from Cammeyer’s, New York; 
sixty-three from Strawbridge & 
Clothier, Philadelphia, and so 
forth. 

It is intended that the work of 
the Institute shall be self-support- 
ing, and a fee is charged to cover 
the actual cost of the work. When 
the Institute was started, this fee 
was fixed at $25 cash, or $27 in 
instalments. Experience showed, 
however, that this was insufficient, 
and the fee has been raised to $36 
and $40. “There is a considerable 
item of overhead expense,” says 
G. F. Hamilton, vice-president of 
the Institute. “This comes about 
largely through our efforts to give 
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consulting service to our students, 
having them put up to us practical 
questions resulting from _ their 
daily store experience. We, in 
turn, make it a point to get the 
facts from the different experts. 

“The selling expense up to date 
amounts to about 25 per cent. We 
obtain enrolments both by per- 
sonal solicitation and by direct- 
mail advertising. The cost per 
enrolment averages about the same 
for both these methods. 

“During our two and a half 
years’ experience, we have just 
about broken even. Perhaps as 
the volume of our business in- 
creases it will be possible for us 
to reduce the enrolment fee. At 
the present time, however, it is 
safe to say that the cost of run- 
ning the Institute is about equal 
to the amount of the enrolment 
fees received.” 

Mention should also be made of 
the Prince School of Education 
for Store Service, at Boston, 
which is supported in part by the 
National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, and operated in co-opera- 
tion with a group of Boston de- 
partment stores. This was origi- 
nally undertaken in 1905 as a 
School of Retail Salesmanship, but 
has since become rather more of a 
normal training school for teach- 
ers of retail salesmanship and 
store management generally. The 
classes for salespeople are still 
continued, however, and a large 
part of the work consists of prac- 
tical laboratory training in the 
stores of the co-operating mer- 
chants. The tuition fee is $200 a 
year, and the school is affiliated 
with the Graduate School of Edu- 
cation of Harvard University.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Rankin Agency Appoints 
C. L. Barnes 


The Wm. H. Rankin Company, adver- ° 


tising agency, has apopinted Claire L. 
Barnes director of merchandising with 
headquarters at Chicago. Mr. Barnes 
was formerly president of the Merchants 
Underwriting Corporation, New_York, 
and before that was with the Willys- 
Overland Company as assistant to the 
president. At one time he was sales 
manager for the Billings & Spencer 
Company, Hartford, Conn., leaving that 
company to conduct a sales service under 
his own name, 
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New Doubleday, Page 


Magazine 

Doubleday, Page & Co., New Yor 
ublishers of World’s Work, Coun 
Life, Garden Magazine, Short Stori 
Radio Broadcast and Educational 
view, will issue a seventh publication 
October 15. 
monthly, will bear the name 7 
Health Builder. Its editorial conte 
will be concerned with the developm 
and conseryation of the health of 
individual and it will cover subje 
such as exercise, hygiene and diet. 
W. J. Neal, advertising manager 
Doubleday, Page & Co., will be 
charge of advertising. The page size of 
the new publication will be 10% by 7% 
inches, 


PLSe 
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This new publication 


Zanar 


Hurley Machine Account with 


John H. Dunham Agency 


The Hurley Machine Company, C! 
cago manufacturer of “Thor” washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners and ironing 
machines, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with The John H. Dunham Com. 
pany, Chicago advertising agency. Two 
newspaper campaigns are being planned 
for this account, one for the Thor 
Shops which are located in various se 
tions of the country and a zone cam 
paign which will begin in the East 
shortly. 


M. B. Aleshire with Chicago 


“Tribune” 

M. B. Aleshire, recently art director 
of Calkins & Holden, Inc., New York, 
has been appointed art director, in su 
pervision of the editorial and adver 
tising art, of the Chicago Tribune and 
the New York Daily News. 

G. aynes has succeeded Mr. 
Aleshire as art director at Calkins & 
Holden. 





“Goodie-Kake” Account with 
J. H. Cross Company 


The Certified Laboratories, Inc., New 
York City, manufacturers of “Goodie 
Kake,” have placed their advertising 
account with the J. H. Cross Company 
advertising agency of Philadelphia. 





Atlantic Macaroni Account 
with George Batten Co. 


The Atlantic Macaroni Company 
Brooklyn. N. Y., maker of “Capito! 
Brand Whole Wheat Macaroni.” has 
placed its advertising account with the 
George Batten Company, Inc. 


W. I. Hughes with “Hearst’s 
International” 


W. I. Hughes is now in charge of 
promotion and circulation of Hearst’s 
International, New York. Mr. Hughes 
was formerly promotion and circulation 
manager of McCall's. 
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New Company Puts Ham and Bacon 
on Drug Store Counters 


Caicago Freshmor Corporation Puts Over Package Food Products on 
Convenience and Economy Appeal 


By D. M. Hubbard 


A Few years ago a_talcum- 
powder manufacturer felt 
that he had developed his product 
to the point where he could not 
make it any better. It was not 
possible for him to improve it in- 
trinsically. So he advertised the 
fact. “We couldn’t improve the 


powder,” he said, “so we improved 
the box.” 
He had learned that inherent 


merit in an article was not enough. 
Consciously or not he recognized 
that buyers in his field were de- 
manding more than a good prod- 
uct alone. The fact was that they 
wanted powder in a box that was 
at once attractive, convenient and 
not wasteful, and events proved that 
they were willing to pay for it. 

Within the last month in Chi- 
cago a company has begun busi- 
ness with its selling policy geared 
directly to these same popular 
demands, This is the Chicago 
kreshmor Corporation, which is 
selling eight varieties of prepared 
meats and cheese in_ ten-cent 
packages. The company is deal- 
ing in bulk products as well, but 
it is to the ten-cent package that 
it is turning the greater part of 
its advertising and selling energies. 

In a few weeks the Chicago 
reshmor Corporation has put its 
food products on the counters of 
more than 900 dealers in and about 
Chicago, for the most part delica- 
essen shops and grocery stores. 
[wo of the largest “Loop” depart- 
ment stores have stocked them. 
But from the distribution point of 
iew perhaps the company’s most 
iotable success has been in selling 
he Freshmor idea to one of the 
largest chain drug organizations 
n Chicago. 

Drug stores are nothing if not 
idaptable in these days, and this 
idaptability is reflected in the 
-ver-widening variety of their 
tocks. Boiled ham, bacon and 


cheese may not seem at home 
there. And yet why not? 

The average drug store is 
equipped as well as most markets 
to handle perishable products. As 
a matter of fact it is hard to find 
a city drug store which is not 
already selling at its soda fountain 
or other counters foods, confec- 
tions and fruits quite as perishable 
as prepared meats. Buck & Ray- 
ner, operating a chain of down- 
tewn stores in Chicago, regard the 
handling of Freshmor food prod- 
ucts as directly in harmony with 


progressive drug-store selling 
tactics. 
WILL LICENSE COMPANIES 


ELSEW HERE 


The idea of putting up prepared 
meats and cheese in a package 
which would sell for ten cents be- 
longs to N, M. Ruthstein of Ra- 
cine, Wis., who has trade-marked 
the name “Freshmor” and applied 
for patents. He will license com- 
panies in various sections of the 
country to sell food products in 
the Freshmor package and under 
that name. In Chicago one com- 
pany is doing business and one is 
being formed in Detroit, to be 
followed by others as rapidly as 
they can be developed. News- 
paper advertising, which the Chi- 
cago organization has found in- 
dispensable to building up distri- 
bution, will probably be followed 
by national copy as soon as the 
number of sales outlets justifies it. 

The plan of operation in Chi- 
cago is something as follows: The 
company buys its meats from the 
big packers such as Armour, 
Swift and Wilson. It goes into 
the Wisconsin markets for its 
cheeses. The products are sliced, 
weighed, placed in the packages 
and delivered daily to every retail 
dealer. Every dealer gets a com- 
plete turnover every day. The 
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consumer is certain not only of a 
fresh product but knows exactly 
the cost and the quantity of it. 
Delicatessen shops and meat 
markets do not like, as a rule, to 
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to buy twenty or twenty-five cen(s’ 
worth because the dealer has cut 
a bigger slice than they wanted 
The extra amount frequently rep- 
resents waste. The Freshmor plan 
of selling a definiic 
amount for a definite 





Delicious 
Meats & Cheese 


—fresh every day in individual sanitary 
left-overs 

Beef, Boiled 
finest quality. 





OW -—in 10c packages—Freshmor gives you just 
the Cheese or Prepared Meats you like best 


Gives you just the quantity you need—no waste from 
—big, tender slices of Boiled Ham, Boiled Corned 


Tongue or Bacon—snappy, tasty Ameri- 
can, Pimento, Swiss or Brick Cheese—all of the very 


price, put up in a par- 
affined package, is tive 
answer to the demani|s 
of both dealer aid 
consumer for conver 
ence and economy. 
Obviously adverti 
ing has an important 


place in establishing 
Freshmor products on 
a going basis. The 


company’s advertising 
plans call for the pe 

sistent use of news- 
papers backed with a 
house-to-house — can- 
vass. Salesmen mak- 
ing house - to - house 
calls have encoun- 
tered little resistance 
in taking trial orders 





Freshmor Sane 
phen ape ad TL 


Freshmor Selections 
Boiled Ham American Ch cese 
Boiled Corned Beef Pimento Cherse 
Boiled Tongue Swiss Cheese 

Brick Cheese 
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retreshaments 


At Your Dealer’s— Delivered Fresh Every Day 





Armed with _ these 
they get distribution. 
Not many dealers will 
refuse to stock a 
product when a sales 
man delivers orders 
for them to fill and 
shows them an exist- 
ing market. By fol- 
lowing such a sales 
method in Chicago 
the Freshmor com 
pany began business 
with three times the 
distribution it had 
Berg Tae Co counted on securing 


one 











A NEW UNIT OF 


serve a customer who asks them 
to cut ten or fifteen cents’ worth 
of boiled ham or some other meat. 
It is not unusual for them to re- 
fuse to do so, for the very good 
reason that there is little or no 
profit for them in the transaction. 
The cost of wrapping paper and 
twine and the time expended 
leave the dealer little or no margin. 

On the other hand, most con- 
sumers dislike asking for fifteen 
cents’ worth of cheese and having 


SALE CREATES A WIDE MARKET FOR 
PACKAGED MEATS AND CHEESE 


Sardines Adver- 
tised 
The Neptune Sea Food Company 
Sapphire sardines, is running an ad 
vertising campaign in Pacific Coast 
newspapers. The account has bee 
placed with Martin & Davidson, Sat 
Diego, Cal., advertising agency. 


Has ‘ 


‘Aeolian” Magazine 


Account 
The magazine advertising 
The Aeolian Company, New York 
“Aeolian” pianos, players and “Vocal 
ions,” has been placed with Sterling 
McMillan-Nash, New York. color 
campaign in magazines is planned. 


account ol! 
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has cut 
wanted . 
ly rep. How many people in 
or plan 
definiie 
definite © be 
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> is the 
emani|s 
er and . 
Daven will buy your make of garments 
verti = F d Wi 
es this Fall and Winter? 
lishing 
uote n There is a potential buying power of unusual strength 
ilies now reflected in Philadelphia—the third largest market 
le pe in the United States. 
news- has 
with a It is certain that within the next few months most 
= of the more than two million residents of Philadelphia 
ae and its suburbs will buy articles of fall and winter cloth- 
ncoun- ing, or shoes, sweaters, gloves, hose or other garments. 
istance 
orders If you tell these prospective buyers to ask for your 
= make of clothing, your underwear, hats or other goods by 
mene name or trademark, you can share in the big business of 
rs will i ya : 7 
ck a fitting out Philadelphians for colder weather. 
sales 
‘a i hiladelphi 
‘_¢ Dominate Philadelphia 
> as. Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
sales the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 
hicago e 
com 
siness Ce | 
‘s the I } 
had 
sates Net paid daily average circula- 
tion for six months ending March 
er 31, 1922—494,499 copies. 
pany The circulation of The Phila- 
in ac " "i ‘ 
Coas delphia Bulletin is one of the 
ee! . . 
, Sar largest in America. 
New York—Dan A. Carroll, 150 Nassau Street 
ne Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Blvd. 
Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Bivd. 
a San Francisco—Allen Hofmann, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 
York. London—M. Bryans, 125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1 
_—_ Paris—J. J. E. Hessey, 5 Rue Lamartine (9) 
x (Copyright, 1922—Bulletin Company) 
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lone First Farm Market 


























1 Dot = $250,000,000 
Value of Farm Property 
according to 1920 Census 


Here in these 18 states is richest Agricul- 
tural America, Here is 71 per cent of the total 
farm wealth, the majority of the tractors, im- 
plements, crops, buildings, livestock, and those 
other important indices of farm wealth and 
buying, power. 

Here live the people who produce from two 
‘to one thousand times as much as any other 
people on the face of the globe. They buy 
and sell in all the markets of the world, they 
forecast prices, they are highly literate, and 
most of them own automobiles and telephones. 
They are of the most typical American stock. 

They are America’s first farm market. 


Circulation 1,556,473 


THE CAPPER | - 


Aethur Gapper __ Sections Cappets Farmer ~ Oklahoma Farmer 
— LISHER — Kansas Farmer and Mail and Breeze 
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The First arm Medium 


* [i : my 














1Dot= 10,000. ° Q 
Circu/ation figures 
from A.B.C,, Dec. 1921 


In this first farm market 42 per cent of all the 
farm families read The Capper Farm Press. 

And in terms of averages the 1,556,473 Cap- 
per Farm Press subscribers possess one-third of 
the total farm wealth of the United States. Their 
standards of living are unusually high; their 
needs, both social and economic, are very preat, 
and tad possess ample ability to satisfy these 
needs. 

The Capper Farm Press has a larger circula- 
tion in this rich farm market than the two 
strongest competing farm nationals combined, 
clearly making it the first medium in the first 
farm market. 

Line Rate $8.15 


EARM PREsSs ; 


Nebraska Farm Journal ~ Missouri Ruralist Maroo Morrow 


ASST. PUBLISHER 


Pennsylvania Farmer~Ohio Farmer-Mich igan Farmer == — 


M M Rate $5.24 
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Powder Puffs for Coal Miners 


Perhaps coal miners ought really to powder their noses 
and look pretty, but we doubt if you- would advertise 
powder puffs in “Coal Age”’ as a commercial venture any 
more than you would advertise picks and shovels in 
“Vanity Fair.” 


Shrewd and successful advertisers always consider 
“READER INTEREST” in placing their business. 
That is why a daily newspaper of standing and influence 
is the ideal advertising medium. It has a well developed, 
well rounded “reader interest” in the affairs of daily life 
that bear directly upon the interests of the reader. 


In The Chicago Daily News, for more than a genera- 
tion the favorite “home and family’ newspaper of 
Chicago and its suburbs, you find “reader interest” in the 
superlative degree. Because it supplies and has always 
supplied the latest, most complete and most trustworthy 
information obtainable, The Daily News enjoys not only 
the sustained interest but the complete confidence of its 
readers—and this reader interest—reader confidence, is 
shared by advertisers in this newspaper. 


With its yearly daily-average circulation of 401,698 
—approximately 1,200,000 daily readers concentrated 
94 per cent in Chicago and its suburbs—The Chicago 
Daily News reaches and influences the great majority of 
worth-while families in this rich, compact and economi- 
cally supplied market. 


In its own field The Daily News maintains a distinct 
and indisputable leadership, as is shown by the fact that 
it carries a greater volume of advertising than does any 
other Chicago daily newspaper. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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Ppa his first year on the 
road, a young’ salesman 
learned his greatest lesson in sell- 
ing, and discovered for himself a 
fact that has influenced every ac- 
tivity of his unusually successful 
business career. He was selling 
an automatic machine, used for 
the manufacture of certain goods. 
He had called on a desirable pros- 
pect, who was attentive, and the 
salesman had put his enthusiastic 
effort into his selling talk and 
demonstration. 

“Your proposition is interest- 
ing,” the manufacturer finally ad- 
mitted, “and I'll buy your machine 
on one condition. You seem to 
know your business; but you don’t 
know much about my business. 
Spend this afternoon in my shops. 
Examine the class of work we are 
doing. Then come to see me 
again at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing. And if you can give me your 
word that your machine will 
lessen our expense or increase our 
profits I’ll give you an order.” 

The salesman was disappointed 
with what he found in the shops. 
While his machine could be ap- 
plied to the work, it would not 
turn it out at a saving. However, 
the salesman was imbued with the 
conviction that it was his duty to 
sell anyone whom he could sell. 

Next morning, as soon as he 
opened the office door, the manu- 
facturer asked, “Well, can I use 
your machine and make more 
money with it?” 

The salesman evaded the ques- 
tion. “The inspection of your 
shops,” he replied, “was most in- 
teresting. But I’m not competent, 
neither am I here to advise you 
regarding the management of 
your business. I know that you 
can use my machine, and I’m here 
to sell it to you.” 


Putting the Whole Salesman to 
Work 


Before This Can Be Done You Must Recognize and Acknowledge 
That Your Salesmen Are Working Primarily for Your Customers 


An Interview with 


T. C. Sheehan 


President and General Sales Manager, Durham-Duplex Razor Co. 


“Young man,” the manufacturer 
demanded, “who are you working 
for?” 

“Why, I’m working for my 
house, of course.” 

“No, you’re not,” the older man 
corrected. “You’re working for 
me—your customers. If you've 
got me, and a lot more like me, 
you can always get a house. If 
you haven’t got my interests at 
heart, first and last, you can’t win 
my confidence, and you can’t sell 
me—more than once, anyway. 
And if you can’t sell me, with a 
lot more like me, no house will 
employ you.” 


SALES POLICY THAT INCREASES 
SALES 


This incident happened many 
years ago. The salesman was 
T. C. Sheehan, now president and 
general sales manager of the Dur- 
ham- Duplex Razor Company. 
Based on this lesson, he has built 
up the policy cf sales management 
that has resulted in an increase in 
business this year in every country 
that is reached by the company’s 
merchandising. In the various 
foreign countries, the increase in 
both goods sold and dollars and 
cents runs from three and a half 
to fifty-nine per cent. In the 
United States, these increases are 
about twenty-one per cent, and the 
average total increase for all terri- 
tories is about the same. Further- 
more, the net profits for the first 
seven months of this year are 
twenty per cent above those of 
corresponding months of the most 
profitable year in the history of 
the company. 

“We are convinced,” Mr. Shee- 
han said recently, “that our suc- 
cess is due entirely to our policy 
and methods of sales manage- 
ment. Of course, our product is 
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worthy and our manufacturing 
processes economical. We have 
concluded that we are on the right 
track with our selling policy, and 
we are constantly attempting to 
develop it and make it even more 
effective. 

“The basis of our policy is our 
recognition and acknowledgment 
of the fact that our salesmen are 
working, primarily, for our cus- 
tomers. Many a sales manager 
fools himself on this point. He 
believes that his men are working 


for him. He kids. himself, and 
allows his ego to distort his 
viewpoint. And one of the most 


difficult things for a sales manager 
to do is to submerge his ego. He 
cannot dominate his men and se- 
cure their full co-operation. He 
must be a leader; but if he makes 
his leadership conspicuous he will 
offend, and he cannot succeed by 
driving. 

“Now, a clever, successful sales- 
man may make his sales manager 
think that he is working solely for 
the house; but deep in his heart 
every successful salesman knows 
that the interests of his customers 
are paramount. I have heard sales 
managers tell how they overcame 
this, how they prevented their 
men from getting too influential 
with the customers of the house, 
and how they safeguarded their 
trade against the salesman’s con- 
trol of business. This is a great 
mistake. 

“Our salesmen cannot get too 
close to their customers, in our 
opinion. We want them to con- 
trol all of the business they pos- 
sibly can, and we tell them so. If 
they did not control business, or 
display the ability to control it, 
we would not employ them. And 
if they leave us and take some of 
their business with them, it - is 
probably more our fault than 
theirs. 

“Resist and hamper the natural 
and just desires of salesmen to 
control their business and to stand 
in the highest favor possible with 
their customers, and you diminish 
their energy and intelligent activ- 
ity. Our success is due to the fact 
that we encourage our salesmen to 
concentrate al! of their interests in 
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the work of selling. We attempt 
to put the whole man to work. To 
accomplish this, the sales manager 
must realize that there are three 
basic possessions that every sales- 
man worthy of the name must 
have. The first two are God-given 
—intelligence and imagination. 
The third is acquired. It is knowl- 
edge, education. 

“The average human being 
has very little imagination. Many 
good business men have practical- 
ly none; but they are not good 
salesmen. Imagination and intelli- 
gence every good salesman must 
have to a marked degree. The 
third is not so important. Educa- 
tion is only the tool of intelli- 
gence, and a highly intelligent 
workman can do excellent work 
with very few tools, if necessary. 
A few of our men are college 
graduates. Others have had but 
little schooling. But all of them 
are successful salesmen, or they 
wouldn’t be with us. 

“While intelligence and imagi- 
nation are gifts, they can be ex- 
panded and developed through 
practice. So we encourage, 
through every known means, the 
cultivation of these possessions. 


RIGHT AND WRONG WAYS TO IM- 
PART KNOWLEDGE 


“However, we do not believe in 
stimulating one quality or element 
of character at the expense of 
others. We do not think much of 
so-called inspirational methods, 
nor of artificial energizing by ap- 
pealing to selfishness or greed. 
With ‘go-getter’ letters and other 
specd-up methods you can keep a 
sales force on its toes for a while, 
but reaction follows inevitably. 
Stand on your toes for five min- 
utes, while trying to reach for 
something above your head, and 
you will realize just about what I 
mean.” 

To illustrate the development of 
selling methods during his experi- 
ence, Mr. Sheehan recalled the 
two classes of employment in shop 
practice that used to be in vogue. 
He spoke at length of the old cus- 
tom of giving the shop foreman 
autocratic control over the work- 
men, and mentioned several de- 
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moralizing results of the unjust 
hiring and firing that followed for 
years, 

Then he contrasted the old 
methods of shop practice with 
antiquated methods of sales man- 
agement, and stated that many em- 
ployers used to employ salesmen, 
with the same thought that gov- 
erned their employing of shop 
workers, to get the greatest 
amount of work at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. Occasionally, an or- 
ganization would employ a good 
salesman at a high salary; then, 
as soon as he had their goods well 
established, they would let him go 
and employ a cheaper man to take 
his place. He mentioned several 
similar practices, and illustrated 
their demoralizing effect on sales- 
men in general. 

“Methods of the kind are fatal 
today,” he continued. “Even em- 
ployers who are not honest must 
assume all of the ethics and 
methods of honesty to sell their 
goods profitably. Or, if that time 
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is not quite here it is fast ap- 
proaching. Selling today is too 
intricate, too involved, for a sales- 
man to practice it successfully, if 
he is hampered and thwarted by 
injustice, fear and worry. 

“Only that sales management is 
best which recognizes all of the 
salesman’s human and _ spiritual 
qualities. And I do not think that 
any sales manager can build 
profitably and solidly who does 
not studiously consider his sales 
force from five different angles. 


ANGLES OF APPROACH TO THE SALES 
FORCE 


“First, he must take into con- 
sideration all of the human quali- 
ties of the salesman. From this 
point of view, he and his salesman 
are very much alike. They both 
want to be well clothed and well 
fed. They desire many common 
comforts and pleasures. To be 
contented, they both require va- 
riety. They have similar ambi- 
tions. And I know that if a sales 
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manager continually bears these 
facts in, mind, it will be impossible 
ever to consider his sales force as 
a sort of machine that has to be 
oiled up occasionally with pep let- 
ters, encouraged only to produce 
the maximum at the least possible 
expense, and bribed, when that 
seems necessary to him, with 
prizes of some sort. 

“Secondly, the salesman’s spiri- 
tual nature must be considered. 
He is, like the sales manager, the 
product of thousands of years of 
spiritual development. His ideals 
and worthy ambitions must be 
recognized and encouraged. No 
matter what his religion, his faith 
in the supreme power of good 
must be constantly kept in mind. 
It must be remembered that iis 
optimism, honesty, morals, sin- 
cerity and happiness are all re- 
sults of this faith, and they are 
cultivated by his desire and his 
successful efforts to overcome 
fear. 

“If a salesman is threatened, in- 
creasing fear is established in his 
consciousness, and the best part of 
the man forgets about selling and 
goes to work to overcome his 
fear. If he thinks his position is 
in jeopardy, he will begin to plan 
the getting of another position. 
He cannot help it. Discourage 
him in any way, and you lose his 
best effort. 

“The third angle deals with the 
salesman’s education, the things 
you teach him, the tools you fur- 
nish him. In this, I believe, many 
managers make the mistake of 
assuming the attitude of an in- 
structor. In all walks of life we 
are prone to intellectual snobbery, 
and it is fatal to good sales man- 
agement. The ideal manager 
meets his men on their plane, and 
without a suggestion of conde- 
scension. He’s not a preacher, but 
a leader. He shows how vastly 
more than he tells how. 

“The fourth angle deals with 
the emotions. It is the heart ap- 
peal we hear so much about. And 
a manager cannot reach his men 
through this channel unless he is 
honest, and unless he has the abil- 
ity to perceive the emotions and 
sentiments of his men, and to feel 
their kinship with his own. When 
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the members of a sales force know 
that their manager recognizes and 
responds to their finer emotions, 
and understands their sentiments 
and feelings, there can be no 
question of their loyalty and co- 
operation. 

“Activity is the fifth, and it is 
really the end to be accomplished, 
of which the others are the means. 
The manager must keep his men 
at work, and it is only by a fair 
consideration of the other four 
angles that he can do so with any 
satisfactory degree of certainty. 

“Now that we’ve got our selling 
policy pretty well charted, let us 
see how it works out. I want to 
relate two experiences, and I be- 
lieve that you can match every 
fact and detail of them with some 
statement that I have made re- 
garding our policy. 

“In the first place, last year was 
a hard year; but our men gave us 
a volume of orders that showed 
progress. We did nothing extraor- 
dinary in a_ selling way, al- 
though we continually endeavored 
to point out to our men how they 
could make more money by selling 
more goods. 

“When our men came in the 
first of the year, many of those 
who had been most successful 
were discouraged. While they 
knew that they had done good 
work, they were convinced that it 
would be impossible for them to 
repeat under the same conditions. 
They were looking forward to 
another hard, grinding year, with 
business still more difficult to 
land, and they were worn out with 
the old effort. 

“We had anticipated just this 
condition. For many weeks we 
had been at work creating a new 
sales plan that would appeal to 
our men and change their attitude 
toward their work. This was our 
‘priceless’ plan, which I wrote 
about in Printers’ Ink Monthly of 
May, this year. And in creating 
all of its details, our first con- 
sideration was to appeal to the in- 
telligence, imagination, ideals and 
ambition of our salesmen. We 
knew that if the plan should sell 
itself to them, they would have no 
trouble in selling it to dealers. 
Furthermore, we knew that if 
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Great American Inventions 


In almost any field you may choose, business papers ar 
found leading the industry even to the extent in many 
instances of preceding the great inventions of these 
industries. 





In 1869 the Air Brake was invented by 
Westinghouse. 


In 1832 an A.B.P. publication was established 
which covered this field . 








In 1876 the telephone 
was invented by 


Bell. 








In 1874 an A. B. P. publication was established which covered 
this field. 





In 1846 Elias Howe patented the first 


sewing machine. 


In 1846 an A. B. P. publication was es- 
tablished which covered this 
field. 
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In 1880 Edison invented the first incandescent 
ar lamp. 
nan) 
these In 1874 an A.B.P. publication was established 

which covered this field. 





In 1884 and 1887 the first 
trolley car inven- 
tions are credited to 
Van Depoele and 
Sprague. 
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In 1884 an A.B. P. publication was established which covered 
this field. 





In 1885 the first type-bar casting machine was 
invented by Mergenthaler. 


In 1883 an A. B. P. publication was established 
which covered this field. 
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they approved it readily, we would 
have little trouble in inducing the 
public, through advertising, to ap- 
prove it. 

“Now, we did not place the plan 
before the men and tell them that 
they must sell our goods accord- 
ing to its rules. We did not force 
them nor dominate them with the 
proposition; we led them into it. 
We appealed to their intelligence ; 
we placed it before them gradu- 
ally, tentatively, and asked them 
for their opinions of every detail. 

“It was astonishing how this 
method stimulated their imagina- 
tion. They approved it enthusi- 
astically because, unknown to 
most of them, it was designed to 
appeal as fully as possible to their 
human and spiritual natures. It 
offered them novelty and variety. 
It was refreshing. An hour be- 
fore, they were discouraged at the 
new year’s outlook. They realized 
that their old tools were badly 
worn and inadequate. But here 
we were furnishing them with a 
new kit of tools which was bright 
with promise. 

“After the men understood all 
the phases of the plan, they were, 
without exception, anxious to get 
back to work. They wanted to 
try it, out, to demonstrate their 
faith in it. They recognized it as 
a means of attaining their ambi- 
tion to grow during even an off 
year. They were interested and 
reassured. And the excellency of 
their performance is indicated by 
our growth in sales and profits, 
as I have stated them. 

“Now let me give you another 
instance. It is an individual’s ex- 
perience with and reaction to our 
policy. Several weeks ago, one of 
our best salesmen began to go 
stale. We had been expecting it, 
were prepared for it. Soon there 
will be others in the same condi- 
tion. It is perfectly natural. 

“The man I speak of started out 
enthusiastically with the plan. He 
began the year with a lot of good 
business. From day to day, as he 
used his sales talk he improved it, 
until it was just about perfect. 
When he no longer was able to 
improve it he grew tired of it— 
became sick and tired of all the 
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variations he had been able 
devise. Then, in a month or tw 
he began to slip and sales fell o/ 

“He was suffering mildly fro 
the same dangerous mental cond 
tion which attacks men of intelli- 
gence who are compelled to 
long and monotonous tasks, a1 
prompts them into unintellige 
action. So we aroused a lot of 
the human and spiritual elemen 
of his character, by offering hin 
the try-out of an addition to ou 
proposition. 

“We wrote him all about it, 
asked for his opinion, and, when 
we found that he thought well of 
it, told him to offer it to the trade. 
The proposition was simple. !t 
was only an offer of a certain 
amount of advertising space in 
local newspapers to all dealers 
who sold out their allotment of 
razors within a certain time limit. 
The advertisements, were to be 
run over the dealers’ names, and 
dealers were to write their own 
copy. Then the salesman was 
given the privilege of offering an 
award to the dealer who produced 
the best advertisement. 

“That salesman’s work picked 
up at once. Within a day or two 
he was back in his old form, 
and he has been going strong 
ever since. But if we had not 
been dealing with the whole man, 
we probably would have written 
him demanding to know why his 
sales were falling off; we might 
have accused him of loafing, or 
threatened him, or discouraged 
him in some other fashion 
Eventually, then, no doubt, his 
discontent would have led him to 
seek another house to represent. 

“Successful sales management 
today requires a deep understand 
ing of the qualities of manhood 
that make good salesmen. It ri 
quires a knowledge of how and 
when to stimulate into action th 
elements of a man’s imagination 
and intelligence. And it must | 
absolutely just, in order to estal 
lish the assurance and confidenc 
which are proof against worr) 
and fear. It earnestly considers 
the salesman materially, humanly, 
mentally and spiritually—it put 
the whole man to work.” 
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Will you tell us 
how to finish this story? 


A Letter to Advertisers and Agencies 


OR five years we have been run- 

ning a serial story in the pages 

of Printers’ Ink. There has been one 

page installment every week for 
five years. 

Every installment has been com- 


plete in itself, and all together they 
have presented you with a truthful 

















and graphic picture of the su- 
premacy of The Indianapolis 
News in its field. 


If the story is finished we want 
to start all over again. But is it 
finished ? 


We have told you of The News’ 
circulation in Indianapolis and 
Indiana homes, and of its remark- 
able per cent. coverage. 


We have told you of its editorial 
policy and the fixed and change- 
less loyalty of its readers which 
this editorial policy has engen- 


dered. 


OU know all about the unus- 

ually efficient merchandising 
department The News maintains 
for your service, and the standards 
of practice to which it holds. 
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Facts and figures—never opin- 
ions—have been the tone of all 
our messages to you. 


You know the impressive lead- 
ership of The News in lineage, 
how advertisers have through all 
the years given it a tremendous 
endorsement by their use of its 
columns above all others. 


Have we finished the story? 


‘HE story of The News’ dom- 


inance of Indianapolis and the 
Indianapolis Radius is a big story 
and we may not have told it all. 
Is there anything left to tell? 
Is there anything further you want 
to know? 
If there is, we want to know it, 
we want you to help us finish 
this story. 








If you could only see The News 
through the eyes of Indiana peo- 
ple, the people whom you may 
want to reach, you would have no 
question whether to use it or not. 


The News is truly a “must” 
paper if you would sell to the 
three million prosperous, indus- 
trious, American people who have 
made Indiana a great state. 


The Indianapolis News 


The Great Hoosier Daily 


New York Office Chicago Office 


DAN A. CARROLL J. E, LUTZ 
150 Nassau St. The Tower Building 

















The Advertising Manager's 
Authority to Manage 


P sition Is Anomalous if He Merely Carries Out Instructions of Higher 
Executives 


By Maurice Switzer 
Vice-president, Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 


BELIEVE it was Darwin who 

said that there was no greater 
a: omaly in nature than a bird that 
could not fly; and I can imagine 
no greater anomaly in business 
than an advertising manager who 
has nothing to say about his ad- 
vertising. 

[ am reminded a bit, in consid- 
ering a man in this position, of 
what a friend of mine once re- 
marked of the onion: An onion, 
he said, was a paradox; it built 
you up physically but pulled you 
down socially. 

There are, unfortunately, a num- 
ber of clever men who are occupy- 
ing positions as advertising man- 
agers but who are denied the 
authority to put their plans or sug- 
gestions into practice without first 
submitting them to somebody else, 
or, possibly, a committee of gentle- 
men whose training and experience 
render them wholly unfit to pass 
an opinion upon so specialized a 
subject as advertising. This is the 
sort of man whose position is as 
anomalous as that of the bird that 
cannot fly. 

After his plans and copy are dis- 
sected, revised, expurgated and 
censored, until they no longer con- 
tain a single original characteristic 
and are finally handed back to the 
advertising manager with permis- 
sion to proceed, and he does so, 
then he commits the folly of doing 
the right thing the wrong way and 
ecomes a paradox like the onion. 

That this situation is pretty gen- 
rally the case is a fact so well 
stablished that we need waste 
ttle time denying it. Those of us 
ho are not so placed are merely 
the exceptions which prove the 
ule. And it is largely because 
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of that condition that so much 
weak advertising gets into print, 
that so much of it is alike and that 
poor mediums are employed over 
the manager’s protest and good 
mediums yield poor results for the 
reason that the wrong kind of 
copy gets into them. 

The curious thing is the readi- 
ness with which the average in- 
experienced person will pass an 
opinion about advertising regard- 
less of the fact that he knows 
nothing about it. Ordinarily, no 
executive will attempt to spend 
even a moderate sum of money in, 
for instance, the erection of a 
building, or the purchase of a 
plot of ground, without consulting 
someone who is qualified to ad- 
vise him, and he will usually fol- 
low the suggestion of the so-called 
expert. In the reorganization of 
a plant or the selection of a site 
the same procedure is followed as 
a general rule; but in the matter 
of advertising which in some cases 
involves an expenditure of several 
millions of dollars, two or three 
inexperienced men will often sweep 
aside the most carefully prepared 
plans in favor of their own judg- 
ment, with the fullest confidence 
in their own ability to decide what 
is or is not good advertising. 

It may be argued that advertis- 
ing has not yet reached the dignity 
of an exact science; true. But 
men who have devoted years of 
study to the business are surely 
better qualified to determine the 
value of copy and mediums than 
those whose activities have been 
confined solely to financing or to 
sales. 

I can point to certain enter- 
prises which have been built up 
to an imposing magnitude with the 
use of perfectly atrocious copy, 
and their sponsors point with 
pride to the accomplishment. They 
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readily admit, but with a sardonic 
smile as a rule, that the copy is 
vile, but they say, “See what rot- 
ten copy did for us.” 

Such men scoff at the sugges- 
tions that from time to time are 
offered to them for a betterment 
of their publicity. What they 
overlook, is the fact that almost 
any kind of copy will, by sheer 
weight and magnitude put over an 
article, if the article is right; but 
properly placed and properly writ- 
ten copy will do the same thing, 
often for half the money. 

Suggest that to such successful 
advertisers as I have mentioned 
and they will reply that you can’t 
prove it; which isn’t an answer at 
all because we know of cases 
where two articles of the same 
nature made by different manu- 
facturers enjoy equal popularity, 
yet the one with clever advertising 
spends considerably less money, 
and therefore not only makes a 
larger percentage of profit but is 
even better known to the public. 

One of the ways to make the ad- 
vertising dollar buy more is to 
eliminate the interference that so 
many advertising men have to suf- 
fer from executives or superiors. 
The question is, Can this be done? 
Emphatically, Yes! 

I have always considered ad- 
vertising more of a specialty than 
a science, but we now have chairs 
of advertising in most of our col- 
leges and with the bestowal of 
diplomas the business has taken 
on something of the dignity of a 
profession—at least the younger 
men so consider it. I shall not 
argue the point. But if a man is 
a professional man he cannot re- 
main a self-respecting one if his 
counsel is constantly ignored. 
What sort of a lawyer would con- 
sent, for example, to serve a client 
who asked his advice and - then 
continually disregarded it? What 
kind of a doctor would continue to 
prescribe for a patient who never 
followed his advice? What type 
of architect would stick on a job 
where the owner altered the plans 
on the advice of a boss-carpenter? 

If your answer is that it is nec- 
essary to submit to interference in 
order to hold the advertising job, 
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then my reply to that is, that su-h 
a lack of independence proves 
of two things or possibly bot): 
either a lack of confidence in or: 
self or a small degree of moral 
courage, and without confidence 
and moral courage no man has t 
right to handle an advertising 
appropriation. 

We have got to emancipate o1 
selves from the slavery of dic 
tion by those who, by the very : 
ture of their experience, cann 
possibly know anything of adve 
tising and until we can attain t! 
independence and sustain it \ 
have no right to call ourselves pr 
fessional men, 

I know from personal experien: 
and from that of other men that 
you can command the respect o! 
executives; if you are sufficient! 
sold on your own ability you cai 
convey that confidence to others 
and if you really know your job 
you can hold it against outside 
pressure. 

When two departments function 
independently, there is often fric- 
tion between the sales and the 
advertising manager. This is some- 
times due to the fact that the sell- 
ing end is not itself entirely sold 
on advertising. The result of 
sales is self evident, but it is often 
very difficult, if not impossible, to 
appraise the value of advertising 
so far as its direct effect upon 
sales is concerned. So sometimes 
a sales manager who is seeking 
solely his own advancement will 
attribute a successful season to the 
efforts of his own department and 
give little credit, if any, to ad- 
vertising. This was a common 
occurence in the days before sales 
management was conducted as 
scientifically as it is today and is 
a fact I can testify to from my 
own experience. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER CAN BE 
GENUINE EXECUTIVE. 


The sales manager used to re- 
gard himself as an economic nec- 
essity and he looked down upon 
the advertising manager as a 
dreamer—a sort of bookish per- 
son—whose literary qualifications 
designed him for professional 
rather than commercial fields and 
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© Eaton, Crane & Pike 


WE have advertised consistently in Vogue 
for 15 years. During this time Vogue has 
conclusively proven to us that it commands 
the respect of well-to-do women and that 
dealers and buyers everywhere consider it an 
authority and follow it carefully. 


Upon investigation, we found that Vanity Fair 
and House & Garden offer the same high type 
of quality circulation and we are now using 
these three magazines to advertise our finest 
stationery. 


We regard this policy as entirely successful and 
we will continue to use these media. (Signed) 


Eaton, Crane & Pike 
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therefore to some extent an eco- 
nomic waste. 

That this view was based upon 
ignorance is evidenced by the num- 
ber of advertising men who have 
in the past few years developed 
into successful executives whose 
supervision includes the sales de- 
partment and many others. On 
the other hand, there are few of 
the type of sales manager I have 
described who could successfully 
direct the advertising department 
of a large organization. 


The reason is simple. The 
prime factor of a successful ad- 
vertising man is imagination— 


practical imagination, not fancy— 
and without a practical imagina- 
tion no man can attain any degree 
of success in any field. 
Fortunately times have changed. 
Business today is largely a com- 
petition of brains; it is the fellow 
who can think quickest and whose 
vision and foresight are clearest 
who gets ahead; so the successful 
sales manager of a large company 
today has got to have imagination, 
and if he has that qualification he 
usually has the proper appreciation 
of advertising, even though he may 
lack the psychology to understand 
what is good or bad publicity. 
But the advertising manager is 
sometimes equally to blame for a 
bad situation. Some men are al- 
ways fearful of an infringement 
of their authority; they want all 
the credit and glory that goes with 
the job and resent the offer of 
assistance from another quarter. 
It is a fact that some types of 
advertising verge. so closely upon 
sales-promotion matter that it is 
difficult to distinguish the differ- 
ence. There are certain kinds of 
literature and other subsidiary ad- 
vertising material that goes to the 
dealer which should be distributed 
by the sales department, and it is 
my judgment that such matter 
ought to be selected by the latter 
department. They come in direct 
contact with the dealer and often 
with the consumer and are, there- 
fore, able to determine what kind 
of auxiliary matter is preferred 
and what can be best handled ef- 
fectively by the dealer. I do not 
mean that the sales department 
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should design and purchase su, 
material, for obviously their e: 
perience does not lie in that dir: 
tion; but they should have the s 
as to whether they want this thi: » 
or that and how many. Then t! - 
advertising department should pr 
ceed to get out the material in t 
proper form as to text and layo 
and this should be submitted to t 
sales department for their fi 
approval. In handling the sit: 
tion that way it is easy to get | 
enthusiastic and intelligent «upp. 
of the sales department and to ha 
their endorsement on the co: 
pany’s publicity generally. 

This is no sacrifice of authori: 
—and even if it. were, it wou 
be the thing to do if it inject: 
efficiency into the distribution . 
matter, eliminated senseless wast 
and promoted co-operation withi: 
the organization. 

I’m afraid that most of us tak: 
ourselves too seriously when w: 
plan our copy. An advertisement 
should be as interesting as a good 
salesman—for that is exactly wha' 
it is supposed to be—and it can kx 
made interesting and even enter 
taining and yet command the r« 
spect of the reader. 

The American is the greatest 
laughter-loving person in the world 
and he shows his good humor on 
every occasion except in his ad 
vertising. 

When the average man sits 
down to write a piece of copy he 
usually assumes a dignified and 
serious vein, losing not only his 
perspective but also his sense of 
humor—and he immediately be 
comes a bore. ; 

Let us not take ourselves too 
seriously. Personally, I don’t 
care a whoop whether, as an ad 
vertising man, I am regarded as 
a specialist or a scientist, so long 
as I feel that I know my business 
and if I do know it I’ll make man 
others respect my knowledge. — 

To know your job is the im 
portant thing. I would rather be 
the champion boot black of a com 
munity than the prize boob among 
the lawyers. That’s how much | 
care for titles. 

But I do object to being either 
an anomaly of aft! dnioh. 
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S tor A Lanvin frock photographed by Baron de Meyer in 
don’t Paris’ famous Bois 


n ad es 3 rir 
ed a HE very spirit of smart Parisian life is in Baron de 
lone Meyer’s letters to Harper’s Bazar. Baron de 
nes. Meyer of course also continues to contribute the beautiful 
man\ photographs with which his name is identified. These 
e. show the most recent triumphs of the Rue de la Paix 
to with the added glamor of the true Parisian background. 
er be Nowhere else does the American woman of wealth and 

social position get such authentic news of Paris fashion: 


com : n 
mong as in Harper’s Bazar. 


ich | 


«|! Harpers Bagar 
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707% of the 


Automotive Business 

















‘ Facts are their own argument. 


When a thorough, impartial investigation of 
| conditions in the automotive distributing field 
shows that about 40% of the Dealers, Job- 
bers, Garage owners and Repairmen possess 
80% of the buying power of the whole trade. 


And, when a similar investigation shows that 
the readers of Motor Age and Motor World 
do 70% of the trade’s entire business— 





It is time to recognize as a FACT that a 
; circulation actually concentrated among the 
successful, reliable, financially able members 
of a trade or industry is worthy of first 
consideration. 


The subscribers to Motor World and Motor 

. Age are known to.us. In.most cases we know 
the character of their business, the makes of 
cars:or trucks they sell, wliether or not -they 
operate a garage or service station, or do a 
strictly passenger car, truck, or auto equip- 
ment business. 





The editorial staffs of Motor Age and Motor - 
World are active among the trade, personally 
acquainted with Dealers, Jobbers, their Asso- 
ciations and various activities. 
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The editorial matter of both Motor World 
and Motor Age is practically all “written 
‘from the field” and not from a desk or office 
- viewpoint. 


Thousands of letters in our files, and coming 
-in constantly every day, attest to the live 

interest of Motor Age and Motor World 

readers in every section of the country. 


’The continuous record of successful results 
‘obtained by advertisers in these publications, 
. year after year, attests to the extent to which 
this reader interest embraces the advertising 
> pages of each issue. 


- The value of impressing these readers—who 
possess the actual buying, distributing, and 
selling power of the trade—is obvious. 





Qur Circulation, Research, Merchandis- 
ing and Service Departments are open at 

F all times, and we cordially invite an 
inspection of our methods and files. Both | 
of these business publications — Motor 
World in New York and Motor agg 
Chicago —are published, by 











THE CLASS JOURNAL COMPANY 


NewYork, U. P. C. Bldg.; Chicago, Maliers Blidg.; Boston, as | ne —t 
Phi phia, Widener Bidg.; Cleveland, Guardian Bldg.; Detroit, 317 Fort St., Wes 
Indianapolis, 1212 Merchants’ Bank Bidg. 





Publishers of sree INDUSTRIES, MOTOR WORLD, MOTOR AGE, COMMER- 
CIAQ VEHICLE, EL TOMOVIL AMERICANO, — BOAT, DISTRIBUTION & 
WAREHOUSING. THE TIRE RATE BOOK 
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Does the Farmer Study 
Agricultural Economics? 
HE AVERAGE farmer probably wouldn’t 


understand what you meant by “agricultural 
: ” “ s ” 
economics.” But say “crop marketing” and he 
would get you in a flash. 








Like the manufacturer, the farmer has ceased to 
concentrate on production. Instead, he has 
learned through his farm paper that getting a 
fair price for a crop is just as essential as raising it. 
Hence the growth of “co-operative marketing.” 











In the Southwest, one farm paper has consistently 
moulded the farmer’s mind to collective selling. 
It has initiated every important co-operative sell- 
ing movement started in the Southwest during 
the past ten years. 









This farm paper is The Oklahoma Farmer- 
Stockman. And its consistent editorial policy of 
preaching agricultural economics as well as soil 
tillage is responsible for its 
unapproached leadership in 
its territory. 











CARL WILLIAMS 
Editor 


EdgarTBell.Adv.Mqr. Oklahoma City 


E.KATz SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago KansasCity Atlanta SanFrancisco - 
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Need of Good Roads Sells Tractors 


The Holt Manufacturing Company Goes to the Public, as Well as to 
Highway Officials and Engineers, to Sell Municipalities 


By James True 


OARDS of commissioners and 
the purchasing departments of 
local and State governments offer 
an attractive market for the mak- 
ers of machinery, equipment and 
supplies that are used for in- 
numerable purposes. But the 
manufacturer who attempts to sell 
them for the first time usually 
finds himself hedged about with 
red-tape, and faces problems that 
are unknown in his usual channels 
of distribution. He may finally 
place his goods in a large part of 
this field, and then, from time to 
time, find that he is without the 
pale in various localities, with 
most of his selling work to ac- 
complish again, because of changes 
in administration. So the field is 
about as difficult as it is attractive. 
However, if the manufacturer’s 
goods are branded and of a kind 
that are largely used by local gov- 
ernmental departments, advertis- 
ing is usually an effective aid in 


overcoming the sales resistance. 


offered by officials. And if his 
goods are already being used, ad- 
vertising can be made equally as 
efficacious in assuring the demand 
regardless of administrative 
changes. In fact, many advertis- 
ers should enjoy an exceptional 
advantage in this field, for the 
public ultimately uses, or benefits 
in some way by the use of his 
goods, and the public is also the 
employer of the purchasing off- 
cials. 

Advertising, properly created 
and applied, has riot only brought 
the pressure of public opinion to 
bear favorably on many sales in 
this field, but it has forestalled ob- 
jections by educating the public in 
several significant instances. We 
can well imagine the avalanche of 
protests that would descend on 
road commissioners who had the 
temerity to use “Tarvia,” had not 


knowledge that the condition of 
roads treated with “Tarvia” 
would, within a few days, weather 


‘ down to a smooth, hard, dustless 


surface, excellent for motoring. 

With results equally as satistec: 
tory, the recent advertising of The 
Holt Manufacturing Company has 
met and overcome an anticipated 
objection of the public. Further- 
more, it has largely broken down 
a sales resistance frequently en- 
countered in this field. 


PEACE-TIME USES WERE LITTLE 
KNOWN 


When the armistice was signed, 
this company found it necessary 
to extend its market rapidly in 
order to absorb the output of 
greatly enlarged manufacturing 
facilities necessitated by the de- 
mands of the war. Before the 
war, the use of the Holt Cater- 
pillar Tractor was confined to 
rather a narrow field. But the 
performance of tractors of the 
Caterpillar type during the fight- 
ing became thoroughly known to 
the entire civilized world, and the 
Caterpillar’s war reputation fur- 
nished an excellent background 
for the development, through ad- 
vertising, of more extensive peace- 
time uses. 

Of course, the company did not 
neglect its developed field while 
its Officers studied carefully t 
potential demand in every possible 
tractor market. And after months 
of consideration, an extensive sell- 
ing and advertising campaign was 
worked out to sell Caterpillar 
tractors for road building and 
maintenance, grading and main- 
taining streets, hauling refuse dis- 
posal trains, preparing park sites, 
removing snow from thorough- 
fares and other civic work. e 
company considered this field most 
promising for rapid development, 


man ers of the product and while Caterpillars have been 
5 re public, through ex- sold successfully for many other 
tensive advertising, with the purposes, it is in selling them for 
45 
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public work of this kind that the 
advyértising has been most. general- 
ly interesting and informative. 
Public officials themselves, in 
positions to purchase tractors, first 
gave the suggestion that resulted 
in the advertising campaign to the 
public. When approached on the 
subject by the company’s sales- 
men, these officials, with few ex- 
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road-building with Caterpillars, re- 
fused to buy the machines because 
they were unknown to their con- 
stituents, so far as this new use 
was concerned. The officials knew 
that, in many instances, the neces- 
sary expenditures would be criti- 
cized and questioned, and that ex- 
planations would be demanded. 
They could not be blamed for re- 
fusing to face such an 
issue; but their atti- 
tude presented a for- 
midable resistance to 
practically all of the 
company’s selling ef- 
fort in the field. 

So the company de- 





termined to nullify 

the objections of pur- 

chasing officials by 

educating the public, 

through advertising, 

to the advantages of 

ea oe apace won atc its product. The cam- 
ees | eT eee toa eee Soe ees paign started a little 
Stas Roce SS ease more than two years 
Staats icc Se Sones ago, and it has de- 
Rp gy — ler eplreenyeferegr veloped into the pres- 
Raipe es Eek mtemeee sae mney ieee ent publication of a 
2 age Pk Sh a hf series of full pages in 
ort tre test mary pe two colors, which is 
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THE HEADLINE 1S ALMOST SURE TO GET A READING 
FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


ceptions, excused themselves with 
the statement that the taxpayers 
would not stand for the expense 
of the equipment. They were con- 
vinced, in many instances, of the 
ultimate economies Caterpillars 
would produce; but they hesi- 
tated or refused to make an out- 
lay for equipment which was 
something of an innovation in its 
application. 

In other words, a large number 
of highway commissioners, public 
officials and contractors, directly 
responsible for the purchase and 
operation of road-making equip- 
ment, while they were convinced 
of the efficiency and economy of 








the series was recent- 
ly explained by the 
advertising depart- 
ment of the company 
with this statement : 
“Holt advertising is 
concerned chiefly with 
grading and main- 
taining dirt and 
gravel roads, which form ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of the 
2,500,000 miles of highway in 
this country. So we have been 
endeavoring to make the taxpayer 
feel that road-building is part of 
his job. Most of us know that 
good roads shorten the distance 
from the farm to the towns and 
schools, decrease transportation 
costs, increase our pleasures, and 
add greatly to land values. We 


want to fix in the minds of the 
general public the fact that the 
‘Caterpillar’ motorized road-mak- 
ing outfit provides the quickest, 
surest and cheapest method of get- 
Our copy’ does 


ting good roads. 
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W hat is Your Plan 
for Fixing Sales Quotas? 


Are your sales quotas based 


on definite trading areas? 


These are the focal points 
through which the trade of the 


entire country moves —they form 
the natural divisions of commerce 


which are highly important in determin- 


ing these quotas. 


After four years of intensive study and research our 
Sales and Marketing Division has determined that 
there are 663 cities which constitute the essential Trading 
Centers upon which to base a sales campaign. 

We shall be glad to cooperate with any manufacturer seeking a national 


market for advertised products. 


“An Index to National Distribution” 
will be sent upon request. 
\ Follows the Trade Channels 


(osmopolitan 


America’s Greatest Magazine 





W.S. Birp A. C. G. HAMMESFARR J. J. Barnett 
Eastern Sales Manager Business Manager 


Western Sales Manager 
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not bristle with technical phrases, 
nor is it weighted with the dry 
bones of mechanical details. It 
cites direct testimonials and tells 
simply how Akron, O., Bureau 
County, Ill., Wyandotte Township, 
Kan., and other communities are 
actually making their road funds 
do more work by means of ‘Cater- 
pillar’ tractors.” 

All Holt advertising is linked 
together by a similarity of gen- 
eral appearance. The strongest 
feature of identification is a broad 
wavy line, which appears at the 
top and bottom of every page of 
advertising, and which is painted 
across the hood of every “Cater- 
pillar” tractor. 

Another unusual and important 
feature is the method used to cor- 
rect the general impression that 
“Caterpillar” applies to a type in- 
stead of a specific make of tractor, 
and to gain full benefit from the 
wide use of the word. Every 
time “Caterpillar” appears in the 
copy it is followed by an asterisk, 
and the reference, printed in bold 
italics at the bottom of the page, 
offers this explanation: 


There is but one “Caterpillar’”—Holt 
builds it. The name was originated by 
this company, and is our exclusive trade- 
mark registered in the U. S. Patent 
Office and in practically every country 
of the world. Infringements will be 
prosecuted. 


All of the advertisements of the 
series illustrate Holt tractors in 
action. One, published in the 
spring, shows a “Caterpillar” haul- 
ing a road grader, and is headed, 
“Why Your Community Needs a 
‘Caterpillar’.” The first two para- 
graphs of the text explain the 
uses of tractors of the kind and 
stress their economy, power and 
endurance. Then the text proves 
its statements w.th these specific 
experiences : . 


Akron, Ohio, Bureau of Public Works, 
after comparing the performance of the 
“Caterpillar” with teams on street grad- 
ing, found the “Caterpillar” method far 
more economical. Denison, Texas, did 
more grading in the first six months it 
owned a “Caterpillar” than was done in 
six years with teams. . . . Wyandotte 
Township, Kansas City. Kan., after an 
impartial test including the grading of 
some forty miles of dirt road, proved 
the “Caterpillar” the most economical 
method, 
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Another and a later advertise- 
ment of the series illustrates the 
tractor in a different operation of 
road-building, and carries the 
heading, “Down in Georgia.” It 
then outlines the experience of 
that State with this text: 


Starting with a single “Caterpillar” 
Tractor in April, 1919, adding another 
a year later Board of Commissioners 
of Fulton County, Georgia, further em- 
phasized their satisfaction by purchasing 
four more “Caterpillars” this spring. 
Mr. Oscar Mills, chairman Public Works 
Committee, says: “We have foupd 
‘Caterpillars’ absolutely satisfactory in 
grading and maintaining our dirt roads, 
hauling rock, and moving heavy equip- 
ment—in fact, they are indispensable 
for all our power needs.” 


This advertisement states fur- 
ther that out of 155 counties in 
Georgia, 71 are “Caterpillar” 
equipped, and that more miles of 
dirt and gravel roads have been 
built and are being maintained in 
Georgia by “Caterpillars” than br 
any other method or machine, and 
it ends with this offer: 


Our motion pictures show the “‘Cater- 
pillar” in every phase of road work from 
a single maintenance job to completely 
motorized outfits. We will gladly ar- 
range an exhibition at your convenience, 
or mail a copy of our booklet, “‘Cater- 
pillar Performance.” 


This and similar paragraphs 
have resulted in many exhibitions 
of the pictures to good roads as- 
sociations, highway officials, engi- 
neering conventions, contractors, 
and many thousands of public- 
spirited citizens. Throughout the 
country, the pictures, by vividly 
illustrating the service and method 
of the tractors, have been an im- 
portant factor in the educational 
work of the company. 

Several large editions of “Cater- 
pillar Performance” have been 
circulated, and they have proved 
an effective supplement to the gen- 
eral advertising. The book con- 
tains thirty-two pages, is illus- 
trated, printed in two colors, and 
bound in embossed covers. The 
text is brief, consisting mainly of 
a foreword and specifications of 
the ten-ton tractor. The illustra- 
tions show “Caterpillars” in war 
service and doing practically all of 
their peace-time tasks. In illus- 
trating the actual and, dramatic 
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. distribution of 
| Elks readers: 
Towns of 100. 000 
' and over 23.1% 
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§ to 100,000 75.9% 


* Towns under 
2500 1% 
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Sell 
where the selling is good 


“ O you know where there is the greatest new outlet 

for the sale of our goods?” said the sales manager 
of a nationally distributed product recently. “It’s in the 
smaller cities and towns—the Battle Creeks, the Brattle- 
boros and the Brownsvilles. 

“Do you know that in the entire State of Ohio there are 
just 12 towns where our product can be secured? Yet 
there should be 100 where it is on sale.” 

Practically every national advertiser has reasonably 
broad distribution in the first 50 cities, but how many can 
claim it in the next 1000 cities? How many are planning 
their advertising where it will effectively build and main- 
tain a consistent demand for that product in these same 


towns? 
* * *# * «# 


Advertisers who appreciate the need for placing greater 
emphasis in their selling plan on these medium-sized towns, 
will find The Elks Magazine, with its great proportional 
concentration of circulation in towns between 2,500 and 
100,000, a mighty useful medium. 

When added consideration is given to the point that 
The Elks Magazine reaches most of the dealers in these 
same towns; and that these same dealers have a definite 
knowledge of the importance of The Elks following in 


their towns—lIs it not plain that The Elks Magazine can 


offer a service not duplicated by any other medium? 


Gihe GIRS 


Magazine 


“850,000 Voluntarily Subscribed For” 
50 East 42nd Street, New York City 
Telephone Vanderbilt 8757 
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performances of Holt’ Tractors, 
the book lives up to its title with 
convincing effect. 

Of course, there are other book- 
lets and many pieces of advertis- 
ing material that are used in 
selling officials and contractors, 
and in furnishing salesmen and 
agents with sales ammunition. A 
great deal of space is also used in 
engineering, contracting and pub- 
lic service journals. 

The company realized the ne- 
cessity of keeping before its final 
buyers the facts of “Caterpillar” 
economy and progress and the 
advertising in a large number of 
municipal and other trade maga- 
zines is exceptionally convincing 
from the technical viewpoint of 
the engineer and road builder. 

All of the advertisements ad- 
dressed to the public carry a para- 
graph that states the various 
other uses of “Caterpillar” tractors 
besides the one illustrated and de- 
scribed. And the present series, 
when completed, will fully explain 
the application of the tractor to 
every public service it is capable 
of accomplishing, and in which the 
average taxpayer is likely to be 
interested. 

The company has had many evi- 
dences that the taxpayers of the 
country appreciate the information 
broadcasted by the campaign. The 
principal hindrance to the selling 
of “Caterpillar” tractors in this 
field has been largely removed. The 
business has grown rapidly, and a 
field that was, two years ago, 
practically uncultivated, is now 
the largest and most important in 
which the company operates. 
Furthermore, the company re- 
ports, the entire Holt sales organ- 
ization has been benefited by the 
added stimulus of vigorous, con- 
sistent advertising to the public. 


Will Manage San Francisco 
Office of Allied Newspapers 


Allied Newspapers, Inc., New York, 
has opened a branch office in San Fran- 
cisco. L. Rood has been appointed 
manager of this office. Mr. Rood has 
been with the Scripps-McRae League 
for a number of years. He has also 
been with the Francisco Daily 
News, and, before that was with the 
Cleveland Press. 
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Forgotten. in Fifteen Year 


Larkin Co., Inc. 
Burrato, N. Y., "Aug. 30, 19: 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Doesn’t Mr. Comrie, of the Frank: M. 
Comrie Co. (in Printers’ Inx, Au 
17, page 141), know why this ge! 
tion of writers on advertising k» 
nothing of “the greatest book. that 
ever been written on advertising”? 
reasons are three: 

First—The writers on advertising 
so young. (The old fellows only | 
time to write advertising—and 
coupons!) 

Second—Mr. Rowell’s book was 
lished when we old fellows were of 
age that writes on advertising. (\Vis 
we were now.) 

Third—The book is out of print « 
a dozen second-hand book dealers } 
been unable to pick it up for me 

Everyone of us who read Mr. | 
ell’s autobiography week by week as 
soon as we could grab Printers’ Inx 
would buy a copy of a second edition, 
The field for the book is fifty-fold in- 
creased. Why in the world do you not 
publish a new edition? 

The story of the pertinacious bull{ro 
that took the hook every time the red 
flannel flashed is alone worth any price 
that would be asked by any publisher in 
the modest advertising fraternity. 

Doubtless the Creator could make a 
man to nog a better autobiography 
than George P. Rowell’s, but doubtless 
He never will. 

Darwin D. Martin, 
Secretary. 


Who Claims This Slogan? 


Hiro Varnish CorPoraTION 
Brooxiyn, September 6, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We are considering the use of a slo- 
gan on one of our lines of automobile 
finishes, and we wish to determine 
whether the use of such would be an en- 
croach t on dy else’s rights. 
Will you tell us, therefore, whether any 
concern has registered the following: 

“A New Car Over Night” 

We thank you in advance for your 
early reply. 

Hrro Varnish CORPORATION, 
Cuas. S. Wess 


Howard Rockey Joins R. A. 
Foley Agency 


Howard Rockey, formerly with the 
roduction department of Calkins & 
olden, New York, has joined the pro- 
duction department of The Richard A. 
Foley Advertising Agency, Inc., of 
Philadelphia. 


P. B. Howard with Chicago 
“Journal of Commerce” 
Paul B. Howard, recently with Dore 
mus & Co., advertising agency, New 
York, has joined the financial advertis- 
ing staff of the Chicago Journal of Com 

merce at New Yo 
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OOD advertisers spend a great deal of 
money and devote a great deal of care 
to making the best possible impression in their 
advertising. 
They pay a handsome price for the work of 
a high-grade artist to design the advertisement 
and provide the illustration. 
Their copy is often written by a man who 
earns $10,000 a year or more. 
They do everything possible when they pre- 
pare to enter the advertising limelight to be 
sure that its brilliant rays will show them in 
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an engaging way—to their advantage. 

How satisfying it is to find an adver- 
tisement into which so much thought 
and expense has gone—printed well, 
on a good quality of stock in an atmos- 
phere of real quality. 

Those advertisers who place their copy 
in Farm Life have no disappointment. 

It is, we do not hesitate to say, the 
best printed general farm paper. 

Not only the cover but the whole 
book —is printed on a good grade of 
bookpaper, instead of on the usual 
news-print. 

That costs us a very tidy sum every 
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month. But it pays because both our 
readers and our advertisers appreciate it. 
It gives Farm Life character. It brings 
us circulation. And it brings us the bet- 
ter advertising of the better firms, who 
when they do anything, insist on doing 
it right. 

The great superiority of Farm Life 
over most farm papers in physical ap- 
pearance, is just one visible evidence 
of the constant and unremitting progress 
and improvement that has made Farm 
Life without question the fastest grow- 
ing, most vital farm publication in Amer- 


ica. 
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Farm Life is as good editorially as it is me- 
chanically. As an advertising medium it has a 
real wallop that multiplies the value of your 


dollar. 
Ask for a sample copy. See for yourself. 


THE FARM LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Tue*JaMes M. RippLte Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS ATLANTA CLEVELAND 


KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 


farmLife 














HE automobile owes so much 

to advertising that I suppose 
t was only natural for my friend, 
the automobile agent, to discuss 
the application of advertising 
principles to the selling of his car. 
As the train took us in to New 
York he waded through the maga- 
zine he had been reading. Then 
he went through the advertising 
section again, pausing at the sev- 
eral motor-car advertisements 
which happened to appear that 
week, 
“Here’s a queer one,” he began. 
“There are nine full-page automo- 
bile advertisements in this issue. 
Seven show plain pictures of cars 
with no people in sight. One 
shows a man of about fifty-five at 
the wheel and three women inside 
who may be anywhere from thirty- 
five to forty-five years old. The 
other shows a woman of about 
thirty-five alighting from a sedan, 
while a porter lifts out her bag.” 
“Well,” I asked, “what’s queer 
about that?” 
He went on to explain. As 
agent for two popular makes of 
cars his ideas were worth listening 
to. He is interested, of course, in 
the head of the family. But he 
feels that if the automotive in- 
dustry depended upon the man of 
forty or more for its sales the 
automobile could not possibly have 
hecome so common as it is today. 
He is convinced, from wide ex- 
perience, that the final urge to get 
a demonstration comes surpris- 
ingly often from the son or 
daughter. Father has the cash 
but the youngster has the real 
buying impulse. Father could 
easily worry along with the old 
boat for a year longer—son calls 
it a coffee-mill and daughter thinks 
it looks like an old barn. 
In theory, this is probably en- 
tirely acceptable to most adver- 
tising men. 
Youth is middle- 




































spendthrift, 


Making Youth the Bull’s-Eye of the 
Advertising Target 


How Much Does the Younger Generation Influence Purchasing? 


By Ray Giles 


age conservative. Youth buys 
quickly, maturity brings a more 
judicial frame of mind into its 
buying. Old as the hills, yes, but 
when you get nine foremost auto- 
bile manufacturers side by side in 
print and not one apparently giv- 
ing much thought to the sales 
pressure that youth can_ exert, 
perhaps the subject is worth look- 
ing into farther. 

The automobile agent said this: 
He would have gotten people into 
every one of those illustrations. 
He would have gotten young 
people in—and a suggestion of 
young people’s good times. Why? 
Simply because of his own selling 
experience. Where he shows off 
his car to a mildly interested 
family he always does his best to 
pump the young ones of seventeen 
to twenty-five full of the points 
and virtues of his cars. And the 
sign of his selling ability is mani- 
fested when the young one begins 
to do the selling himself and 
brings the sales triumphantly to a 
close. 

Now the question is: Does the 
advertiser too often overlook this 
youngster? 


COLLARS NOW ALWAYS DIS- 
PLAYED FY YOUTH 


ARROW 


Perhaps you recall some of the 
old Arrow Collar advertisements 
They were photographic, I seem 
to remember, and of this much | 
am sure: They showed an old 
washerwoman admiring Quality as 
she lifted the Arrows from the 
suds. That was before Arrow 
had its present remarkable sales 
leadership. Then Arrow went 
hard after the young men. And 
the young fellows responded. And 
if you stop to think a minute 
you’d question the wisdom of run- 
ning 50 per cent of the Arrow 
men with bald spots, mustaches or 
whiskers—even though they out- 
number the young men. Why? 
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Platedware advertising of only 
a few years ago showed plain por- 
traits of knives and forks and 
spoons. A silvery-haired hostess 
might occasionally preside over a 
table. What are all these Coles 
Phillips girls doing today for 
Community Silver? What's it all 
about ? 

Why do nearly all clothing ad- 
vertisements picture young men 
only? The designer for one of 
the three largest manufacturers of 
men’s clothing said to me, “When 
I was a boy, the father’s clothes 
used to be handed over to the boy 
when they began to show signs of 
wear. Today we find that the 
young man refuses to take his 
father’s left-overs and very often 
the father is glad to get an old 
coat and vest from the son.” 

The advertising manager for 
one of the big department stores 
has been experimenting with this 
element for several years, and 
with remarkable success. On first 


coming with the store he noticed 
that nearly 70 per cent of the items 
featured in the advertising were 
primarily of interest to people of 


thirty-five and upward. There 
was no particular policy behind 
this practice—it simply happened 
to be that way. Gradually he 
began to alter the proportions. 
Misses’ apparel was _ pictured 
oftener. The young woman was 
given more attention in every way. 
Business began to pick up almost 
immediately. Today about 70 per 
cent of the advertising is aimed 
directly at the woman of seven- 
teen to thirty. The experience of 
this store (and it is typical) offers 
rich suggestions to the advertising 
man. 

It is found that the younger 
woman oftener comes to buy 
with the advertisement in her 
hand. This is considered a strong 
indication that she is more influ- 
enced by advertising. 

Ten years ago the young woman 
was commonly accompanied by her 
mother, who influenced her 
strongly in making a choice. To- 
day young women more commonly 
come alone. When the mother is 
along the daughter is called on 
for advice in making selections. 

Girls..seem» to’ be doing their 
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buying at a younger age than ever 
fore. 

The young people seem to have 
better judgment than they showed 
in years gone by. Their apprecia- 
tion of quality and good design 
is constantly growing. 

Very few girls buy in the 
women’s department, but many 
older women buy their apparel in 
the misses’ department. Think it 
over. 

The younger women pay more 
for their gloves, hosiery, under- 
garments and—well, pretty nearly 
everything that a young woman 
buys. 

A student could easily expand 
these findings into a book. He 
could dwell upon the increasing 
glorification of youth, the thrift- 
lessness of youth, the impression- 
ability of youth. All we are try- 
ing to do here is to get a little 
quick perspective. 


A RETAILER TESTIFIES FOR YOUTH 
MOVEMENT 

“T don’t know what we would 
have done during the hard times,” 
says the owner of a successful 
specialty shop, “if it had not been 
for the young people. Our older 
customers simply crawled into 
their shells and refused to buy. 
We decided then and there to 
specialize more and more in pleas- 
ing the more youthful customer. 
These juniors realized that hard 
times never last forever. They 
could see beyond. They were 
willing to take a chance. In my 
opinion it is the go-ahead spirit 
of the young folks that keeps our 
occasional hard times from be- 
coming .semi-chronic. By all 
means they are the most re- 
sponsive group when it comes to 
advertising.” 

The proprietor of a furniture 
and housefurnishing business in 
a medium-sized city in western 
New York State has found also 
that his advertising pays best 
when aimed at buyers on this 
side of thirty. The old folks 
would usually go on with old 
furniture forever if it were not 
for the prods of the daughter who 
is ashamed to bring her friends 
into the house. We aim to show 
as many pictures as possible in 
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Make’Em Split’Em! 
(Another short sermon to space-buyers) 


Do evening newspapers with Sunday 
editions bulk their evening and 
Sunday lineage? 


No sir, they do not. 


They very properly quote evening 
and Sunday lineage separately. 


And is there any essential difference 
in this respect between evening and 
Sunday newspapers and morning and 
Sunday newspapers? 


No sir, there is not, but 


The morning brethren continue to 
bulk week-day lineage with Sunday 
lineage, and 


Many advertisers and space buyers 
continue to be ‘‘bunked’’ by the 
result. 


Get the week-day and Sunday figures 
separated, read them ‘‘asis’’ and you 
will get a correct measure of the im- 
portance of the medium. 


In no other way can you correctly 
compare week-day lineage with week- 
day lineage. 
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our advertising. These new fash- 
ions and utilities represent prog- 
ress and greater beauty in the 
home, and the young woman is 
reaching out for these things 
which her mother is often will- 
ing to do without. 

If this gentleman were to draw 
up a code of advertising practise, 
it might read something like this: 

Don’t forget that the stove 
which best bakes bread and plain 
cakes will also be called upon to 
make fudge and imitate the fancy 
dishes to which daughter was in- 
troduced last night at the Beaux 
Arts. 

Don’t forget that the cigarette 
which was popularized entirely by 
youths has easily won its more 
mature following as a sequel. 

Don’t forget that father may 
pay for the phonograph, but sons 
and daughters are the ones who 
seem to spend money most freely 
for the latest records. 

Don’t forget that mother buys 
85-cent stockings while -daughter 
is wondering if the $2 ones are 
good enough for her own trim 
limbs. 

Don’t forget that if the radio 
rage depended solely upon adults 
of thirty-five or over it would 
probably be a here-and-there affair 
instead of a national epidemic. 

Don’t forget that it’s the little 
electric starter which turns over 
the big-six or the eight-cylinder 
engine. A quick pressure on youth 
is often the best way to get the 
bigger, slower parent going. If 
vou want to check up that state- 
ment, talk with any smart depart- 
ment store man. It may give you 
a brand new idea about sales mak- 
ing and advertising practise. 

It may show you, too, that 
youth—not the older folks—should 
be the bull’s-eye of your own ad- 
vertising target. 





Sporting Goods Account with 


Harris Agency 

The A. J. Reach Company, Philadel- 
phia, manufacturer of sporting goods, is 
conducting a campaign to advertise its 
“Eagle” golf balls. The company will 
advertise its other sporting goods in 
season, using trade and general publi- 
cations. 

The account will be handled by the 
Harris Advertising Company, New York. 
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“Amami” Shampoo, a New 
National Advertiser 


Copy of a new national advertiser is 
appearing in the September issues of 
women’s publications and _ rotogravure 
sections of newspapers. This new _na 
tional advertiser is Prichard & Con 
stance, of New York and London, mak- 
ers of “Amami” shampoo and other 
toilet preparations. The advertising ac 
count has been placed with the New 
York office of the Lyddon & Hanford 
Co.. Rochester. 

The current copy is _ featur'ng 
“Amami” shampoo. Later other toilet 
preparations of this company will he 
advertised. 





Los Angeles Agency Increases 
Staff 

The Dan B, Miner Company, Los An- 
geles advertising agency, has taken over 
the business of Beulah M. Leach, adver 
tising agency, of that city. 

The Miner agency has appointed Miss 
Gertrude G. Brainerd as head of its 
research department. Miss Nina Stew 
art, formerly with the Los Angeles Ex 
press, is in charge of the order depart 
ment. 

Martin C. Quinn, who conducted an 
advertising agency under his name at 
Lexington, Ky., has also joined the stafi 
of the Miner agency. 


Join American Kardex Co. 


Paul C. Lott, formerly sales-promotion 
manager of the Mitchell Motors Co., 
Inc., of Racine, Wis., has been made 
a manager of the Ameri- 
can Kardex Company, of Tonawanda, 
N. Y. Mr. Lott will direct all sales- 
promotion and advertising work. 

S. Sherman and E. Lester Johnson, 
who were also with the Mitchell Motors 
Company, are now with the sales-promo- 
tion department of the American Kardex 
Company. 


With National Vigilance 
Committee 


William A. Golden, who was a former 
United States Post Office inspector, and 
who more recently was with the Good 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., has 
joined the special case staff of the Na 
tional Vigilance Committee of the Asso 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World 
Mr. Golden will A assigned to automo 
bile, tire and automobile accessories in 
vestigations. 


L. C. Moser Joins Meat 
Packers’ Institute 


Leo C. Moser has joined the Institute 
of American Meat Packers, Chicago, as 
a member of the staff of the bureau of 
public relations. Mr. oser was for 
merly director of advertising for the 
U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., and_pre- 
viously was with Pierce’s Farm Week- 
lies, Des Moines, Ta. 
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i National Advertisers entering 

; the St. Louis market, immediately are 

ia XS aware that the use of one newspaper 

ver SAN will not produce sufficiently satisfac- 

a EQS tory results. St. Louis is not “domi- 

_~ S nated” by one newspaper. At the min- 

lew SS imum, two are necessary. 

art 

" Which two? That’s the point. 
Naturally, circulation is an impor- 
tant consideration in making the selec- 

ion tion. Thorough coverage in the zone 

20. of distribution is even more important. 

eri- 

~ This is effected most economic- 

an . ally by limiting the choice to papers . 

no- with negligible waste and duplicated . 

lex Ss circulation—evening papers. 





Necessarily on the List— 


; | | THE ST.LOUIS STAR 
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All This 


SUNDAY GAIN, 99,214 


he Globe-Democrat] ' 


gained nearly 
100,000 in Sunday 
circulation, and almost 
50,000 in Daily cir- 
culation during the 
year ending August 31. 


Few newspapers can 
claim such gains as 


those of The Sunday 
Globe-Democrat. 


™ Blobe- 


The Newspaper of 


F. St. J. Richards Guy 8. Osborn 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Dorland Agency, Ltd., London 
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In 1 Year 


DAILY GAIN, 46,231 


4, IQ2 > 


The principal competitor 

in St. Louis, for instance, 

gained less than half as 

much in Sunday circulation. 
SUNDAY 


August 
eee 261,030 
DAILY 

August 

averse 221,377 
These figures give circu- 
lation, after deducting all 
unsold papers, spoiled in 
press room, left over, unac- 
counted, registered on the 


presses, but not delivered 
to the Mail Room. 


-Memocrat 


‘ of} The Mississippi Valley 


J. 8. Scolaro C. Geo. Krogness 
DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
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Associated American Newspapers, Paris 
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Unlike Any Other Community 


Joplin, Missouri 


The Market 240,000 


The reasons that rank Joplin among the 
choicest sales territories today are: 


A Five Million Dollar Tourist Crop—an 
unprecedented tourist trade pouring into the 
Ozark Playgrounds. 


An Eight Million Dollar Fruit Crop—the 
best one in three years. 


A Twenty-five Million Dollar Manufac- 
turers’ Output—this will surpass all records 
for the past three years. 


A Twenty-five Miilion Dollar Zinc and Lead 
Production—100% increase over 1921. 


A Forty-five Million Dollar Harvest (in- 
cluding live stock) for the farmers of the 
District—at least a 75% increase over 1921. 


Unlike Any Other Newspapers 


Joplin Globe 
& News-Herald 


(A. B. C. Members) 


Representatives 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York Chicago Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 
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Grade-Marks Are Not Trade-Marks 


se of Various Colored Strands to Typify Different Ropes Denied 
Trade-Mark Protection by Patent Office 


ypecial Washington Correspondence 
WELL-KNOWN rope manu- 
d facturer recently applied to 
: Patent Office for registration 
: oe marks, for various kinds 
rope, different colored strands 
iserted within the weave of the 
rope. Some of these were aban- 
doned in view of acknowledged 
srior use of the colors in ques- 
tion by other parties, while the 
remaining applications were op- 
posed by a prominent competitor. 
In the decision of the Commis- 
oner of Patents upholding the 
opposition and denying registra- 
tion of the marks, considerable , 
credit is given the applicant for 
devising what appears to be a 
feasible manner of trade-marking 
rope, a commodity admitted by the 
Examiner to be one most difficult 
permanently to trade-mark. It 
appears that the applicants wove 
the colored strand or ribbon in 
the centre of the rope so that its 
presence and color was apparent 
only by examination of the ends 
of the rope. In this way, the ap- 
plicants had succeeded in labeling 
their product in such a way as to 
be secure from removal without 
at the same ‘time affecting the out- 
ward appearance of the rope. 
Had the applicant been content 
to take a single color and apply it 
to all of its ropes indiscriminately 
and thereby made such color dis- 
tinctiye of all of its ropes, it 
would undoubtedly have secured 
registration. That it sought, how- 
ever, to distinguish each different 
type of rope by a different-colored 
strand, was the cause for the op- 
poser’s success, since the Commis- 
sioner reluctantly but emphatically 
held that the use of the various 
colors in this way could not be 
held to be trade-mark use but was 
rather a means of distinguishing 
one kind of rope from another, it 
being impossible to state that any 
one of these colored strands dis- 
tinguished the applicant’s goods 
irom goods of all other make, as 
a trade-mark is designed to do. 
65 


In other words, the Commis- 
sioner held that these were simply 
grade-marks and not trade-marks 
eligible for registration in the 
Patent Office. 

In this holding, the Commis- 
sioner is supported by a long line 
of decisions. As far back as 
1879, the Supreme Court refused 
to enjoin a firm for using on its 
labels the letters A. C. A., already 
used by the Amoskeag Co. in con- 
nection with a trade-mark to de- 
note its best grade of ticking. 
Again in 1891, the same court re- 
fused to stop a Tennessee com- 
pany from using the letters LL on 
sheeting where it was shown that 
these letters were used only on a 
certain grade of sheeting made by 
the Lawrence Mfg. Co. In 1896, 
a Circuit Court even went so far 
as to hold that the use of the 
word “Imperial” on a particular 
grade of beer prevented the as- 
sertion of any trade-mark rights 
in it. The United States Circuit 
Court for the Wisconsin district 
aptly delineated the situation in 
1900 when it held that “The pur- 
pose of a trade-mark is to denote 
origin or ownership and to distin- 
guish the goods of one manufac- 
turer from those of another. 
Therefore, a manufacturer who 
uses a large number of different 
trade-marks on a single article in 
order to distinguish difference in 
quality, shape and size and to suit 
the whim of his customers thus 
tending to produce confusion in- 
stead of certainty as to origin, is 
not entitled to protection in the 
use of such marks.” 


APPARENT CONTRADICTIONS 


Later cases, however, seem to 
indicate that marks may denote 
both grade and origin and, there- 
fore, be entitled to registration as 
trade-marks. Thus, it was held 
that the use of one mark on all the 
products of a cheese manufacturer 
did not prevent him from claim- 
ing trade-mark rights in a mark 
which he applied only to cream 
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cheese. Again it was held that a 
manufacturer of horseshoe nails 
might have different trade-marks 
for different grades where the 
primary purpose of each is to in- 
dicate origin and not quality and 
that use of a single mark on more 
than one grade is evidence that its 
primary use is not to indicate 
grade or quality. In 1909, the 


District Court of Appeals held. 


that “A firm may have one or a 
dozen marks, but, owing to the 
nature and object of trade-marks, 
it seldom happens that more than 
one mark is used by any dealer to 
designate a particular article.” In 
1911, a Circuit Court, after care- 
fully reviewing the authorities 
above referred to stated its con- 
clusion to be as follows: “In 
principle, there is no_ possible 
ground for refusing to recognize 
any number of trade-marks which 
are really such. That is to say, if 
a man can show that the public 
has in fact come to recognize six 
marks each as separately indicat- 
ing his manufacture, even though 
they are used together, it should 
be no concern of the court to in- 
terfere.” 

It is possible that the decision 
of the Commissioner in the rope 
case will be appealed and that the 
Court may take a different view of 
the situation, but the fact remains 
that those who do not rely on the 
use of a single mark to distinguish 
all of their products from prod- 
ucts of competitors may find that 
they are unable to maintain a 
right to the exclusive use of any 
or more than one of them. If, 
however, different marks are used 
to denote different commodities or 
different grades or qualities of the 
same commodity, there seems to 
be no inherent bar to the monopo- 
lization of all of such marks, only 
provided that they not only dis- 
tinguish between the different 
grades or qualities but also point 
out the origin of the article. Every 
trade-mark owner who reads this 
article will do well to consider 
whether each of his various 
brands, standing by itself, with- 
out any other distinguishing 
marks or names, labels, etc., 


would afford sufficient notice to 
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his trade as to the origin of the 
goods. If not, there would seem 
to be need of proper advertising 
directed to remedy the situation jf 
exclusive use of such brands is to 
be preserved. 





Export Convention to Be Held 
in New York 


The American Manufacturers Expert 
Association will hold its annual meeting 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on 
October 25 and 26. 

E. W. Drooston, export manager of 
Robbins & Myers Company, has been 
appointed chairman of the commiittee on 
arrangements for this convention. 


Orange Crush Account with 


Green, Fulton, Cunningham 
Ward’s Orange Crush Company, Chi 
cago, manufacturer of “Orange Crush” 
and other beverages and flavors, has 


* placed its advertising account with The 


Green, Fulton, Cunningham Company, 
Chicago advertising agency. No cam- 
paign is planned for the immediate 
future. 





Canadian Advertising Planned 


for Lather Brushes 

_T._S. Simms and Company, St. John, 
N. B., manufacturers of brooms and 
brushes, are planning for an advertis 
Ing campaign directed at the Christmas 
trade. Emphasis will be laid on lather 
brushes. Coast to coast newspapers and 
magazines will be utilized. 





Pacific Coast Appointment 


International Magazine 

Walter A. Burr, formerly Western 
representative of Harper’s Bazar, will 
fepresent the International Magazine 
Company’s publications, with: the ex 
ception of Hearst’s International, on the 
Pacific Coast. His headquarters will be 
in Los Angeles. 





Joins New York Staff of 
“Chicago Tribune” 


Harold M. Jackson has joined the 
Chicago Tribune staff in New York. 
where he will be with the national ad 
vertising department. He has been 
with the merchandising staff of the 
Tribune in Chicago for the last thre: 
years. 





H. M. Morgan with John- 
son, Read & Co. 


Herbert M. Morgan, recently assist 
ant vice-aresident of the St. Louis 
Union Trust Company, has joined 
Johnson, Read & Company, advertisin 
agency, Chicago, as vice-president and 
treasurer. 
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The International 

Engineering Congress 
now being held in Rio de Janeiro 
asa part of the Brazilian Cen- 
tennial celebration has aroused 
great interest in Latin American 
engineering projects. 
Ingenierta Internacional is now 
featuring this Congress and its 
programs for the development 
of Latin America. 


The recent announcement, signed 
by Ingenierta Internacional and 
178 American manufacturers, 
which appeared in the New York 
Times will be followed by similar 
advertising in the daily press of 
Rio de Janeiro. Details regarding 
this special goodwill publicity 
will be sent upon request. 


Ingenieria 
Internacional 


Tenth Avenue at 36th Street 
New York City 







Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Washington 
St. Louis 

San Francisco 
London 








Auto Suggestion Copy Sells 


Gasoline 


Standard Oil Company Gets Consumers for “Crown Gasoline” by News 
paper Copy That Relieves the Automobilist of Task of Answer- 


ing “Where Shall We Go?” 


LTHOUGH not quite so __ tions. 

widely discussed a question as 
what the menu for the Sunday 
dinner will be, the matter of 


beef, 









— 
D 


A Sunday Trip G28 


You'll Enjoy 


Good roads and many spots 
of historical interest on 
40-mile jaunt to 
Cartersville 





4 


CROWN 
GASOLINE 





dinner resolves 
lamb or chicken and ic 
cream, chocolate cake or pie,—th: 














ADVERTISER MINIMIZES PRODUCT IN SUGGESTING AUTOMOBILE 
TOUR TO ITS PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE CUSTOMERS 


“Where will we drive the car on 
Sunday?” is nevertheless one of 
sufficient moment every seventh 
day to so many that it can be 
called a national topic. 
Imagination fails on both ques- 


The answer to the Sunda) 


itself into roas 


same old things 
Likewise the an- 
swer to “Wher 
will we go?” come 
back true to form 
the same old plac« 
In the dim and 
distant past th 
makers of food 
products saw that 
direct-mail adver 
tising in the form 
of cook-books and 
display advertising 
that gave recipes 
would be read be 
cause the house 
wife wanted ideas 
on what to eat. 
Of course this 
brand of baking 
powder or that 
brand of sauc: 
was necessary t 
insure success. 
Recently an off- 
cial of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company 
of Kentucky, W. 
E. Smith, vice 
president in charge 
of advertising at 
Louisville, Ky.. 
translated this idea 
into an advertising 
plan that is selling 
Crown Gasoline. 
Automobil « 
owners in certain 
Southern States 
are finding in 
newspapers large 
space display ad- 


vertising that answers their ques- 
tion of where to go on Sunday. 
In such copy Crown Gasoline is 
incidental, as the baking powder, 
sauce or condensed milk is in an 
advertiser's cook-book, 
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The Detroit News 


consolidated—Detroit Journal—July 22, 1922 


Over 275,000 


Net paid circulation 








The Greatest 
Circulation Bargain 
In America 


Today The Detroit News circulation is many thou- 
sands over its figure. 


Announcement of actual net paid circulation will 
be made after sufficient time has elapsed for com- 
plete stablization. 
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Y Es. Connecticut is plugging right along! 


The metal industries are on full time, cotton 
goods manufacturing is normal, silk manufac- 
turing has fallen away but little, and the 
making of firearms and ammunition is more 
important today than before war times. 


So the five most important trading areas of the 
State — Hartford, New Haven, Waterbury, 
New London, and Meriden, are high peaks of 
prosperity right now! 

Babson says that by avoiding the strike areas 
“an attractive sales field can be selected in 


New England.” 


This is it! Why overlook it any longer if 
you expect your fall plans to make real sales 
headway? 


Many advertisers are right now conducting a 
profitable initial campaign in the Connecticut 
Combination. 
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OF PROSPERITY 








New the peculiar yet fortunate part of it 
is that 90% of Connecticut’s 1,380,631 


population is located in or around a few cities. 
Seventy-four per cent is in the five trading areas 
of Hartford, New Haven, Waterbury, New London 
and Meriden—the very areas covered by the Con- 
necticut Five-Star Combination, comprising the 


HARTFORD COURANT NEW HAVEN JOURNAL-COURIER 
WATERBURY REPUBLICAN AND AMERICAN 
NEW LONDON DAY MERIDEN RECORD 


This Combination therefore offers you the oppor- 
tunity to cover Connecticut’s five peaks of pros- 
perity so economically that your sales overhead 
starts low and continues—during the campaign— 
to be an ever-decreasing percentage of sales volume. 


A phone call will 


bring you more The 
data about this 


market today. / ONN ECTI CUT 











—" OMBINATION 


° © mEmoew 
new \enoem 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN, Representatives 
Canadian Pacific Bldg. Tremont Bldg. Tribune Bidg. 
New York Boston Chicago 
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Each advertisement is concerned 
with one particular short automo- 
bile trip for which ‘the starting 
point is the city in which that ad- 
vertisement appears. The copy 
gives a route map, a motor log 
and pictures by word and illustra- 
tions scenes along the way on 
this particular trip. A _ specific 
example of the foregoing gen- 
eralizations regarding this cam- 
paign is an advertisement headed 
“They’re on Their Way to Indian 
Springs. One of Georgia’s most 
beautiful and historic spots. Good 
Roads! Good Time! Good Eats!” 
Two pictures of scenes in Indian 
Springs, a map and a log of the 
route from Atlanta to Indian 
Springs follow this heading. 

The text reads: 


One of the most delightful trips the 
Atlanta motorist can take, is the sixty- 
five-mile spin to Indian Springs, where 
the historic Indian Treaty, when Geri- 
eral McIntosh ceded all of the lands 
west of the Flint River to the white 
man, was signed, 

The roads are splendid, and you can 
go down and back in the same day, with 
lenty of time to spend at the Springs. 
Wonderful sulphur springs with medici- 
nal properties. Dances, fried chicken 
dinners! 

Take this trip! 
enjoy the outing! 

Stop in for free air or water, or fill 
your tank with Crown Gasoline at a 
Standard Oil service station at Atlanta 
or Griffin. 

Crown Gasoline pump stations, dis 
ensing Crown Gasoline and Polarine 

otor Oils, at almost every point along 
the route. 

Watch for the Crown. Crown Gaso- 
line never varies. Every gallon meets 
our specifications. Always the same pure 
and powerful motor fuel, wherever you 
find it. 


Know your State! 


Food products and gasoline may 
seem so far apart that the same 
advertising copy idea would not 
seem to be applicable to both. 
The Standard Oil Company saw 
through the other end of the tele- 
scope and realized that the Sun- 
day dinner and the Sunday auto- 
mobile ride are closely related 
topics to the buyer of such things. 
In both cases the buyer was in 
need of suggestions. 


J. T. Miller, for the last year asso- 
ciated with William Irving Hamilton, 
New York advertising agent, has opened 
an office under his own name in New 
York. 
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Vanderhoof & Company Have 
New Accounts 


Vanderhoof & Company, Chicago ad 
vertising agency, have secured the ac 
count of the Titinois Moulding Com- 
any and the Gold Furniture Company, 
oth of Chicago. Newspapers are being 
used for “Narcissus” mirrors manufac 
tured by the former company. A cam 
paign in trade papers, newspapers and 
general national mediums is planned 
for “Rex” upholstered furniture manu 
factured by the Gold Furniture Com 
pany. 


Dahlia Farm Invites Returning 
Vacationists 


The Peacock Dahlia Farms, Inc., 
Berlin, N. J., is using space in news 
papers, inviting vacationists returning 
from Atlantic City and other South 
Jersey resorts to stop at the Farms and 
see the flowers in Full bloom. Berlin 
is just off the White Horse Pike—the 
main route to the shore resorts, from 
which people are now returning. The 
advertisement also gives the time of 
trains. 


Wm. R. Robinson Co. Adds to 
Staff 


Charles E. Hall, for four years gen 
eral manager of the Chamber of Com. 
merce, Oklahoma City, has joined Wm. 
R. Robinson Co., Inc., advertising 
agency, New York. 

Previous to his work in Oklahoma 
City Mr. Hall was assistant secretary of 
oe _pnaater of Commerce, Rochester, 


Australia Adopts Export 
Trade-mark 


All the State Governments of Aus 
tralia have agreed to adopt the Federal 
uniform export trade-mark plan, which 
provides that all goods for export will 
bear an Australian mark of a distinc- 


tive design. Each manufacturer may 
also use his own trade-mark in addition 
if he so desires. 


Returns to Washington “Post” 


Harry F. Thompson, who has been 
with the Washington Times, has re 
turned to the advertising department of 
the Washington Post. Mr. Thompson 
had been with the Washington ost 
prior to his joining the ashington 
Times. 


New Six-Point League 
Directory 


The Six-Point League Directory, of 
the Six- Point League, newspaper repre 
sentatives’ organization, New York. 
which lists new advertisers, personnel 
of advertising agencies, etc., will be 
issued about September 15. 
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78,000,000 Cis 


Ree ORE than 2,000,000 

Ri people make some 
78,000,000 visits every 
wee) year to 48,000 news 
diaiers to buy the 12 magazines 
of the All-Fiction Field. These 
people pay down annually over 
$11,500,000 in cash for their 


favorite fiction magazine. 








HAT better proof could 
there be that these 
} people are buyers? That 
vr'¢ 4) they can and do spend 
money liberally? Each of them 
pays more than $5 a year for 
fiction alone. Pays it without 
the lure of salesmen, contests, 
premiums, or cut rates of any 


kind. 












The Field of frea 











a 
Cash Purchases 


HESE people do not wait 

for their fiction to come 
|} to them. They go out 
| of their way to get it. 
Each and every one of these 
78,000,000 purchases is a _ vote 
of confidence by some reader 
for some All-Fiction Field maga- 
zine. 


~Y O you wonder that this 

y 2 ,) 2,000,000 unforced circu- 

an \s) lation has proved singu- 
bone) Jarly responsive to 
advertising? The All-Fiction Field 
is not afraid of coupon copy. Such 
advertising in the All-Fiction Field 
regularly out-pulls all other media 
on a list. Why don't you test it 
out yourself? 
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New Advertisers In 
The All-Fiction 
Field 


During the past three months 
these well-known advertisers, 
among others, have added the 
All-Fiction Field to their list: 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
Eveready Flashlights 

Hupmobile 

Wilkins Evertite Bags 

P. F. Collier Books 

Cheney Cravats 

Brunswick Phonographs 

Taylor Instruments 

Hind’s Honey and Almond Cream 
Cleveland Automobile 

Hood Rubber Products Co. 
Stevens Arms, Rifles and Shotguns 
Ingersoll Watches 

Kum-A-Part Cuff Buttons 
Whittimore Shoe Cleaner 

Lyon & Healy, Musical Instruments 


They get more than 
2,000,000 circulation for 


$2700 a Page 



























































Selling the Exotic to Main Street 


A. A. Vantine & Co. Succeed Where Carol Kennicott Failed 


By James Henle 


R EADERS of “Main Street” 
\ recall that Carol Kennicott’s 
Oriental party, though it aroused a 
great deal of comment at the time, 
did not get Gopher Prairie out of 
its rut. No other woman showed 
any desire to imitate Carol, and 
her example was politely disre- 
garded by the other society 
matrons who entertained that 
winter. 

But where Carol failed to sell 
the exotic to Main Street, A. A. 
Vantine & Co. are succeeding. The 
Vantine company is selling its in- 
cense, incense burners, Oriental 
perfumes and other toilet products 
perfumed with Eastern scents—it 
is selling these all over the coun- 
iry, in Cities large and small and 
even in little villages of less than 
a thousand population. Gopher 


Prairie may have shied at Carol 


Kennicott’s ideas as high-falutin’, 
but it has been cordial to the wares 
of Vantine’s. 

The powerful arm of national 
advertising has been called upon 
to do this and with its aid distri- 
bution has been obtained through 
drug stores, department stores, 

sift shops and, in general stores 
of hamlets. Space is being taken 
in weeklies and monthlies of 

seneral. circulation and in those 
soneead particularly to women. 

The nature of that advertising 
and the work of the fifty salesmen 
who are engaged in selling to the 
retail trade will be described later. 
First comes the story as to how 
Vantine’s got its initial impetus in 
the wholesale trade. 

Of all products connected with 
the East incense is the most dis- 
inctive and probably the easiest to 

ll. It has no Occidental com- 

‘titor, The name of Vantine’s 

as for generations ranked with 

1e very highest among importers 

f Eastern products. Some whole- 

ile business was done even in the 

iys when the chief enterprise un- 
er that name was one of the best 
nown retail establishments on 


Fifth Avenue. Later the Vantine 
ownership changed and the retail 
store was closed, but the company 
still retained its pre-eminent pres- 
tige among importers from the 
Orient. 


VANTINE’S PRESTIGE HELPED THE 
LINE FROM THE START 


It was no trick at all to sell 
Vantine’s incense when, last year, 
a determined effort was made to 
build up retail outlets for the com- 
pany. Dealers knew—such is the 
glamour that clings to a name that 
has once adorned the Avenue— 
that their customers who. wanted 
incense would be glad to buy Van- 
tine’s incense. This demand was 
increased by a strong national ad- 
vertising campaign. Also, the 
company was ingenious enough: to 
merchandise its goods effectively. 
Formerly incense had been merely 
incense. It had never been scent- 
ed with anything except sandal- 
wood. Vantine’s now got out new, 
strange varieties of incense. It 
sold them in_ different sized 
packets, including one put on the 
market at a popular price. Also, 
it marketed Vantine’s incense in 
two forms—the ordinary powdered 
kind and also the compact, made 
into small cones. 

The name of Vantine’s helped 
the incense. Then the incense be- 
gan to help Vantine’s and the 
other articles in the Vantine line. 
To burn incense, one must havé an 
incense burner. And of course it 
should be Vantine’s. Then there 
were other goods not directly re- 
lated to the incense. There were 
Oriental perfumes, toilet waters, 
talcum powder, cold cream, van- 
ishing cream, etc.—each article 
carrying with it a faint or a strong 
Oriental scent, according to its 
nature. 

The toilet articles were tied up 
with the incense in another way. 
To each of its retail dealers Van- 
tine’s gives a little incense burner 
in the image of Buddha. All the 
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advertising of the Vantine line 
carries with it the slogan, “Van- 
tine’s, the Buddha of Perfumes.” 


ADVERTISING HELPS TO QUADRUPLE 
BUSINESS 


This year, with the sale of the 
incense safely launched, the chief 
advertising and merchandising ef- 
forts have been directed toward 
the toilet articles. Ineidentally, it 
is estimated that business this year 
will quadruple that of 1921. Ad- 
vertising has played an important 
part in this. At present a series 
of advertisements entitled “The 
Dance of the Perfumes” is being 
run, The space varies between 
a half column and a column and 
illustrations are used both of fig- 
ures symbolic of the dances and 
direct photographs of Vantine 
goods. The object of the copy is 
to give by suggestion, rather than 
description, the sense of the heavy, 
languorous, Oriental perfumes. 
The copy in one advertisement 
reads: 


The River Menam, Mother of Waters, 
flows placidly through Bangkok, “Venice 
of the East.” The Sacred Lotus nods 
to the soft breeze. In the shadow of 
the Royal Temple, Wat Prakow, where 
sits the Great Jade Buddha, Lakhon 
Girls with gold-tipped fingers tread the 
mazes of the Nautch Dance. From the 
vales and glades of storied Siam, rare 
flower notes come forth to enrich Van- 
tine’s Oriental Novelty bouquet delight, 
Jafleur, A halo of abiding floralcy, a 
whisper of old Oriental legends hovers 
always around the wearer of Jafleur 
Extract. 


Strangely enough—or perhaps 
not so strangely——the experience 
of Vantine salesmen has been 
that storekeepers in small towns 
and villages are just as alive to the 
possibilities of a distinctly new 
line as are their supposedly more 
progressivé brothers of ‘the big 
cities. Most perfumes sold today 
are of the more spirited French 
type. Oriental odors are heavier 
and more sensuous. That there is 
plenty of room, however, for both 
kinds of perfumes is shown by the 
fact that last year sales of this 
commodity reached the figure of 
$72,000,000. 

Dealers in the smaller towns 
have shown their keen interest in 
Vantine advertising, and salesmen 
have been instructed to point out 
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to them that they receive from 
the same proportionate advant: 
as do dealers on the “big circui..’ 
Surprising results have been . 
tained in many cases. Kan: 
usually considered one of the m 
typically American of the ruil 
States, has proved a good custon 
for the perfumes of the pict 
esque East, while even in C-: 
fornia an active business has be 
built up despite the vigorous co 
petition of the local Japanese. 

Many dealers appreciate the gi/: 
of incense burners; these are | 
to especially good use by esta 
lishments that try to be “diff: 
ent” and to attain an exotic ai: 
Druggists, who are among thi 
very best of Vantine’s dealer: 
have been urged to employ them 
in order to rid their shops of th 
characteristic “druggy” odor to 
which some persons object. It is 
also argued by Vantine’s that 
whether the incense burners sel! 
incense or not, they are apt to r¢ 
call the idea of perfume to per 
sons in the store and lead to sales 
in the department devoted to toilct 
preparations. Use of the incense 
burners in drug stores is, of 
course, secondary to their sale to 
consumers, many of whom buy 
them for their ornamental and 
decorative qualities. 

Lithograph window displays are 
given to dealers and an important 
part of the salesman’s duty is to 
try to obtain permission himself to 
put in one of these. To be sure, 
this depends upon the salesman’s 
own personality and the relation 
he manages to establish with his 
customers. Japanese lanterns, 
parasols and other articles ‘tich in 
their Oriental connotation, _ to- 
gether with directions how to us« 
these to obtain ‘the’ most effective 
display of Vantine’s goods, ar 
supplied to make such windows at 
tractive. 

Though retailers are given th: 
privilege of having their orders 
booked through jobbers of their 
own choice, they are not urged t: 
do this. Vantine’s also follow 
the policy of a number of con 
cerns selling to the drug trad 
and, as premiums, gives its dealers 
free goods in proportion to th 
amount of goods they order. 
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They are both hard to pick 
















WHEN we started in the advertising agency business 
twenty years ago most agencies were pretty bad—as bad 
as most automobiles were twenty years ago. 

A few good ones here and there, but aside from 
them ‘‘there was small choice in rotten apples.”’ 

But in the years that have passed, wonders have 
been accomplished in both fields. 

Can you name a bad car today? 

No. They are all pretty good. 

It is so of agents. 

Most of the agencies we know about are excellent. 
They are conducted by men ot high ability who have 
surrounded themselves by staffs in which talent simply 
sticks out. 

The operation of agencies has become more or 
less standardized and honesty of purpose, zealousness, 
loyalty and hard, earnest work are the outstanding 
characteristics. 

Can you name a bad agency? 

Probably not. 

The respect we feel for our competitors makes it 
difficult to write an ad about ourselves. 


CALKINS & HOLDEN, INC. 


250 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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When a bottle of Vantine’s per- 
fume or face powder or a pack- 
age of incense reaches the con- 
sumer, Vantine’s direct advertising 
goes with it in the form of a 
booklet entitled “Just a Word.” 
This ‘is a miniature catalogue, 
illustrating the most popular num- 
bers in the Vantine line. 

Frgm the amount of business 
that Vantine’s does it would seem 
that the exotic holds no terrors 
for the American woman, whether 
she lives in New York or Gopher 
Prairie. In the latter town she is 
just as wideawake, just as much 
on the lookout for the novel, just 
as easily interested in new mer- 
chandise. Vantine’s has proved 
that the subtle charm of the exotic 
East can be sold to her just as can 
electric washing machines and 
vacuum cleaners. 


Aroostook 
Potato Growers Will 
Advertise 


HE Aroostook Potato Grow- 

ers, Inc., an association of 
growers, with headquarters at 
Presque Isle, Me., will advertise 
to the trade and will advertise for 
seed potatoes in the South, Frank 
E. Coombs, secretary-manager of 
the association, informs PRINTERS’ 
Inx. Mr. Coombs also states that 
the executive committee of the 
association has requested him to 
establish a sales office and ap- 
point a sales manager. In addi- 
tion to a sales manager with 
headquarters at Presque Isle, it 
is probable, Mr. Coombs says, 
that in leading cities sales repre- 
sentatives will be appointed. 

According to an announcement 
of the association, abeut 85 per 
cent of the total tonnage of 
Aroostook potatoes out of the 
State of Maine is controlled by 
it. In this announcement the fol- 
lowing information regarding the 
formation and plans of the asso- 
ciation is set forth: 

“Aroostook County, Maine, is 
the largest potato shipping section 
in the United States. 

“The soil and climate condi- 
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tions make it ideal for the grow 
ing of potatoes. 

“For years we have been work 
ing individually. No organiza 
tion, no regular package and 1 
uniformity. 

“We growers realized this ar 
so formed the Aroostook Potat 
Growers, Inc. 

“As an association we aim 
eliminate bulk shipments for tl 
reason that on practically ever 
car there is a shortage. 

“We will start this fall by sack 
ing everything in a ten-peck pack 
age, which will bear the name « 
the shipper; also showing him a. 
a member. 

“Federal and State inspectic 
will be established here so th: 
cars can be inspected at shippin: 
point. This will insure good grad; 
and you will be assured of getting 
what is ordered. 

“This association has sanctioned 
the use of Boggs Potato Graders, 
insuring uniformity of grade as 
to size and eliminating a sourc 
of many car rejections. 

“A rate department has been 
formed so that members and re- 
ceivers will be protected by in 
suring the application of the low- 
est legal rate.” 


Advertising for County Fair 
When Steele County, Minn., held its 


annual fair at Owatonnia, Minn., this 
year, the Steele County Agricultura! 
Society took full-page newspaper spac« 
in Minneapolis newspapers to advertise 
the county and the fair. Minneapolis is 
about sixty miles distant from Owatonna 
but the success of the fair seems to 
have justified the society in advertising 
its county fair in a metropolis many 
miles awayr 

The copy was headed “The World's 
Richest Community, Steele County, 
Minnesota. Leads America in Produ 
tion.” A hugé butter tub was pictured 
and the copy was run in the whit 
space between hoops. Interesting 
statistics concerning the county’s pr 
ductivity were given in the advertis: 
ment. The opening was attended | 
13,734 visitors. 


Joins Sales Staff of Chicago 
Trade Papers 


R. G. Smith has joined the sales d 
partment of Industrial Publicatior 
Inc., Chicago, publishers of Buildir 
Supply News and Brick and Clay Re 
ord. He was formerly with t! 
American Contractor staff in Chicag 
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Halftones of the Oil Market 
NUMBER 9 


























These views, taken by our own staff men, showing American- 
owned oil terminals in Mexico, indi the i ing importa- 
tion of oil into the U.S. The hs th Ives are selected 
from a file of more than 3000: prints covering all types of mate- 
rials and equipment for the oil industry—a pictorial museum of 
the industry which is at your service. 








me NATIONAL sz 
“PETROLEUM 
112 HURON ROAD NEW § CLVELAND, OHI0 
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12% 
advertise in 
THE IRON AGE 





72% of all compa- 
nies advertising in the five 
most prominent business 
papers serving the metal- 
working and metal-pro- 
ducing industries are 
Iron Age advertisers. 
The next nearest publi- 
cation has 26%. 
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Over 39% are in 
The Iron Age to the ex- 
clusion of the other four 
papers. This advertising 
preference has existed 
for years. 


What greater trib- 
ute could be paid to the 
value of any publication 
for advertising purposes? 


THE IRON AGE 


Established 1855 








239 WEST 39th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Buy Printing 


An interesting announcement 
regarding a book on this sub- 
ject, now ready for distribu- 
tion, will be made in. next 
week’s issue of Printers’ Ink. 


Watch for it. 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Grafts Building ° Telephone Longacre 2320 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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Increased Turnover Is Rice & 
Hutchins Message to Retailers 


Business-Paper Advertising Concentrates on Three Points 


By Henry Burwen 


€ PECIAL facilities or advan- 
© tages which make for fast rate 
o! turnover in a line of merchan- 
dise were always a telling argu- 
mont, but are more so than usual 
these days. If the conditions of the 
last two years have taught retail- 
ers anything at all, it is the abso- 
lu'e importance of keeping their 
stock investments down. In fact, 
some learned the lesson too well 
and reduced investments to the 
point where lack of stock seriously 
interfered with sales. 

But a man who has had to write 
down his inventory from $17,000 
to $11,000 is for a time at least go- 
ing to keep as little money as pos- 
sible in stock. Having been 
burned once he stays away from 
the fire. Aside from this, many 
retailers have had to find ways of 
doing business on a smaller invest- 
ment because inventory losses have 
shrunk their capital. 

Recognizing these conditions, 
Rice & Hutchins have been devot- 
ing their space in business publi- 
cations almost entirely to the 
argument of turnover, with espe- 
= emphasis upon the Educator 
ine, 

There are several angles from 
which this firm-can demonstrate 
its argument. In the first place, 
the Educator line is a standardized 
stable line, the styles of which 
rarely change. This eliminates 
much of the speculative element, 
because, like sugar, it is merchan- 
dise that is always salable. Some 
shoe styles are out of fashion al- 
most before the retailer. can get 
the goods on his shelves. Not 
so with Educators; for summer or 
winter, the same styles are made 
and sold. This point finds ex- 
pression in a testimonial letter re- 
ceived from a store jn Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., which was reproduced 
in business papers: 


Ve maintain a stock sheet and sum- 
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mary card system which gives us all 
details at a glance and it is our pleasure 
to state that with your dealers’ advertis- 
ing helps we me turning our Educator 
stock between four and five times a 
year. We believe we are justified in 
expecting better results in the future, as 
we find the demand growing, especially 
on_the new Modified lasts. 

Every time we inventory, our sec- 
tions of Educator Shoes look to us l’ke 
oases in a desert. No odds and ends, 
no out-of-style goods, and no discon- 
tinued numbers. 


Rice & Hutchins frequently use 
testimonial letters of this sort and 
find them very effective. 

The second important point em- 
phasized in connection with the 
argument of rapid turnover is the 
nine distributing points, located at 
Boston, New York, Atlanta, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis and Chicago. At 
each of these are kept full stocks 
not only of Educators but of most 
of the other 200 odd styles the 
company makes. The retailer can 
“size in” every day and the com- 
pany makes a strong point of giv- 
ing excellent service on the small 
filling orders of one to a half 
dozen pairs. 


MERCHANTS MAY EASILY FILL 
IN STOCK 


The ability to fill in rapidly 
solves one of the biggest troubles 
of the merchant. He may have his 
shelves loaded with stock, but if 
his sizes are broken he is just as 
badly off on a particular sale as 
if he had no stock at all. Without 
the ability to size in quickly, the 
retailer must — place a large 
order covering the efiffre range of 
sizes. Where et can fill in quick- 
ly, however, he can play pretty 
close to the minimum limit in plac- 
ing his season’s order. In fact, 
that is one of the things that Rice 
& Hutchins encourage, both 
through their advertising and sales 
force. It makes a big selling 
point, and one that is getting new 
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dealers every day. 

To illustrate how the company 
brings out this point, a typical ad- 
vertisement is quoted: 


Takinc THE GAMBLE OUT OF THE 
Retait SHor Business 
The retailing of merchandi bject 


to style variation is a gambling proposi- 
tion. Maintaining a reserve stock of 





“You Get These, George” 


“Here's the number—be'll have them for you in « 
minute, sit!” —yes, even che errand boy can sell Educator 
Shoes for you, as fast and as satisfactorily as your star 
salesman. 


Think of the saving in sales cost, and the certainty of 
pleasing and holding your Educator customer—and the 
saving in overhead—because you can carry so limited a 
stock. 


The number of Educator wearers is growing. The Edu- 
cator habit is an efficient habil, and it's catching. 


and overhead way down and going lowe ~—turnover end 
customer satisfaction way up and going higher—that's 
what your Educator account means fo you. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
BOSTON USA 


IN A BUSINESS THAT IS NOTORIOUS FOR SLOW STOCK TURN- 
ADVERTISING THAT EMPHASIZES QUICK 


OVER, 
RESALE IS ESPECIALLY EFFECTIVE 


such merchandise is a precarious busi- 
ness at best. The retailer’s problem is 
to minimize this uncertainty but still 
keep his stock up to the requirements 
of his trade without exceeding it 
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ceives prominence in the adver 
tising; in fact, receives more at 
tention, if anything, than th 
others. This is the easy salabilit 
of Educators, not only because o° 
the demand that has been ereated 
which affects the total volume o 
business, but becayse of the spee 
with which individual sales ma: 
be consummate 
“They don’t ‘shop’ fo 
Educators, «they bu 
them” is the way i 
is expressed. “Ever, 
retail shoe deale 
knows the tremendou 
difference that make: 
He knows that a: 
Educator Shoe sal: 
means simply takine 
the number and size 
from the modest 
stock he carries. H: 
knows the saving i 
sales expense in not 
having to try on style 
after style, with the 
chance of indecision 
and no sale.” 
Another advertise- 
ment bearing on the 
same angle points out 
how Educator sales 
are often made over 
the telephone. “Send 
me up two pairs—my 
size is——” reads the 
headline. “What if 
every customer were 
as easy to handle as 
that!” What indeed? 
It would certainly 
make a great differ- 
énce in the cost of 
doing business! 
Each of the three points relat- 


re turnover, as used by Rice 


utchins, is a barbed arrow that 





Herein lies the secret of his success. 
Rice & Hutchins, Inc., have solved 
this problem for the retail shoe dealer. 
Their distribution policy makes it pos- 
sible for the dealer carrying their shoes 
to have practically no reserve stock on 
hand and yet keep up with the demands 
of his trade, because nine _ centrally 
located Rice & Hutchins distributing 
houses supply dealers with shoes in 
cases, dozens or single-pair lots. It is 
to the retailer’s advantage to handle 
stock which he can get easily and 
quickly and so el’minate the gambling 
element so strong in the retail business. 


goes’ straight 'to*the tender spot of 
the retailer. Standardized styles 
quick sizing-in service, easy sala- 
bility form a combination it is hard 
for him to back away from. 

Turnover ‘is perhaps the most 
vital, most telling appeal it is pos- 
sible to use for any line of resak 
merchandise today. 





The Burns-Wolaver Company, an ad 
vertising agency, has been organized at 


‘i - z Cleveland by Charles L. Burns and 
Still a third important point re- EF. D. Wolaver. 
88 PRINTERS’ INK Sept. 14, 10> 
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Do you use a rate-book 
or rate-sheets? 


Fso,youcaninstantly appreciate the 

part played by Sweet’s Engineering 

Catalogue of Industrial and Power 
Plant Materials and Equipment. 


It isn’t a place for display advertising 
— itis solely and simply the reference 
or “rate-book” used by industrial and 
engineering buyers to get the com- 
plete data needed for writing speci- 
fications or issuing requisitions. 


Just as virtually every important 
space-buyer uses rate-books or rate- 
sheets in making up lists, the 15,000 
big buyers who get Sweet’s use it 


steadily when buying. 


SWEET’S CATALOGUE SERVICE 
THE F. W. DODGE CO. 
119 West 40th Street New York City 
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Little Advertising 
Jokers 





By Claude Schaffner 





HAT large agencies turn over 
to cubs all but the biggest 
accounts. 

That an agency is growing stale 
if it recommends the same type of 
copy. for the second year. 

That an agent is sure to be a 
humdinger if he says he often ad- 
vises* against advertising. 

That no advertiser's salesmen 
are able to make an unbiased mar- 
ket investigation. 

That you have to eat, skep and 
golf with a client to hold his 
business. 

That the men in charge of 
branch advertising agencies are 
nothing but -glorified errand boys. 

That merely making an adver- 
tiser dissatisfied with his agency 
is a mark of clever salesmanship. 

That a product without a trick 
name is booked for the skids. 

That it is always a knockout to 
inquire casually whether the manu- 
facturer has the facilities for tak- 
ing care of the orders which may 
result from your proposed cam- 
paign. 

That most of the judges in 
slogan contests belong in some 
quiet retreat for the feeble-minded. 

That it is a popular indoor sport 
for national advertisers to call for 
a couple of tons of paid-for-if- 
accepted cover designs and then 
pick the worst one of the lot. 

That you always have the pros- 
pect at a disadvantage if you can 
get him into a conference in your 
own office. 

That thirty pages of platitudes 
wrapped, around a schedule make 
a tempting plan. 


E. R. Singer with Ross 
Catalogue Corporation 


E. R. Singer, formerly secretary and 
assistant treasurer of the Carey Print- 
ing Company, Inc., New York, has been 
elected vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Ross Catalogue Corporation. 

ew York. The Ross company will 
publish a reference book of office ap- 
pliances. etc., for. practising. accountants, 
purchasing agents, systematizers and 
office executives. 
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F. W. Ayer a “Printers’ Ink ’ 
Subscriper. in 1888 


“MeRIDALE Farms 
AYER & MCKINNEY, PROPRIETORS 
MerepituH, N. Y., 

, me 5, 1922 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

_ Referring to. mine of ,August 8 da 
inquiry develops thatamy file-of Pri: 
ERS’ INK begifs with the issue of \ 
vember 15th, 1888, No. 9 of Volume 
At that time it was a semi-month’,. 
The issue December 1, 1888, carries t' e 
colored subscription label of that day ‘o 
our address and it would .seem a f.:r 
inference that I was among the read: -s 
of the first isdue, July 15, 1888. 

Our advertisement «first appeared 
the front page in the issue of January 
1, 1890. Scrap books show that we 
have used the. first page of Printexs 
Ink .continuously since November 3, 
1909. My impression is that our con 
tinuous use of it dated somewh:: 
further back. 

«F. W. Ayer 


a 


Mr. Harris, .Too, a Subscriber 
to Volime One 


Monrtctiair, N. J., September 7 
Ed:‘tor of Printers’ Ink: 

I took Printers’ Ink the first year 
of its publication and now have the 
copies of that year bound. I think | 
had*one or more communications print 
ed in the paper at that early date. 

I had occasion to remember the ap 
pearance of the paper, for the reason 
that before it was heard of I had on 
my desk the dummy of a_ magazine 
called Printegs’ Inx. At that time | 
was president of the Amer'can Rail 
way Publishing Company which owned 
The American Journal of Railway Ap- 
pliances, The Street Railway Journal 
and Power. This early Printers’ Inx 
was to be a house-organ for our papers. 
My colleagues were H. Swetland 
and James H. McGraw. 

I am quite sure that the present great 
paper is away beyond what Mr. Rowell 
or any of us expected to see built. 

Emerson P. Harris 





New York Advertising Wo- 
men’s First Dinner of Season 


The first regular dinner meeting of 
the New York League of Advertising 
Women will be he the evening of 
September 19 at the New York ‘Adv«r 
tising Club. There will be a dozen fiv« 
minute speeches from club members in 
dicating what the League has done an 
ean do for women in advertising and 
for advertising in general. 


Stromberg Carburetor Sales 
Climb Upward 


Net profits of the Stromberg Carb. 
retor, Company, Chicago, for the second 
quarter of 1922: ending June ,30, were 
$192.328, over eight times the profits f 
the first quarter of; the year. 
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THE PLAIN DEALER 
is Cleveland and Ohio’s 


GREATEST 
SALESMAN 


of any priced merchandise 


During the first. 8 
months of 1922 the 
PLAIN DEALER, 
alone, published more 
NATIONAL §advertis- 
ing than ALL other 
Cleveland newspapers 
combined. 


The Plain Dealer 


Firet Newspaper of Cleveland. Fifth City 


JOHN B. WOODWARD WOODWARD & KELLY 
Times Bldg., New York Security Bldg., Chicago 
Fine Arts Bidg., Detroit 


SS 
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The Main Channel f. 
To the Textile | 


58 per cent of the advertising space in 
Textile World is devoted to products which 
are sold to other industries as well as to 
textile mills. 





Of the 850 advertisers, more than half use 
no other textile publication. 


Textile World is the backbone of prac- 
tically every sales campaign to reach textile 
mills. This applies to the general industrial 
proposition (such as factory equipment ) as 
well as to the strictly textile campaign 
(such as textile machinery ). 













BRAGDON, LORD &NAGLECO. © 


334 Fourth Avenue A > 
NEW YORK oe 
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No magic put Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, 
Pepsodent tooth paste, Lucky Strike 
cigarettes, Prince Albert tobacco and 
- Palmolive soap in their sales positions 


in New Jersey! They fight for busi- 
4 ness, *but they furnish their salesmen 
plenty of ammunition in the way of 
home-town newspaper advertising. 


General market surveys covering 
Breakfast Foods, Dentifrices, Tobacco 
Prodycts, and Toilet Soaps are now 
available. They will show you where 
your brand stands in New Jersey. They 
are free upon request and incur no 
obligation. 


Your brand can be included among the 

* “best sellers” in New Jersey. Distribution 
_ costs are small jin this state. Through 
League newspapers it is possible to obtain 

dealer cooperation that speaks a friendly 

word for your "product and over-comes 
consumer inertia to buy. Details furnished 

anyone interested. 


The League’s 1922 book of facts, “New Jersey and Its 
Twelve Major Markets,”’ contains 56 pages of vital in- 
formation. It is free upon request on your business sta- 
tionery. 


NEW JERSEY 
DAILY LEAGUE 


Star-Eagle Bldg., Newark, N. J. 








NEWARK CAMDEN ATLANTIC CITY 
Star-Eagle rier Press-Union 

JERS CITY ETH PERTH AMBOY 
Jersey Journal Journal ews 

PATERSON PASSAIC PLAINFI 
Press-Guardian Herald Courier-News 


HACKENSACK ASBURY PARK 
Bergen Eve. Record Press 
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How to Get More Attention for 
Unobtrusive Trade-Marks 


oes the Average Buyer Ignore the Necessity of Looking for Adver- 
tised Insignias of Origin? 


By W. H. Heath 


N_ advertising campaign has 

just been inaugurated for 
temington pocket-knives which 
as an important idea behind it. 
in brief, the idea is this: 

The consumer is growing care- 

ess in his buying habits. He 
nakes | Purchases haphazard. He 
suys “on sight,” but this sight 
does not extend to looking under 
lapels, on selveges, on knife blades 
ind inside flaps for the trade- 
mark which signifies origin. 

The consumer is taking entirely 
100 much for granted. 

This state of mind on the part 
of the public has prompted The 
Remington Arms Company to 
start a campaign with a special 
objective for its line of pocket- 
knives. The name Remington 
should mean much to the con- 
sumer. First, in this advertising, 
it is shown where the name is 
engraved on the blade. It is hid- 
den from sight if you do not open 
the knife and search for it. 

“You carry a_ pocket-knife — 
who made it?” is the headline 
query. 
And this follows: 

It would be interesting to stop the 
first ten men you meet and ask them 
who made their knives, Perhaps one 
or two could tell. A knife is one of 
the most universal articles of human 
use. Isn’t it strange that more people 
don’t know the name of a responsible, 
honest knife manufacturer? Everybody 
knows how merchandise values have 
een standardized, and how the con- 
umer benefits. It is almost unbelievable 
that no one has paid much attention to 
ocket knives, 

Remington pocket-knives are 
something new with the manu- 
facturer. The Remington name is 
not visible when you look in the 
lisplay case at many knives. You 
must open the blade and look 
or it, 

The hidden trade-mark 
nanufacturer’s worry. 


is a 
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People are overlooking the marks 
that are obvious. 

And they must be checked up 
on the error of their ways if 
advertising is to function with 
its full degree of efficiency, for 
the identification tag completes 
the transaction. 

On every National Mazda Lamp 
there is a name stamped on the 
metal base. In the hurry of pur- 
chase, the manufacturer believes 
that many people do not take the 
trouble to look for that mark of 
identification. Therefore, a cam- 
paign of education has _ been 
started. In every advertisement, 
the base and the name are fea- 
tured, “forced into the eye.” 

“Why the name on National 
Mazda Lamps?” is the challeng- 
ing headline on one piece of copy. 
“The words ‘National Mazda’ on 
the base of the lamp are put there 
for your protection, just as the 
name of the car is put on the 
radiator or hub-cap. They promise 
you protection against dimness, 
unduly short lamp life and all the 
hazards that come when a car is 
driven at night by the light of 
dim or uncertain lamps.” 

The copy carries the 
farther; 

“When next you enter a store 
to buy an automobile lamp, in- 
sist on the same protection as the 
builders of the cars listed here 
provide for themselves. See to it 
that the lamps you buy have on 
the base ‘National Mazda.’” 

Since it is true that there is a 
similarity in labels of cans, pack- 
ages, etc, many manufacturers 
are compelled to devote a liberal 
share of their advertising to em- 
phasize this one vital point. Car- 
nation Milk takes no chances. 
Picture a scene in a grocery 
store, with the housewife, at her 
shopping, making doubly sure that 
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the can the grocer has handed out 
to her is Carnation Brand. 

The headline reads: “A label 
you can trust,” and the copy 
states : 

“For more than twenty years 
the familiar red and white Carna- 
tion label has been the symbol of 
pure, rich milk. When you buy 
milk under that label you are sure 
of its absolute purity and its uni- 
form quality. Look for the red- 
and-white label shown below. It 
is a label you can trust.” 

One of the reasons why Carna- 
tion Milk goes into two colors, 
using the second color on the can 
alone, is due to the urgent need 
of forcing attention upon that 
label and indelibly stamping it 
upon the consumer’s mind. 

A maker of sport shoes long 
held his simple insignia down to a 
showing on the rubber soles. 
Then it was suggested that he 
place a small trade-mark seal on 
the side of the high models. 

Oh, no, that would never do for 
an instant! People would not 
“stand for it.” It would mate- 
rially retard the sale of the shoes. 
The consumer would not want to 
be a veritable walking advertise- 
ment for the manufacturer. 

But the advertising department 
persisted and a large shipment was 
sent out with the insignia placed as 
had been suggested. A_ special 
design was created, printed attrac- 
tively in a pleasing color, and 
never a peep of complaint came 
from the trade. It seemed to give 
the shoe an added feature not ob- 
jectionable to youngsters who 
wore them. It was merely an as- 
surance that this was the genuine. 

The public does not object to the 
rational use of trade-markings. It 
is beginning to appreciate that 
while the manufacturer may, on 
the one hand, have selfish motives 
of his own, nevertheless protec- 
tion is assured the one who makes 
the purchase. 

As has been intimated, there is 
a current need for these special 
campaigns, which concentrate, al- 
most in their entirety, upon the 
trade-mark, the placing of the 
name on the article itself and the 
history of how the insignia hap- 
pened to be devised. 
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One of our largest department 
stores has started a new rule. 
Every clerk is ordered to tell 
every customer to examine the 
article purchased, before it is 
wrapped and taken from the store 
or delivered. 

Inadvertently employees give the 
wrong thing, or the same genera] 
type of article with a different 
name and manufactured by a dif- 
ferent house. Experience has 
taught this store that people shop 
carelessly. They give a name and 
let it go at that. They do not 
make sure, by personal observa- 
tion, that they have been sold the 
product they have demanded. 





Buick Motors Advertises Its 
Dealers’ Qualifications 


Advertising is being used by the 
Buick Motor Company to win over the 
confidence and good-will of Buick ca. 
owners for the company’s dealer ser- 
vice. The copy sets forth the follow 
ing qualifications which must be pos 
sessed before a dealer is authorized to 
render Buick service: 

“1—Mechanics trained as experts on 
Buick cars. f 

“2—-Modern equipment making pos- 
sible the most exact workmanship in the 
shortest possible time. 

“3—A complete stock of genuine 
Buick parts based on the number of 
Buick cars in his community. 

“4—-Be in full agreement with the 
uniform Buick service policy of cour- 
tesy and fair dealing with the public.” 

To acquaint the public with the 
dealers who meet the above require- 
ments, the Buick company calls atten- 
tion to a service sign which is exhibited 
by all dealers that have obtained the 
company’s approval. 





Home Builders to Advertise 


A newspaper campaign in New York 
newspapers is planned by the Ward- 
Landsboro Homes Corporation which 
finances and buiJds homes. This adver- 
tising will be handled by the Philip 
Kobhe Company, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency. 





Newspaper Campaign for 
Trunk Account 


The Madison Trunk Company, Peters 
burg, Va., manufacturer of wardrobe 
trunks, is planning an advertising cam- 

ign in newspapers. The account has 

n placed with A. O. Goodwin, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. 





Death of Arthur Knowlson 
Arthur Knowlson, Brooklyn advertis- 

ing manager of the New York Herald, 

died last week at Sandy Point, Ont. 
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WHEN 


IS AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY NEEDED? 


If you are starting a new busi- 
ness, or a new product, you 
need an advertising agency 
‘o consult on sales plans that 
will later hook up with ad- 
vertising. 

If you are experimenting 
with advertising in a small way 
—trying to get at the plan 
that will work for you—you 
need an agency to cut short 
the experimenting. Every 
idea you can think of has 
likely been tried. A real 
agency knows the approxi- 
mate result in advance—or 
can find out what will work, 
with minimum risk to you. 

If you are already adver- 
tising importantly but making 
progress too slowly, you need 
a more thorcugh advertising 
agency. The reason for your 
slow progress is discoverable. 
The keener the intellect you 
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employ, the sooner you will 
remedy the condition. 


All advertising agencies 
arenotalike—any morethan 
all men are created equal. As 
a suggestion for selecting an 
agency — suppose you study 
various agencies’ methods. 
The agency with well- 
founded methods of work is 
likely to be careful with your 
money. 


The Hoops Method of 
Construéting Advertising 
is as distinctive as it is valuable. 
It is easily understood. You 
quickly see it is fundamental. 
You will want your advertising 
planned and handled just this 
way—once it isexplained to you. 
It will help you tremendously in 
keeping your advertising on the 
right track—in keeping your 
executives of united mind on it. 

I call in person on any man 
who wants, or might want, such 
service as ourorganized methods 
make possible. After 14 years’ 
experience as the head of this 
agency, I believe I am in a posi- 
tion to tell you what we can— 
and can not—do for you. 

WALTER W. Hoops 


py 2 Oe 


ADVERTISING COMPANY: EST: 1908 


‘harter Member — American Association 
f Advertising Agencies 


> EAST HURON STREET 


National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The Plumber 
Is Defined for Adver- 
tisers 





ECAUSE of the confusion 

which has arisen due to the fact 
that advertisers refer to plumbers, 
gas and steam fitters by many dif- 
ferent titles, a committee from the 
board of directors of the National 
Trade Extension Bureau, a body 
supported by manufacturers and 
jobbers to further the industry, has 
drafted a definition for each branch 
of the industry. Manufacturers in 
their advertising will be asked to 
abide by these definitions. 

The psychological as well as the 
practical influence of the names on 
the public was considered by the 
committee. Its finding may be 
summarized as follows: 


A firm engaged in the plumbing busi- 
ness should known as a “plumbing 
lealer,”” because the word, dealer, is 
generally understood by the public as 
representing a person or firm enga) 
in a definite line of retail business, 
operating a place where a particular 
line of merchandise, commodities or ser- 
vice can be seen and purchased. By 
standardizing on this name, it will be 
porate to soon educate the public to 
iow that the place to buy plumbing 
oods is at a plumbing dealer’s estab- 
ishment. : 

Nearly anyone familiar with the in- 
dust: knows that a person or firm 
describing themselves on their bill or 
letterheads as “‘plumbers, gas and steam- 
fitters” are but plumbing dealers in the 
— They could more appropriately 
be ed “jacks of all trades.” The 
term, “master plumber or steamfitter,” 
in no way represents the idea of a man 
or firm engaged in the sale of plumbing 
or may | materials. According to Mr. 
Webster, he might better be the foreman 
or superintendent of an establishment. 

“Plumbing contractor” is a term that 
is just as easily misunderstood. It is 
only natural for one, not familiar with 
the industry, to interpret it that such a 
firm or person contracts for plumbing 
installations and that they do so without 
regard to where the material is pur- 
chased. The expression, “steam and 
hot water fitter,” unquestionably fits the 
mechanic better than the proprietor of 
an establishment. A “jobbing plumber” 
or a “jobbing steamfitter” are terms that 
are not clearly understood by the public, 

“Merchant plumber” has not been a 
success = 2 — ont has_aet been 
recogniz y the ic. report 
says “domestic A a would better 
apply to an employee with an architect 
and “sanitary engineer’ and “heating 
engineer” are in the same category. 

‘The name, ‘plumbing dealer,’ sig- 
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nifies everything that one could wish to 
convey or sell to the public,” the report 
continues. It fits the methods of the 
greater number of firms engaged in the 
business. Today, the average firm en- 
gaged in the plumbing business is at- 
tempting to build and operate its business 
through salesmanship. 

These firms find it more profitable to 
sell material and services in ‘erence 
te bidding for work specified by others. 
This is not so true of heating where the 
principal point of salesmanship is largely 
that of selling the ability of the engi 
neering force of the heating firm, e 
name, “heating dealer,” would be equally 
appropriate, but the tatives of 

eating and Piping Contractors Na- 
tional Association are of the belief that 
there should be an outstanding distinction 
between these two classes of business 
men, They, therefore, recommend that 
one engaged in the heating business be 
known and advertised as a “heating 
contractor.” 


Truly Warner Uses “Crook” 
+ Appeal in Fall Campaign 


The theft of an advance copy of a 

new fall hat from the factory at Dan 
bury, Conn., and the legal actions re- 
sulting are made the basis of recent 
newspaper advertising copy by Truly 
Warner, operating chain hat stores. 
Display windows of the Truly Warner 
stores also capitalize the theft. In each 
window is a miniature safe with one 
corner apparently blasted away and one 
of the arner new fall hats placed 
in the ing. “When I discovered 
that two hat manufacturers had illegally 
obtained my Style Secret, I started 
criminal and civil actions to protect the 
design I originated for you this fall,” 
runs one of the newspaper advertise- 
ments. 
“This ‘Style’ that caused all this ex- 
citement and which since the suit has 
been referred to as ‘The Truly Warner 
$100,000 Hat’ is now safely sealed in 
the care and custody of Clerk Wheeler 
of the Superior Court of the State of 
Connecticut.” 

Enlarged reproductions of newspaper 
stories of the court proceedings are 
featured in the window displays and 
the company’s newspaper advertising. 





United Filters Corporation 


Appoints Agency 
The United Filters Corporation of 
Hazelton, Pa., has planned a_trade- 
pa campaign in domestic and forei 
ublications. Groesbeck, Hearn & Hindle, 
ne., New York, have been appointed to 
handle the advertising. 





Raincoat Account with Ankrum 
Agency 

The Ankrum Advertising Agency, 
Chicago, has secured the account of 
the Lewis Raincoat Company, Cleveland 
manufacturer of “Garbadine Gas-mask” 
raincoats. Newspapers and magazines 
will be used for this account. 
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A New Oil Field to Add 
to North La. Prosperity 


With the sudden coming in of the 10,000-barrel gusher in Webster Parish, 
Northern Louisiana, last week, as the seventh producing oil field in this 
territory, prosperity has literally opened her horn of plenty to the dis 
covered by The Shreveport Times. 

Coming unexpectedly, this new and tremendous supply of natural 
wealth has had the effect and stimulus of a “gold cry” upon the imme- 
diate and surrounding territory. From far corners of the country the 
interest is reechoed. A quick increase in Webster Parish is following 
immediately. Thousands of dollars in equipment, building materials, 
home requirements, necessities and luxuries, as well as thousands in 
actual money will flood this territory going in and coming out. In a 
word, a new intensive market for the world’s goods has sprung te life 
over night. 

No advertiser alive to his possibilities can afford to overlook this new 
market. No advertiser can reach it more completely than through The 
Shreveport Times. Further information respecting the new oil develop- 
ment and its development of Louisiana markets will be supplied gladly 
on request. 


Daily 29,000 Sunday 44,000 


The Shreveport Gimes 


Published Every Morning in the Year 
ROBERT EWING, Publisher JOHN D. EWING, Asso. Publisher 


S: C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, Representatives in New York 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY, Representatives.in Chicago =e 
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hat one Advertising 
Agency found out about 


Life 


—excerpt from a letter to Life 
from one of the well known 
New York agencies — 


ee 
T may interest you to know 
the results of an investigation 
we recently conducted in an 
effort to check up at first hand 
our own information and be- 
liefs as to the followings of 
various class publications. * 
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| “No particular reference was 
| made to Life. It simply was 
placed on a list in its alphabet- 

} ical order. 


The list was submitted to vari- 
ous representative groupsof sub- 
stantial individuals who were 
asked to check those publica- 
tions which were read regularly. 


As the following figures indi- 
cate Life fared very well: ” 


Percentage of 






Name of Organization members who read 
Life regularly 
Automobile Club of America 62% 
Congress (Senate and House) 66% 
New York Stock Exchange 46% 
Oakmont Country Club, Pittsburgh 62% 
Harvard Club of New York 62% 
Yale Club of New York 63% 
Alpha Delta Phi Fraternity 66% 
Detroit Athletic Club 53% 














The Mass of Class Medium 
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Our Merchandising 
Cooperationin Australia 


- Selling American-made goods in Austra- 
lasia demands a well planned campaign 
in which advertising and selling effort 
are well coordinated. 


The functions of this Agency are three- 
fold—advertising, distribution and direct 
supervision over the sales promotion of any line placed in our 
charge. 


When our Australasian branch was opened, we found that 

it was not practicable to effect distribution through the 

‘established importing and distribution agencies then covering 
the field. 


We, therefore, launched a sales organization as a subsid- 
iary to our advertising agency to establish distribution for our 
clients products. Working hand in hand with the manufacturer 
on the one hand and the local dealer on the other, this arrange- 
ment has proven especially successful. 


Knowledge of local conditions makes it possible to render 
unequalled merchandising service on this Island continent. 
In 1915 The Wylie B. Jones Advertising Agency established 

, the first American Organization of this kind in Sydney, 
New South Wales. 

It will well pay American manufacturers to investigate 
through us the Australian market for their product. 

Our booklet ‘Advertising and Selling in Australasia” which 
tells in an interesting way, many facts about the market and 
our facilities for developing it will be sent to any manufacturer 
or Agency requesting it. | Address— 





Australian Marketing Service 


Wylie B. Jones Advertising Agency 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
381 Fourth Avenue Niagara Life Building Sydney, N.S.W. 
New York City Buffalo, New York Australia 
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A Letter That Brought 59 Per Cent 
Replies 


it Also Made Sure That an Important Catalogue Got into the Hands of 
the Right Man 


HE Grinnell Company, of 
Providence, R. IL., maker of 
ipe hangers, an accessory line 
that grew out of the company’s 
regular industrial piping business, 
wanted to find out whether there 
was a wide enough sale for its 
pipe hangers to warrant giving 
this line of goods any space in its 
national and technical journal ad- 
vertising campaign. 

So the company selected a list 
of 833 mill owners and sent them 
a letter. In reply to the letter 488 
answers were received—a percent- 
age of 59. Here is the letter: 


Ask your Plant Engineer how he'd 
like to have a_ booklet ne. a 
complete line of fully Adjustable Pipe 
Hangers—a booklet of _ illustrations, 
dimensional drawings and tables, and 
some examples of unusual applications 
of Hangers to extraordinary conditions. 

Ask os and then you will at once 
fill out and return this card so that 
you may receive our new booklet on 
“Grinnell Adjustable Pipe Hangers.” If 
more than one copy is wanted, be sure 
to write the individual names plainly. 

The response to this letter 
proved two things: It showed ex- 
actly where the market for pipe 
hangers lay and it proved that the 
important catalogue had been pre- 
pared for the right man and would 
be of value to him. 

The pulling power of a letter 
depends upon whether the subject 
matter is interesting to the person 
to whom it is sent. The sales 
value of a catalogue depends upon 
whether it has been prepared for 
the convenience and assistance of 
the man who is able to use the 
products it describes. How is it 
possible to find out in advance 
whether a national market exists 
for a particular product? 

For years the Grinnell Company 
had been designing hangers for its 
own pipes in all situations, sizes 
aid angles. The company’s drafts- 
men gathered designs together and 
sclected those which had been used 
so frequently that they had _ be- 
come more or less standard. They 


could be manufactured in quan- 
tities, but economical production 
meant larger quantities than the 
company could use up for its own 
requirements. Moreover, the com- 
pany bought foundries of greater 
capacity than its current needs de- 
manded. 

These conditions brought the 
sales department face to face with 
the problem of reaching the na- 
tional market quickly, or to put it 
another way, how could the com- 
pany know with a reasonable de- 
gree of certainty that advertising 
on a national scale would put it in 
touch with the right people? Was 
the proposition big enough to war- 
rant full-page advertising? As an 
officer of the company said: 

“We knew the product was of 
service to us because it was a by- 
product of our regular line. 
Would it be of service to enough 
other concerns to make them buy 
it in a big way? 

“We demonstrated this to our- 
selves first by printing a catalogue 
of hanger designs, size eight by 
three and a half inches, containing 
eighty-two pages, bound in gray 
cover, entitled ‘Grinnell Industrial 
Pipe Hangers.’ It was just the 
right size to slip into a- master 
mechanic’s pocket. 

“From cover to cover this book- 
let is filled with dimensional 
tables, diagrams, illustrations and 
descriptions of hangers of all 
sorts, the outgrowih of seventy 
years’ experience in pipe installa- 
tion work and representing the 
data used by our own road instal- 
lation crews in ordering from the 
plant. 

“With the catalogue printed and 
ready for distribution how could 
we aim it at the right man? 

“The response to the letter an- 
swered this question. Moreover, 
it located our market. The factory 
went ahead with manufacturing 
preparations and the advertising 
department with its full-page ad- 
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vertisements. 

“Perhaps the most surprising 
demonstration of pulling power in 
a real offer of service is the re- 
sults we received from a ques- 
tionnaire on a reply card enclosed 
with the letter. This was returned 
with almost every inquiry, bring- 
ing valuable data. It included 
technical information about the 
prospect’s plant and annual pur- 
chases. We checked up the ac- 
curacy of the replies by consulting 
our own files. For instance, job- 
bers’ names were correctly given 
in the many cases where we had 
some previous record. 

“Our experiment showed that 
people are willing to give us in- 
formation that will help us give 
them service.” 





Shows Customers How to Cut 
Electricity Bills 


Paid newspaper space to show cus- 
tomers how to cut down electricity bills 
is being used by the Edison Electric 
Illuminating Company of Boston. The 
space is single column by about three 
and one-ha inches deep, preferred 
position. f 

“With the coming of cool mornings 
and evenings, Edison Light customers 
will be turning on electric heaters for 
the convenience of their immediate 
warmth,” it explains. ’ 

“That is just what electric heaters are 
for—and not for use in continuous heat- 
ing, nor in spaces of considerable size. 
Remember to shut them off promptly 
and keep your bills for electricity 
down.” 

No mention is made of the impending 
coal shortage. The copy is designed to 
sell the electricity user on the value 
of saving power from his own point 
of view. 





Canadian Campaign for Royal 
Electric Cleaner 


The P. A. Geier Company, Cleve- 
land, manufacturer of the “Royal” 
electric cleaner, is running a campaign 
in —— of Coen daily and 
wee! newspapers. is campaign is 
being placed by A. J. Denne and Com- 
pany, Limited, oronto advertising 
agency. 





Detroit Agency Has New Cigar 
Account 

The Essex Cigar Company, Detroit, 

Mich., has placed its advertising account 

with The Fred M. Randall Company, 

Detroit. Robert Mantell cigars wil! be 
advertised in newspapers. 
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Forsyth Disc Wheel Account 
with Chicago Agency 
Forsyth Brothers Company, Harvey 
Ill., manufacturer of Forsyth demount 
able rim steel disc wheels, has place 
its advertising account with the M« 
Cutcheon-Gerson Service, Chicago ad 
vertis'ng agency. Trade papers an 
general magazines will be used for thi 

account. 

Other new accounts with McCutcheo: 
Gerson Service are the Utenco Sales D 
vision of Chicago of the Utensils Cor 
pany, Ft. Wayne, Ind., manufacturer « 
“Utenco” ironing machines, and t! 
United Water Heater Company, Ch 
cago, manufacturer of automatic wat: 
heaters. 





Will Represent Pittsburgh 
Publisher in Cincinnati 


The Andresen Company, Inc., Pitts 
burgh, publisher of Blast Furnac. 
and Steel Plant, Forging and Heat 
Treating, and Coal Industry, has ap 
pointed Burnham Finney, Cincinnat 
publishers’ yyy as its repr: 
sentative in the territory of Cincinnat 
Louisville, Indianapolis, Dayton, Co 
lumbus and West Virginia. 





Joins Dade B. Epstein Agency 
in Chicago 

H. M. Legler has joined the staff of 
Dade B. Epstein, Chicago advertising 
agency, and will have charge of this 
agency’s national and direct-mail busi 
ness. He has, until recently, been 
manager of the copy department of 
Stavrum & Shafer, Chicago. Francis 
Ochsner has been appointed art director 
of the Epstein agency. 





Daniel Henderson with “Peo- 
ple’s Home Journal” 


Daniel Henderson, formerly promo 
tion manager for the New York Evening 
Post, has joined the People’s Home 
Journal, New York, as associate editor 
and staff writer. Mr. Henderson at one 
time was promotion manager for M< 
Clure’s Magazine. 





Death of George R. Magowan 


George R. Magowan, Philadelphia 
representative of National Stockman & 
Farmer, died in Philadelphia last week 

Mr. Magowan had advertising 
manager of the Pennsylvania Farmer 
and had been with the Philadelphia 
Bulletin and Tracy-Parry, Inc. 





Direct-Mail Campaign for 
Canadian Sardines 


Connors Brothers of Black’s Harbor 
New Brunswick and St, John, Nov 
Scotia packers of sardines, are pla: 
ning a direct-mail campaign. Booklets. 
with illustrations in half-tone, will for 
a large part of this campaign. 
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37,000 More 


ODAY the Sunday Detroit Free 
Press has 37,000 more circulation 
than it had one year ago. 








° 








ON.ONG 











° 





This remarkable increase has been 
‘ made solely upon the merits of the 
J paper itself. There have been no 
questionable, fly-by-night schemes in- 
- troduced to procure nor abnormally 
boost circulation. 


cy Free Press circulation has always 
been of a distinct type. Enter the 
homes where the Free Press has daily 
vs access, and you will find a group of 
= if } people whose intelligence, good citi- 
zenship and wholesome buying power 
assures the greatest return to the ad- 











0 | vertiser per dollar invested in space. 
-_ Each Sunday the Detroit Free Press 
—~4 continues to show gains, despite the 





onal entrance of another Sunday com- 


- petitor in the Detroit field. 
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With Coal Strike Ended More 
Coal Advertising Is Needed 


Advertising effort, similar to that used 
to spread the use of gas, will be needed 
in the coal industry when it gets back 
upon a normal basis in the opinion of 
the California Retail Coal Dealer. 

It calls attention to the fact that the 
big gas companies “make a concerted 
and highly organized campaign to edu- 
cate the public to the use of gas for 
all purposes instead of coal and coke.” 

nder no conditions, it is said, 
“each State and its respeetive com- 
munities should use a standard class 
of advertising in opposition to the use 
of gas—a strictly educational campaign 
based on health conditions. If they had 
the field to themselves, the gas men 
would undoubtedly have the _ public 
within a short time wondering how on 
earth it ever got along and survived 
under a coal regime.” 


New Accounts for Wheeling, 
W. Va. Agency 


The Wheeling Steel Corporation, 

which includes the Whitaker-Glessner 
Company, Wheeling, W. Va., La Belle 
Iron Works, Steubenville, O., and the 
Wheeling Steel & Iron Company, 
Wheeling, is running an advertising 
y-s=p y in business papers. The Mc- 
Adam Advertising Service, of Wheeling, 
has been appointed to handle this 
vertising. 
_ The McAdam agency is also conduct- 
ing a business-paper and direct-mail 
campaign for The H. Northwood Com- 
pany, also of Wheeling. This company 
manufactures illuminating glass. 

The Sterile Products Company, 
Steubenville, O., will advertise in na- 
tional magazines and has placed its 
account with the McAdam agency. 


Rochester “American” Becomes 
Seven-Day Newspaper 

The Rochester, N. Y., American 
which was started as a Sunday news- 
paper by William Randolph Hearst a 
short time ago became a seven-day 
newspaper on September 11. Its week- 
day issues are afternoon and evening 
editions. 


With Los Angeles Water 
Heater Company 


The Triangle Water Heater Company, 
Los Angeles, has appointed Charles N. 
Boley_ advertising and sales manager. 
Mr. Boley was previously engaged in 
advertising agency work. 


Guy W. Hodges, who has been art 
and pooteetee manager for the Auto- 
mobile Blue Books for the past ten 
years and art director of Motor Life for 
over five years, has opened an office 
in New York City, where he will engage 
im special layout and booklet work. He 
Ty continue as art director of Motor 
Life. 
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Ice Cream Novelty Is 
Advertised 


The Picaninny Freeze Company of 
America, Salt Lake City, will use news- 
papers and outdoor advertising in nearly 
150 cities to advertise “Picaninny 
Freeze,” a five-cent ice-cream package. 
The account is directed by Stevens & 
Wallis, Inc., Salt Lake City. ° 

“Picaninny Freeze” is strawberry ice- 
cream, half-moon shaped like a slice of 
watermelon and dotted with “seeds” of 
milk chocolate. Exclusive rights are 
given to licensed manufacturers in large 
cities. Not less than 40 per cent of 
the royalties received are turned back 
into the manufacturer’s territory for 
advertising. 

In addition to the newspaper, poster, 
store and window advertising, a special 
carrier has been devi for the sale 
of the product at resorts, ball parks, 
theatres, etc. This carrier is shaped and 

inted to resemble a real watermelon. 

here is also a large watermelon-shaped 
pushcart to distribute the confection. 


A Weekly Companion for 
More Than Thirty Years 


A. B. Dick Company 
Cutcaco, September 5, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

While I cannot lay claim to being the 
oldest reader of Printers’ Ink, never- 
theless it has been my weekly compan- 
ion “ever since it was a pup.” It was 
in either 1889 or 1890 that I began te 
await with eagerness its appearance at 
regular intervals in the print shop of 
the little country weekly where I was 
then “sticking type.” Since those 
it has followed me about, faithful friend 
that it is, and has m a much larger 
factor in my business career than any 
other publication. As Joe Jefferson used 
to say in his beloved character of Rip: 
“May you live long and prosper.” 

F. K. Pennincron, 
General Sales Manager. 


“Printers’ Ink” Takes the 
Credit, Mr. Hart 


Hart anp Harrorp, Lrp. 
Lonpon, Enc., August 28, 1922. 
Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

I have read Printers’ Inx from the 
very first number that came to England, 
when it was enclosed in an outer cover 
published by F. W. Sears, an advertis- 
ing agent who is still with us, and 
Printers’ Ink has the crime to answer 
for that I am in the advertising business. 

Joun Hart. 


Wheeling, W. Va., Advertising 
Club Elections 


B. W. Elliott has been elected presi- 
dent of the Advertising Club of eel- 
ing, W. Va. Other cers are: Will 
Hunter, vice-president; Willard F. Gar- 
rett, secretary, and French D. Walton, 

treasurer. 
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Six of a Series 
Tue Mitcn Gateries 
106 Weert 577° Stmest 


Manager Fifth Avenue Section 


Thank you for placing the order for the bronse “Extase” by 
tarriet Frishmth and the check for $325.00, 

The piece of sculpture was sent off immediately and we 
received an appreciative note in reply. Your subscriber expressed 
himself es being greatly pleased with the grace and beauty of this 
work. 








The fact that you have made sales for us through this 
means epeake wel) for the work you are doing, which is of such 
mutuel benefit to the public and the dealers. Cecngratuletions and 
beat wishes for the success of your department. 


With many thinks end hopes of future co-operation, I an, 





Very sincerely yours, 
B. and A. MILCH 





Gifth Avenue Section 
SCRIBNERS «as 
WW ONEAVAU) Saey 


y| 
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It’s not what you read but what you remef 
Cars every day get their Lux-Lessons simp 


Central Office 
Borland Bidg., Chicago 
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the most effective type of Street Car 


to their effectiveness? 


mber, and the 40,000,000 riders in the Street 
directly—repeatedly. 


ADVERTISING CO. 


Office Western Office 
Bidg., N. ¥. Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco 
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Costs 


Cost may be the price 
of the printing job or 
the price per sale from 
printed matter. Gold- 
mann equipment solves 
the problem of first cost. 
Goldmann experience 
helps keep down the 
cost per sale. 





ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Printers Since Gighteen Seventy St 
TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 4520 








Selling the Silent Voter 


How Political Advertising Has Come to Supplant the Torchlight 
Procession 


By Roy Dickinson 


HERE was a time when stunts 

and free publicity were consid- 
‘red all that was necessary to elect 
men to almost any office from 
log-catcher to Governor. But in 
he last six or seven years politi- 
‘al advertising has, to a large ex- 
tent, supplanted the old familiar 
political stuff. Men somehow re- 
tused to flock out from their com- 
fortable homes when a torchlight 
procession headed by a band went 
by, and editors and newspapers be- 
gan to relegate to the scrap basket 
much of the beautiful bunk sent 
out in the form of free publicity 
by political press agents. 

The fact that the Hon. Hiram 
Broadlawn shook hands with a 
curly-headed little boy in front 
of a miner’s cabin, or that the wife 
of a candidate for the General As- 
sembly made excellent home-made 
pies, seemed gradually to lose its 
magic, either as news exciting 
enough to impress the flint-hearted 
editor, or to arouse enthusiasm 
among the voters. And the public 
started to hear a great deal about 
the “Silent Vote’—the growing 
number of citizens who refused to 
respond to any of the old conven- 
tional devices to arouse enthusi- 
asm. These citizens, so impor- 
tant in election, do not at- 
tend political rallies, nor deck 
themselves with emblems nor 
shout themselves hoarse in street- 
corner meetings. They seldom 
ally themselves with organizations, 
nor do they figure in the pre-elec- 
tion forecast. But the fact that 
they form in the aggregate a tre- 
mendously important group, every 
event of recent campaigns shows. 
It became an increasingly difficult 
problem of political management 
to know how to reach this group 
effectively. 

The silent vote represents a type 
of citizen who seems to care more 
for what a candidate really has to 
say than for someone’s report on 
what he was supposed to have said. 
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Advertising has very often played 
an important part in reaching this 
important cross section of the vot- 
ing population, and now that rival 
candidates in every town, hamlet, 
city and State are grooming them- 
selves for the coming battle, it is 
perhaps in order to call to their 
attention just what advertising has 
accomplished in specific instances, 
and to suggest the advisability of 
a real advertising campaign to call 
attention to the principles each 
stands for, 


THE SILENT VOTER ALWAYS A POWER 


It might be proved that political 
advertising is the earliest form of 
advertising on record. Certain it 
is that Themistocles and other an- 
cient politicians, by their direct-by- 
mail campaigns to the voters of 
Athens, saw to it that Aristides, 
“the Just” was not only defeated 
but ostracized. But this was ap- 
proximately 2,381 years ago. The 
men and women who are seeking 
election to the various positions of 
trust are far more interested in 
the recent past and what they can 
do in the year 1922 to convince the 
silent vote. The candidate who 
thinks that a certain newspaper is 
not in favor of his candidacy 
always has the opportunity of buy- 
ing space. One of the great things 
about democracy is the fact that 
any man with a new idea in Gov- 
ernment, or a new system to put 
over, has the right to try to con- 
vince as many people as possible 
of its value. 

Upton Sinclair to the contrary, 
the advertising columns are open 
at all times to the man who wants 
to be elected upon almost any plat- 
form. Just as long as he does not 
preach immediate revolution, he 
has equal opportunity with any 
other citizen in the country. 

But what type of advertising to 
use—what manner of copy has 
been most effective? Here are 
things which every’ candidate 
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should be interested in and every 
advertising salesman should know, 
especially during the next few 
months. The old political catch 
words have lost their sorcery, the 
perspiring orator on the street 
corner can’t hold his audience, yet 
people are more interested than 
ever before in the real issues. 

If every political candidate knew 
how effective the force of paid 
advertising could be made, we 
should see a great flood of un- 
usual political copy in the next two 
months. 


WHEN COOLIDGE MADE 
MILITANT CAMPAIGN 


One of the brilliant examples of 
the power of paid advertising when 
the products to be sold were the 
fundamentals of democracy and 
law, was the campaign run by Cal- 
vin Coolidge in his campaign for 
re-election as Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. Candidates who are de- 


HIS 


pending upon press agents to pre- 
sent their claims to their constitu- 
ents in the coming months can se- 
cure from it a valuable suggestion. 


The whole Nation had been made 
familiar with the issues before the 
citizens of Massachusetts for a 
month prior to November 4, 1919. 
But the very word “news” meant 
that after the policemen’s strike 
had been put down, the issue would 
not be kept continually alive in 
the news columns. Calvin Cool- 
idge decided, therefore, upon the 
force of paid advertisfng to drive 
the issues home into the conscious- 
ness of every vote in the Com- 
monwealth. It became evident at 
the start of the campaign that the 
farmer vote could be safely count- 
ed upon for Coolidge. The op- 
position which raised the labor is- 
sue and played to class prejudice 
made all sorts of claims as to the 
tremendous vote they would re- 
ceive in the big industrial centres. 
Posing as the workingman’s 
friend they seemed to presume that 
the mass of labor in industrial 
centres would vote for the re- 
instatement of the Boston police- 
men who deserted their posts. 

The Republican State Commit- 
tee of which several large national 
advertisers were members, decided 
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to use full-page space in Bosto: 
newspapers and smaller space i: 
newspapers throughout the Com 
monwealth, especially in big indus 
trial centres, on the assumption 
that the vast majority of laborers 
in Massachusetts were loyal and 
would react to a straight appeal to 
their honest Americanism. Labor 
is very often misinformed as t 
the facts in the case. They put 
the issue straight up to them in 
copy such as this: “The working- 
men of Massachusetts are loya! 
Americans who stand for law and 
order of Massachusetts first. They 
will tell that to the world on No- 
vember 4 by voting for Calvin 
Coolidge. The claim of the Bos 
ton Police deserters that in his 
stand for law and order Governor 
Coolidge is acting against the in- 
terest of organized labor is a gross 
reflection upon the loyalty and 
Americanism of that great body 
of citizens.” 

These and similar phrases were 
used in straight selling talks di- 
rected at the men who were sup- 
posed to be on the side of the de- 
serting policemen and who were 
claimed by the opposition as being 
for its candidate. 

There were great industrial 
centres such as Lowell and Wor- 
cester in which a large proportion 
of the voters are organized work- 
ingmen. The unusual advertising 
directed to them as citizens first 
and laborers second, had remark- 
able results. The industrial cities 
piled up large majorities for Cool- 
idge. Laboring men when they 
went to the polls, after having had 
the issue put squarely to them day 
after day in paid advertising 
space, reacted to this advertising 
as the purchaser of a commodity 
at the drug or grocery store. They 
voted as American citizens and 
directly in response to the appeal 
made by the paid advertising. It 
can be well imagined what chance 
a press agent would have had to 
get such reading matter into labor 
papers if they had sent it out to 
editors as free matter. 

The experiences of Governor 
Coolidge and his campaign com- 
mittee show that no matter how 
much a certain individual pro- 
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he Subject: It All Takes Time. 
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i It takes time and costs money to get ready to advertise, 

ut and nobody should advertise until he is ready. This last 

in may sound like superfluous talk, but, nevertheless, it is too 

eB: often forgotten in the rush to get on the printed page. 

nd After the advertising begins to run, it takes time for the 

ey replies to come back—if it is a direct proposition; or time 

Ha for the demand to begin if it is a dealer proposition. 

IS Then, it takes time to consummate the first sales, direct or 

~ through the dealers. 

n- Those first sales do not put the advertising on a paying 

Ss basis. Repeat orders from those who have been influenced 

. by the advertising to purchase the goods advertised, and 

F the sales to the friends to whom the goods advertised have 

re been recommended, are the only things which make adver- 

i- tising proftable on legitimate merchandise. Advertising only 

4 creates the initial sale; after that the goods must stand on 

“ their own feet and sell themselves. This is why it is so 

g important to have the goods right before advertising. Until 
the product has been thoroughly tested from every angle you 

i are not ready to advertise. 

n We have worked as long as two years with an established 

: company before any advertising has been placed. We were 


getting them ready to advertise, even though they had tried 
to advertise considerably before they came to us. This com- 
pany has now been with us over nine years and today is 
probably the biggest factor in its field. 


s 

y 

| Furthermore, before advertising reaches its maximum pro- 
) ducing power it should run long enough to let people be- 
: come acquainted with it; so that they come to feel that they 
know the goods and gain confidence in the advertiser. This 
y cannot be done by “fits and starts.” It is for the most part 
: slow work, but after the foundation is built right the struc- 
; 


ture is there to stand. 
Yours very truly, 


60 W. 35th St, N. Y. Advertising Agency. 


The next letter in this series will appear in Printers’ Ink, issue of Sept. 28th. 
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prietor of a paper or class of citi- 
zen may be supposed to be against 
a man, paid advertising, based 
upon a common-sense appeal, will 
do a great deal to change apathy 
or indifference into action in favor 
of the product advertised. 


MISS ROBERTSON’S CAMPAIGN 


Perhaps instead of being a can- 
didate for Governor of the State, 
the politician who is interested in 
advertising is working for a seat 
in Congress. Miss Alice M. Robert- 
son (she admits she is more than 
60 years old), advertised herself 
into Congress, overturning a Demo- 
cratic plurality of 3,916 in the sec- 
ond Oklahoma _ Congressional 
District and defeating W. W. 
Hastings without making one set 
political speech or writing a single 
political letter. She told her story 
to the voters by advertising in the 
classified columns of local news- 
papers. Miss Robertson, like Oles 
of Youngstown combined business 
with political advertising. 

She is a farmer and restaurant 
keeper. The food raised on her 
farm is used to supply the restau- 
rant she owns, the Sawokla Cafe- 
teria. Her advertisements were 
headed in the usual manner of a 
business advertisement, telling 
where her cafeteria was, that there 
were no tips and “music by Coo- 
gan.” Immediately under this 
heading followed her talk on poli- 
tics in a very personal vein. As 
an example of the copy she used 
note the following, a nice mixture 
of business and politics: 

“We went to Webber’s Falls 
Saturday, and on the way stopped 
at Keeseton and Warner to talk 
with the usual group of farmers 
who come to town for their Sat- 
urday errands. I felt better after 
talking to those sturdy blue over- 
alled Americans who have not lost 
courage. It’s all a matter of view- 
point with them for they believe 
that low markets are to become 
higher very soon.” 

Then she told about her trip, 
what she had to eat, whom she 
saw and her adventures: 

“On either side of the street 
were all sorts of vehicles waiting 
while the heavy planked floor was 
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in course of process of repair 
Remembering previous experi 
ences when we had been malicious 
ly held up by road gangs becaus: 
we were Republican Speakers 
feared the worst. Instead the hea: 
man obligingly had planks lai 
down so we could get over.” 

Miss Robertson’s advertising lec 
her friends to do likewise. Th« 
women of Muskogee bought full 
page advertisements to say som 
things that Miss Robertson had 
due to modesty, neglected to tel 
the voters in the classified columns 
They told about her qualities oi 
leadership and several distinguish 
ing things she had done in the pas 
which made them think she would 
be eligible to represent them in 
Congress. 

Many an_ aspiring woman, 
younger in life and in politics than 
Miss Robertson, would do well to 
adopt this plan of this woman 
Member of Congress. 

Quite a different incident was 
that of Eugene F. Wells, running 
for school treasurer on the Re 
publican ticket in Oklahoma City 
Instead of being more than sixty 
years old, Mr. Wells was only 
twenty-seven. But his campaign 
showed one point of similarity 
with that of Miss Robertson. The 
copy was written in the first per- 
son and had a decidedly personal 
appeal, on the basis that the posi- 
tion would “mean a whole lot to a 
young fellow of twenty-seven in 
the way of salary and prestige.” 
Wells is a good-looking man and 
his picture was played up over a 
story of his life, in copy that 
looked like blank verse. The sum- 
ming up in his advertising was 
decidedly interesting : 

“This position means much to 
me personally. It means some- 
thing to a young fellow like me 
Do you suppose the job means any- 
thing to my wealthy opponent 
other than what it will do for his 
bank? This is my last say before 
election. Mrs. Smith and Mr. 
Voter, now it’s up to you. Do you 
want me or a bank to be your 
school treasurer ?” 

The electorate responded heart- 
ily to this type of appeal. Mr. 
(Continued on page 117) 
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What the reader pays 
for a publication is im- 
portant — yes, vital, be- 
cause it indicates the 
place of that publication 
in his or her estimation 


In spite of all the maga- 
zines that sell at from 5c 
to a quarter —700,000 
magazines of The Quality 
Group go into homes at 
35c a copy or $4 per year 
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i i 
Selling 
Wall Paper 


URING the current year it has 

been our privilege to develop 
for the Wall Paper Manufacturers’ 
Association of America the advertis- 
ing campaign which begins in the 
September magazines. An example 
of the copy is shown on the opposite 
page and we are glad to refer you to 
this client and to others of equal 
importance for opinion as to the 
value of our services. 


ROSS” 


General Advertising Agents 


Cross Building, 15th and Locust Streets 
Philadelphia 


Members: 


American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
[SW National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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Your Cheerful, Welcoming Hallway 


Surery, the hatte be a pleasan| teint like? Wall will magically change its formidable angulari- 
peace ieasuhacnenaiinarbeae and ot fo eee contours, and give it a bovely guise of inviting 


al easy comfort; and with its charm it must 
For here Hospitality hegins its roval rites; o> coll house's character better befits dignity 
Welcome! and wish G ! Hither, too, in lucky houses, aes yh al Pop ht Spy ma ny 
1e scurry baby feet as the day ends and the Best-of-Men comes quatere nor ‘There is 
home. So much of Life happens im the hallway. It woching which ch conser be dene wth Wel Paper oo sabven, to 
to be a pleasant place ! Se caeneleks amamamaeginapeee 
It is not hard nowadays to have it so. Your hallway can be ‘And ie all a wn . -_ 
Ty ag simply through the wise choice and skilful use of enbtece Anuies oh er cadeotarercene. 
r hon toward eas ee. You can identify 
Wall Paper! Revert ettth intend, such a craftsman by the emblem published here. 


ONS + to create 
Fescty for the American home What possiblities Wall Paper rar he ney ema foray Ya 
has tocay! What delightful charm it has! n ocaght year ea A -iyou wil ey oi 


From the right Wall Paper, even the littlest narrow hall caper vey open ee prion of beautifying your 
—— epee Sere is the and for this service there is no charge whatever. 
doprening 7» then, Paper mae gw Senge Gheiinediewe to the choice of the new- 
wich ight and be chearful wich eprightly ester, est and loveliest creations ofthe art of Wall Paper in America, 
Does a hallway, unpapered, seem huge and grim and barn- which are in that guildsman’s hands for your inspection. 
4 





Published fon WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION of America 





The full-page advertisement reproduced 
above appears in the September (1922) Ladies’ 
Home Journal and is one of a series prepared 
by the J. H. Cross Company for the Wall Paper 
Manufacturers’ Association of America. 
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Bast Water Street from Lake, Elmira, New York 


Elmira, N. Y. 


Queen City of the Southern Tier 


Elmira, N. Y., is an industrial city and commercial center of 
importance, being located on the main lines of many railroads. 

Its strategic geographic position makes it a natural distribut- 
ing point for a large area. 

While the population of Elmira is about 50,000, its tradin 
radius embraces a population of 300,000, covered by a sone 
of electric and steam roads. 

You can obtain a complete coverage of this prosperous ter- 
ritory by using the paper that goes into the home— 


The Elmira Star-Gazette 


Circulation 23,927 (A. B.C.) 
Our Merchandising Department will gladly furnish 


surveys on market conditions, etc. 


J.P. MCKINNEY & SON, Rep. New,York =, ,Chicago 
Empire State Group 























Rochester Times-Union Utica Observer-Dispatch 
Elmira Star-Gazette Ithaca Journal-News 
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W. lls was chosen by a big major- 
ity, switching the vote of 5,382 
De-nocrats. He pulled 9,107 votes 
wh le in the primaries the Demo- 
cre:s had registered 10,246 as 
aginst the Republicans’ 3,782. 


Here surely is tangible evidence 
for the man who is seeking any 
sort of office in the coming elec- 
tio 


M. Brown of Asheville, was 
after the job of Commissioner of 
Public Affairs. Unlike our previ- 
ous examples Mr. Brown was de- 
feated. The reason was that he 
picked something a little too un- 
usual for the prospective voter. 
There is an example in his defeat. 
A great many people are interested 
in local affairs like better lighting, 
better streets and better govern- 
ment. A candidate for Governor 
of New York who would adver- 
tise that he would put moving 
stairways on every elevated station, 
or a Governor of Illinois, that he 
would put The Loop underground, 
or a promise to lift the ban on 
beer in Milwaukee, would surely 
secure some favorable attention. 
Mr. Brown of Asheville, however, 
told what he would do to the jails. 

A curious thing about human 
nature is that very few people con- 
sider seriously the probability of 
spending a large period of time 
in jail, He said: “I have heard 
on very reliable authority that the 
jail is devoid of good management 
and that it is very insanitary. I 
shall send you photos of the jail, 
if elected, and for cleanliness the 
National Biscuit Company will 
have nothing on it.” Brown 
picked the wrong copy slant and 
was defeated. 


MAYOR KIEL AS AN ADVERTISER 


\dvertising has always played an 
important part in local campaigns. 
Sack in 1917 Henry W. Kiel not 
only advertised himself in as 
Mayor of St. Louis, but adopted 
an idea which lent itself very well 
to advertising. One of his cam- 
paign managers conceived the plan 
creating a non-partisan organi- 
ation of business men to support 
layor Kiel’s candidacy for re- 
lection. This organization he 
a'led the Kiel Endorsers—a non- 
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partisan group of men who 
believed Mayor Kiel’s_ election 
would mean a greater St. Louis. 
The name coupled up the Mayor’s 
name and the purposes of the or- 
ganization—just the combination 
sought. The entire campaign was 
built around the plan of getting 
individual cards signed, endorsing 
Mayor Kiel. These Kiel Endors- 
er’s cards had an influence wholly 
unlike that usually secured from 
long lists with many names. In 
signing a single card it was as 
though a note or obligation was 
signed. It carried a singleness of 
responsibility which is lost when 
a man signs a lengthy list with 
many other names. This is a point 
for political advertisers to bear in 
mind. Out of fifty business men, 
the executive committee of the 
Kiel Endorsers, were selected a 
committee of seven on advertis- 
ing. It mapped out everything 
that was done and approved every 
plan put into action. 

The plan that won was the 
use of advertising in the daily and 
weekly newspapers, the distribu- 
tion of 43,000 booklets entitled, 
“The Reason Why You Should Be 
a Kiel Endorser” and the use of 
154 20-sheet posters. Badges, but- 
tons and the usual type of political 
advertising were also used. A few 
days before the election Mr. Kiel 
sent a personal letter to 82,00C 
voters in doubtful wards of the 
city. This was the final drive and 
at the same time page advertise- 
ments were run in various news- 
papers. The entire cost of this 
advertising was $9,400 in addition 
to which $3,000 was invested in 
newspaper space by the Republican 
City Central Committee. When 
the votes were counted it was 
found that Mayor Kiel was elected 
by a majority of nearly 24,000, the 
largest ever given a mayoralty 
candidate in the history of St. 
Louis. In an appreciation pub- 
lished in St. Louis newspapers, 
the chairman of the committee 
made this pertinent remark: 

“Thanks to advertising for a 
clear and forceful presentation of 
the party issues in a manner unique 
and rememberable.” 

The famous case of Oles, the 
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marketman of Youngstown, who 
advertised himself into the mayor’s 
chair and resigned later, is still 
fresh in the memory. He, like 
Miss Alice Robertson, combined 
business and advertising. Under 
the heading “Fulton Fruit and 
Meat Market, located at the Grand 
Opera House, South West Corner 
Central Square” in big black type, 
came both his political copy and 
his meat specials, and his urging 
of customers to “buy their winter 
potatoes quick at $3.75 a bag.” 
The copy was always extremely 
personal. “One hundred and 
sixty-seven lies being circulated” 
was one of them. “No more than 
I expected. All kinds of lies are 
being circulated about myself and 
family. I want to ask you and 
all to pay no attention to them. 
It is a very small principle when 
the Mayor of a City attacks my 
wife on the platform,”—and so 
on with his promises and his prices 
on fruits and vegetables. The 
whole campaign was remarkable 
in one way and showed very clear- 
ly that advertising, even without 
an organization, can do wonders. 

A few months before the elec- 
tion Oles was a farmer-merchant, 
with a store in Youngstown and a 
farm outside of the city. One 
day, more or less as a joke he 
announced he was going to run 
for Mayor. To his surprise peo- 
ple took him seriously. He 
grasped the possibilities at once 
and established a residence in the 
city and every day in his adver- 
tisements for the Fulton Market, 
he carried several inches of politi- 
cal talk at the head of his com- 
mercial copy. Folitics and 
groceries, taxes and grapefruit, 
police department and sweet pota- 
toes were mingled in advertise- 
ments which not only sold more 
groceries and meat but gradu- 
ally sold Oles, himself, to the 
people of Youngstown. The reg- 
ular party organizations looked on 
his candidacy as a joke, but when 
the votes were finally counted it 
was found that Oles without the 
backing of any political organiza- 
tion had won by more than 400 
votes over his nearest competitor 
who was then Mayor, 
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There are scores of other not 
worthy examples of cases wher 
advertising has elected a cand 
date. Alvaro Obregon used di 
play newspaper advertising in o: 
der to tell the people of Mexic 
why he should be elected. S. | 
McKelvie, Governor of Nebrask 
gave full credit to advertising {x 
electing him to his high office, an 
Senator Arthur Capper of Kans: 
with his Boys’ Club and adverti: 
ing and sales ideas overcame h 
opponent who stuck to the olde 
and less interesting methods. 

It is safe to say that in no fie!‘ 
of modern advertising are the pos 
sibilities for unusual angles an: 
new appeals so apparent. Pari 
issues when discussed at ward 
meetings or county committees arc 
dry and uninteresting subject 
Rewriting them in the vernacular 
and thus reaching the great mult 
tude of people, is a far bette 
method than the old-fashioned 
“free publicity” and stunts. A 
very small majority of the silent 
vote attends ward meetings or po 
litical rallies and those that do 
represent but a small portion of 
the voters. Every possible voter 
can be reached through some form 
of advertising. By the very logic 
of its case advertising is going to 
play a greater part in merchandis- 
ing men and principles. 

It has changed national, State 
and city habits. It has substituted 
white bathtubs for tin ones, good 
teeth for bad. It can, if used as 
effectively, substitute intelligent in- 
formation well told for the old 
fashioned bunk. 





Joins Duluth, Minn., Whole- 


sale Grocers 


A. T. S. Yates, formerly with the 
Andresen-Ryan Coffee Company as ad 
vertising manager and director of sales, 
is now with the Rust Parker Company, 
Duluth, Minn., wholesale grocers, as as 
sociate to the manager of the advertis 
ing and mail sales department. 


R. A. Burns Joins Hood Rub 
ber Products Company 


Robert A. Burns, formerly gales 
manager of the Walter M. Lown 
Company, is now with the Hood Rul, 
od Products Company, Watertown 

ass. 
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The Grand Rapids Furniture Record. . 6,562 


Its nearest A. B. C. competitor 
Its next nearest A. 


remember that every dealer- 
Subscriber to The Record has 


an average 
buying-power of more than $100,090 


0.00. 
Our Service Department is always 


ready 
to co-operate with both agencies and 
advertisers, This service is gratis, 


THE GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE 
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Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Advertising for the Joint Stock 
Land Banks 


Reasons Why Display Space Should Be Used Now to Reach the Publi. 


66 A DVERTISING can help you 
to mold that intangible but 
powerful force called public opin- 
ion so that it will work with you 
instead of against you,” asserted 
H. H. Charles, addressing the con- 
vention of the Joint Stock Land 
Banks, held recently in Chicago. 
“While I recognize that you 
have at present an ample demand 
for loans,” he continued, “it must 
be remembered that the number of 
desirable credit risks in sight is 
steadily being taken up, and with 
increasing capital at your com- 
mand you will soon need to culti- 
vate the demand for loans. 

“You have wonderful advan- 
tages to offer the borrowing 
farmer, both in the terms you are 
able to make and the prompt ser- 
vice which you are able to render. 
Advertising will educate the farm- 
er to appreciate these advantages. 
Further, it will cause him to have 
a friendly feeling for your banks, 
whereas he now regards them with 
more or less suspicion because he 
does not clearly understand their 
purpose and method of operation. 

“Right now the Federal Land 
Banks of Springfield and Balti- 
more are warning farmers through 
display advertising to anticipate 
their needs for several months 
ahead in order that appraisals may 
be made before snow covers the 
ground. In this way, these banks 
will find it possible to avoid con- 
gestion of work during the spring 
months. More important still, it 
avoids the criticism which would 
otherwise be caused by unavoid- 
able delays. This is just one of 
the many ways in which advertis- 
ing helps to make the administra- 
tive machinery run smoothly and 
at least expense. 

“You have been fortunate in dis- 
posing of a considerable volume 
of bonds to the investing public at 
favorable prices. Your securities 
are already known to the profes- 
sional operator and the large in- 
vestor, But there remains a vast 
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potential investing public whic 
you have not yet reached at al 
I refer to the millions who ha: 
their first taste of real investmen 
during the Liberty Loan drives. 


“BLUE-SKY” INVESTMENTS 


“Around the savings of thes: 
people now gather the wolves o! 
the financial world. In fact, ther: 
seems to be an affinity betwee: 
‘blue sky’ and ‘blue jeans,’ for it is 
among farmers and_ working 
people that these unscrupulous 
promoters ply their nefariou: 
trade. 

“If the farmers had invested 
during the boom years of 1918-19, 
in the bonds issued under the Fed 
eral Farm Loan Act, instead of 
buying blue-sky, they would hav« 
builded an investment and loan in 
stitution that would have financed 
them during the following years 
of depression. 

“I wish I knew how much good 
money is lost yearly in this way. 
Estimates vary from $250,000,000 
to $500,000,000. Even the larger 
figure is probably conservative and 
the heartaches these losses bring 
to the would-be investors are ut- 
terly beyond imagination. 

“Here is a vast investing power 
which can and should be diverted 
into productive channels. The 
water which runs through the 
spillway must be made to turn the 
wheels of agriculture and industry 

“Tt is to these millions on the 
farms and in the factories that you 
must look to absorb the gigantic 
issues which you will bring forth 
within the next few years. And 
the way to reach these people is 
through educational advertising. 

“What can be done in this di 
rection was shown recently by th: 
New York Telephone Company 
which marketed $25,000,000 in pre 
ferred stock to small investors 
Over 100,000 individuals sub- 
scribed to this single issue within 
a few days, and the campaign was 
conducted in New York State 
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It would cost three 
times as much to buy 
this little suit as to 
make it from the pat- 
terns designed exclu- 
sively for Modern 
Priscilla. 


HE whose nimble fingers fashion the 
charming little garments Modern Pris- 
cilla’s designers provide for “Sonny” and 

“Sister” is a large buyer of yard goods and 
all sorts of findings— 

i 
And she saves, by her skill and industry, 
enough money to make her a good prospect 
for the best modern household equipment. 


You reach over 600,000 such women through 


MODERN PRISCILLA 
The Trade Paper of the Home 
New York BOSTON Chicago 
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The Piano Was Bought 


because of the young folks; so was the phono- 
graph. It’s our boys and girls that are continually 
buying new records—ten to us parents’ one. 


And this is typical of the average American fam- 
ily where the hopes, the ambitions, as well as the 
immediate wants and needs of son and daughter 
are their parents’ paramount concern. 


Nearly 200,000 just such discriminating “grown- 
up” young folks, wielding a tremendous Buying- 
influence with father and mother in 200,000 
desirable homes, is the field resultfully covered 
by YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY for thirty- 


six years, and never more successfully than now. 


The first nine months of 1922 has already ex- 
ceeded the total advertising volume of 1921. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 


David C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Illinois 


Edward P. Boyce, 95 Madison Ave., New York 
Ronald C. Campbell, 326 W. Madison St.. Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 


"Coox’s Weexiy Trio: A Mition Bors anv Girts 


THE MEN AND WOMEN OF TOMORROW 
Tue Boys’ WorLD ‘THE GiRLs’ COMPANION YOUNG PEOPLE’s WEEKLY 
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lone. There are literally millions 
f investors of modest means who 

ould gladly buy your bonds if 
nly they knew that these bonds 
tand next to Government Bonds 

1 security offered. 

“I firmly believe that with a full 
inderstanding by the public of the 
ecurity and safety back of Joint 
Stock Land Bank Bonds a contin- 
ious demand can be created. 
These bonds will be sold by your 
yanks without the aid of a selling 
syndicate, and, of course, at a 
greatly reduced selling expense. 

“IT further believe that in due 
time the interest on the Joint 
Stock Land Bank Bonds will be 
no greater than that of our Gov- 
ernment bonds, because of their 
security and safety, plus the tax 
exemption. 

“But aside from borrowers and 
investors, you need the support of 
public opinion for other reasons. 
Your very existence as Joint Stock 
Land Banks is due to the force of 
public opinion, which demanded 
a better system of agricultural 
credit. Your banks operate under 
the Federal Farm Loan Act and 
the future of that Act rests with 
the voters of this country. 

“It is important that these vot- 
ers throughout the country and 
the legislators who represent them 
should have a thorough apprecia- 
tion of the economic function 
which you serve. Educational ad- 
vertising can awaken such an ap- 
preciation. It can show how 
your banks have become stfeams 
through which capital flows from 
those who have a surplus to invest 
to those who need capital for pro- 
ductive purposes at a reasonable 
interest rate. 

“This understanding will be your 
most effective bulwark against the 
possibility Of adverse legislation. 

“Many important campaigns have 
been conducted for this same pur- 
pose—to gain the confidence of 
the general public. The Standard 
Oil Companies, Swift, Armour 
and Morris and the great Bell 
Telephone System have all found 
it good business to advertise in 
order to gain the confidence and 
good-will of the general public. 
Ten years ago Standard Oil was 
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scarcely spending a dollar for ad- 
vertising. They are now spending 
millions annually, and so are the 
packers, canners, etc. 

“According to recent U. S. Gov- 
ernment estimates the Land Banks, 
both Federal and Joint Stock, have 
as yet absorbed only about 5 per 
cent of the farm-mortgage busi- 
ness. This eight and one-half bil- 
iion market is a pretty big target 


to shoot at. But you don’t have 
to stop there. 
“Heretofore, most land - bank 


loans have been made for the pur- 
pose of refunding old loans. Ad- 
vertising will help you to create 
new loan business. It will awaken 
a demand which now scarcely ex- 
ists for credit to be used for pro- 
ductive purposes, drainage, irriga- 
tion, sanitary buildings and better 


livestock. 
ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


ESSENTIAL 


DISPLAY 


“Time was when an organization 
such as yours would have been 
content to rely upon such general 
publicity as might find its way into 
the press. That time is past. The 
experience of innumerable corpo- 
rations and associations has shown 
that display advertising is the Bfily 
effective means successfully to 
conduct such a campaign. 

“By display advertising, I mean 
that your message should be put 
into a form which commands at- 
tention and should be run over the 
signature of your association. 

“Display* adv ertising appears ex- 
actly as it is written, unaffected by 
the editorial policy of the paper in 
which it runs. And it appears 
when and where intended. In 
other words, it can be controlled 
and made to do exactly the work 
which it is intended to do. 

“Display advertising gets atten- 
tion because it appéars in a form 
more attractive to the eye than or- 
dinary rédding-#iatter. 

“Display advertising carries con- 
viction because it is definitely au- 
thorized.and the responsibility for 


the statements made is “frankly 
assumed. 
“In short, display advertising 


gets results which can be obtained 
in no other way.” 
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Vanity: An Argument for the 
Starched Collar 


Washington, D. C. Laundry That Disposed of the Comfort Question 
Uses Vanity Appeal Successfully in a Campaign for More 
Starched-Collar Business 


EEPING laundry owners 

who shed large tears when- 
ever they look at their starched- 
collar volume chart or think of 
soft collars and home washing 
machines can find consolation and 
a way out of their depression in 
Washington, D. C. If specific di- 
rections are desired let it be said 
that the way out can be found in 


Collartruth 


FRESHLY laundered 
starched white collar 
adds two inches to a man's 


TOLMANIZE! 


The Tolman Laundry 
F. W. MacKenzie, Manager 
Cor. 6th and C Streets N. WA 


& 
: 
io}ojolololotololofalia] a) 


Telephone Franklin 7! 
for collar comfort laun- 
dered whute. 


HOW A LAUNDRY IS DRIVING HOME ADVAN- 
TAGES OF A STARCHED COLLAR 





the newspaper and direct-mail 
copy of The Tolman Laundry. 

This poo A a? ae 
solely and specifically for st: - 
collar work. ‘Its copy is “based 
upon the assumption that vanity 
dies hard and” that “Wanity is on 
the side of the starched collar. 
But before this campaign was 
started the manager of the laun- 
dry,~-T> W. MacKenzie, didn’t 
overlook the argument of comfort 
that had seated men on the fence 
between their vanity and a soft 
collar. He had perfected a 
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method of collar cleansing which 
made the starched collar that he 
laundered not only flexible, but 
also a slow wilter. This process 
which he named “Tolmanizing” h: 
knew would dispose of the com- 
fort argument. His copy, he 
resolved, would chiefly be con 
cerned with the serious appeal tc 
vanity, but in a good-natured 
manner. 

So his newspaper messages won 
the good-will of every man, re 
gardless of the type of collar he 
wore. “The man who’s neck and 
neck with success wears a Tolma- 
nized collar,” one text commenced 
While the turn to that phrase 
held the attention, this slipped into 
the reader’s consciousness—“noth- 
ing like a starched collar to give 
a man that prosperous look, espe- 
cially when it’s Tolmanized.” 
“Don’t go around starch naked, 
wear a Tolmanized starched col- 
lar; a freshly laundered starched 
white collar adds two inches to a 
man’s backbone and keeps his chin 
off his chest; in the making of a 
well-dressed man this laundry plays 
a part well up near the top; a but- 
ton needs very little push to get 
through all right when you Tol- 
manize your starched collars; 
Tolmanizing is neck-romancy; 
white makes right when you Tol- 
manize.” These illustrate, the.gen- 
eral toriefof lead-off in the adver- 
tisements which made men collar 
conscious and disposed to like 
this genial ladindryman who ad- 
dressed their pride. 

The Tolman drivers, “men of 
regular habits who kept godd 
hours, the same hour at the same 
door every week,” soon’ brought 
good news in bundles. 

Direct-mail campaigns supple- 
mented the newspaper copy. First 
haberdashers came in for a bom- 
bardment. They were advised that 
the man who wears starched col- 
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True Story has al- 
ways delivered to 
its advertisers from 
50,000 co 100000 
copies in excess of 
its guarantee. With 
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WESTERN OFFICE 
164 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
CHAS. H. SHATTUCK, Mgr. 


167 ADVERTISERS used 
24,000 lines of keyed Advertising 
in the November Issue of? 
TRUE STORY MAGAZINE 


CAt the current rate of $2 2° 
ber line. Based on a guarantee 
of 350,000 net paid. A remark- 
able tribute fo a magazine a 
little more than 3 years old. 


The distribution for the November 
Issue was 450,000 or nearly 100000 
copies in excess of the guarantee. 


For further poe write to 


True Stor 


merica's Fastest Growing Magazine\ 


113-119 WEST 40TH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


H. A. WISE, Advertising Manager 
NEW ENGLAND OFFICE 
Little Building, Beston 
METZ B. HAYES, Mgr. 
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the low rate and its 
rapidly increasing dis- 
tribution True Story 
_ been and still is 

Biggest Buy in_ 
the Advertising Field’ 
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lars replenishes his stock most 
often. It was also pointed out 
that the general sales, to a man 
who responded to the economy 
argument of wearing collars he 
could wash himself, would be. con- 
siderably Jess than could be ex- 
pected from one who Tolmanized 
because dressiness, not. petty pe- 
cuniary\ problems, primarily con- 
cerned him. ‘The moral, in brief, 
was “push starched collars, men- 
tion Tolmanizing and, incidentally, 
know how Tolmanizing makes a 
gentleman feel the more so—try it 
personally, Mr. Haberdasher !” 

Soon the banker found, with his 
morning mail, a.suggestion that 
he have: his collar “white as the 
Parian marble in his bank, smooth 
as the shelf at the receiving teller’s 
window, and flexible as an office 
boy’s conscience in baseball sea- 
son.” Real estate men, clergymen, 
doctors, attorneys and every class 
of business or professional men 
were addressed in terms relating 
to their callings. Where the call- 
ing was without its own trade 
tongue, a Tolmanized collar was 
said to “comfort like a wire post- 
poning your mother-in-law’s visit.” 
It was “flexible as a virtuoso’s 
temperament, white as a flapper 
after her first Melachrino and 
smooth as an oil stock salesman.” 
Busy men took the time to dic- 
tate pleased personal acknowledg- 
ments, not forgetting to appoint a 
time for the driver to call. Tol- 
manism was the doctrine of dres- 
Siness in its happiest guise, and it 
substantially increased the wearing 
of starched collars in the territory 
covered at a time when sentiment 
was being swayed in other direc- 
tions. » é 

Laundries in every part of the 
country are coming into the"T: 
man advertising plan. AS ma 
as eighty bundles of collars were 
received at one time from other 
laundries ‘tombey Totmenized and 
returned with the story of the 
procéss and’ the advertising plan. 





Dunean McEwan, sales and advertis- 
ing manager of the Paramount Knitting 
Company, Chicago, died in Chicago on 
September 6. He had been with the 
Paramount Knitting Company for 
eighteen years. 
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How Mr. Gibbs Regards 
“Printers Ink” 


Tue B. F. Goopricnh Russer Compa 
Akron, Ohio, August 30, 1922 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
have been jogging along the 
vertising road for quite ‘a number 
years now and Printers’ Ink has b« 
a sign post which has always point 
one way—to success. It is good | 
cause it is so different. It is like 
well-planned dinner—from soup to ni 
there is an interesting choice and y 
eat what you care for and leave t 
rest. It cheers while it instructs, 
ints the way and helps the reader 
is journey. It is not only truth 
but it knows how to make the tr: 
palatable. It has a homey, bre 
style all its own. It has no imitat 
because it cannot be imitated, in wh 
respect it reminds me of Mrs. Gil 
who will approve of this letter if 
gets as far as this sentence, which 
doubt. I read Printers’ Ink when a 
as it comes to my desk. Not a day 
night later, but the same day. I do 
know when first’ started reading 
and I don’t know =n I’m going * 
stop reading it. All I do know is t! 
I enjoyed it from the first and tl! 
I am positive I shall enjoy it at the la 
Along about 1950 I shall hope to se: 
you a letter giving you my opinions 
detail. I have asked my secretary 
call my attention to this in that year 
In the meantime, I shall continue 
read every issue, believing that durins 
the next thirty years I shall derive tl 
same benefit from it that I have duri: 
the past thirty. 
E. D. Gibbs 


Director of Advertising. 


Sept. 14, 19 








Begin New Outdoor Maga- 
zine in Chicago 

The Izaak Walton League with head 
quarters in Chicago has recently issue: 
the first number of its official organ, the 
Izaak Waltun League Monthly, “de 
fender of America’s Out-of-doors.” 
Will H. Dilg, who formerly conducted 
an advertising agency in Chicago, is 
managing editor and business manager 
of the magazine. 





Agency ‘Man Appointed New 
Jersey State Delegate 


“"Theddoré”S. Fettinger, treasurer of 
the United Ravertising Agency, New 
York, has been appointed by Governor 
Edwards to represent the State of New 
ersey as a delegate at the Nationa! 
‘ax Conference to be held in Minne 
sota. 


Joins Chicago Office of Paul 
Block, Inc. 


R. Kent Hanson has joined the Ch 
cago office of Paul Block. Inc., Ne 
York publishers’ representative. He 
a son of F. H. Hanson, publisher « 
the Duluth Herald. 
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85% of us were 


born here 


INCINNATI folks like the city because 

most all of them were born here, educated 
in one of the finest school systems in the world, 
and live in one of the most prosperous com- 
munities. There are 141,000 families, and 28.7 
per cent of these families own their own homes. 
Acity of industry, contentment and prosperity. 


Cincinnati folks like the TIMES-STAR be- 
cause it is the only paper owned, edited and 
managed by Cincinnatians, thus truthfully re- 
flecting the dominant sentiment of the city. 
That’s why it is read by four out of five of the 
possible 141,000 families. 


And they buy in Cincinnati, too. That’s why 
the TIMES-STAR in six week-day issues 
publishes more local and more national display 
advertising than any othef paper, even with 
Sunday issues included — and has done this 
each year for fifteen years. 


Sige 





CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


CHARLES P TAFT. Publisher C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Respectfully Addressed 
to All Class Advertisers in New York 


SELL It to Sweeney! 


The Stuyvesants Can’t 
Buy Everything ! 


ON LY four Locomobiles are made each day; 
only six Pierce-Arrows and three Rolls- 
Royces. These cars sell in small numbers to 
people of money and means, the Stuyvesants. 
But each twenty-four hours Henry Ford rolls 
out 5300 of his cars and sells them to average 
folks—the Sweeneys. Wherein appears the 
difference between class and mass markets ! 


* * * * 


IT IS a natural and laudable ambition to sell 
to a class market, the Stuyvesants ; to have 
our products used in.the better homes of 
first families ; to advertise in media that we 
think reaches such people. But unfortunately 
class markets are lamentably limited, even in 
New York. There are not enough Stuyves- 
ants to go around. (Have you bought your 
Rolls-Royce yet?) 


Consider for instance, the class market in 
New York. In 1919 approximately 53,952 
persons in New York City paid taxes on in- 
comes of $5,000 or mora(thanks to the New 
York Herald for this figure) —less than one 
per cent of the New- York City population 





ADVERTISERS, space buyers, 
and advertising managers who buy 
advertising in New York are invited to 
morning investigations of newsstand 
sales, and see New York circu- 

lation face to face! - 
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f 5,620,000(1920 census). This affluent one 
er cent cannot buy all the goods advertised. 
jut the 99 per cent, the other five and one- 
alf millions, the individuals and million 
milies whose incomes range from $5,000 
iown (whom we call the Sweeneys) are a 
ractically inexhaustible mass market ! 


And the Sweeneys are a good market. They 
wn most of 181,068 automobiles registered 
n New York last year (New York City 
Department of Licenses.) They buy fifty-cent 
‘ooth paste, packaged foods, fur coats, and 
pay more rent in proportion to their incomes 
than people in other cities. You sell to this 
kind of customers now! Why not advertise 
to them in New York! 


* * * * 


SOMETHING every sales manager knows: 
Sales follow the law of averages—with a 
territory, a man or a medium. Prospects in- 
crease with population ; the more calls, the 


more orders; the more circulation, the more 
sales messages delivered. _ Whatever the 
product, it is logical and economical to sell 
and advertise to the most people at once. 





* * * * 


SELL it to Sweeney in New York. And 
sell it through The News with ninety per 
cent of its more than half million daily circu- 
lation in New York City, bought by one of 
three buyers of morning newspapers in New 
York City ! 


THE B NEWS 


New York's Picture Newspaper 
25 Park Place, N. Y.—Tribune Bldg., Chicago 
August Average 529,453 


“Largest Morning Circulation 
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THE 
SYRACUSE HERALD 


As well as history, repeats itself in the dominanc. 
of its advertising patronage. 





Year 1921 
HERALD POST STANDARD JOURNAL . 
Local Display ; 
7,299,726 lines 5,193,279 lines 5,814,151 line t 
National Display 
1,283,247 lines 1,205,260 lines 1,169,147 line ; 
Automotive Display h 
610,491 lines 600,810 lines 456,715 line : 
Total Display | 
9,193,464 lines 6,999,349 lines 7,440,013 line . 


First Six Months of 1922 7 
Local Display at 


3,532,043 lines 2,330,776 lines 2,677,458 lines tt 
National Display tl 

745,542 lines 681,156 lines 659,134 lines ° 
Automotive Display mn 

450,359 lines 383,873 lines 251,468 lines < 
Total Display m 

4,727,944 lines 3,395,805 lines 3,588,060 lines z 
July 1922 ~ 

Local Display ul 

463,218 lines 315,077 lines 363,251 lines 
National Display th 

101,269 lines 80,955 lines 74,830 lines i 
~ Automotive Display ne 

76,671 lines 60,578 lines 35,014 lines . 
Tetal Display m 

641,158 lines 456,610 lines 473,095 lines . 
Special Representatives 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 


286 Fifth Avenue Globe Building Steger Building 3 
New York City -» Boston Chicago a 
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Advertising Does Not Have to 
Lower Retail Prices to 
Justify Itself 


|: Is Relieving the Farmer of Economic Distress; That Is Justification 
Enough 


By John Allen Murphy 


WHEN F. M. Berkley, of the 
Lincoln Advertising Ser- 
vice, wrote an innocent little letter 
to Printers’ Ink a few weeks ago 
asking why the consumer has to 
pay ten cents for an apple or an 
orange of the advertised variety, 
he started something. Echoes of 
his inquiry have been reverberat- 
ing in these columns ever since. 

So many charges and counter 
charges have been made in this 
distussion, some of them violently 
unfair to advertising, that the 
whole question should be closely 
analyzed and the truth ascertained. 

Many persons seem to believe 
that unless advertising decreases 
the cost of merchandise to the con- 
sumer, it cannot justify itself eco- 
nomically. But these persons are 
mistaken. Advertising has many 
legitimate uses other than the task 
of lowering the cost of goods. It 
may decrease the cost of distribu- 
tion and at the same time not 
necessarily decrease the price that 
the consumer has to pay for the 
goods. In fact, the price that the 
ultimate buyer has to pay may 
actually increase after a product 
enters the advertised class. But 
this increase is not caused by the 
advertising but because the adver- 
tising succeeds in righting an eco- 
nomic injustice to which the in- 
dustry has long been subject. An- 
other mistake that is frequently 
made by critics of advertising is 
n assuming that advertising is the 
leciding factor in the price of a 
product. It isn’t. Many factors 
enter into the cost of an article. 
\dvertising may be and frequently 
s the least influential of these. 

Of course, we could throw Mr. 
3erkley’s case out of court by 
lenying his premise. Apples and 
wranges have not been selling at 
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ten cents each, only in exceptional 
cases. Oranges have been selling 
from sixty cents to a dollar a 
dozen. The average price of 
apples this past year did not run 
over six cents each. But we are 
gong to accept his premise be- 
cause there is much justice in his 
general accusation. 

I shall try to introduce evidence 
that will prove or disprove all of 
these points, But before doing so, 
let us examine all the evidence 
that has been presented thus far. 
P. J. Detroy, Jr., in the issue of 
August 17, partially blames the 
high cost of transportation. He 
says that most of our advertised 
fruit i§ shipped thousands of miles 
to Eastern markets. The dealer, 
he claims, must add a large margin 
to cover overhead, a huge rent, 
spoilage, etc. He ‘thinks there is 
mo excuse for New York going to 
the Pacific coast for its apples 
when “better apples are rotting at 
its door.” 


THE COST OF SERVICE 


Wm. S. LeVine, of Jersey City, 

ys that it is the service that goes 
with fruit that makes it cost so 
much. He adds, “You are selling 
the gloved hands of pickers, the 
numerous operations of the pack- 
ing house such as washing, sorting 
and sizing. You are selling the 
wrapping in tissue of each orange, 
the care used in crating and ship- 
ping and a dozen other details of 
service.” Mr. LeVine blames the 
consumer for wanting so much 
service and “atmosphere” with his 
fruit. He states further, “In 
Jacksonville, Florida, perhaps ithe 
first information that reaches the 
tourist is the fact that if he rides 
out on the outskirts of the city tc 
any of the orange groves, he may 
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pick oranges to his heart’s content 
and eat them there or carry them 
away with him for one cent each. 
In fact, almost any place in 
Florida it is possible to go out to 
the groves and pick them yourself 
for from 75 cents to $1.00 a hun- 
dred. From a standpoint of econ- 
omy, oranges could be shipped in 
boxes or bushel hampers just as 
they come from the trees, un- 
washed, unsorted, unsized and un- 
wrapped, and be landed in New 
York City to retail for perhaps 
25 cents a dozen.” 


COSTS THAT QUANTITY PRODUCTION 
CANNOT LOWER 


In his contribution to the con- 
troversy, H. L. Craver, of Yakima, 
Wash., said, “The cost of raising, 
warehousing and loading a box of 
apples to the grower is in the 
neighborhood of $1.15, which cost 
is based on quantity production 
and cannot be reduced through in- 
creased sales. Commission houses 
charge from ten to fifteen cents 
selling charge, plus in some cases 
two or three cents brokerage. Now 
add five cents for advertising ap- 
propriation and even though the 
advertising does increase the sales, 
which it is expected to do, it has 
not cut the cost of production and 
has added five cents to the selling 
cost. So Mr. Berkley will readily 
see that the advertising of apples 
or oranges cannot reduce the re- 
tail price, but is resorted to to 
create a demand for the ever- 
increasing production of these 
commodities.” 

Entering the discussion again, 
Mr. Berkley in a letter to Print- 
ers’ INK makes this reply to Mr. 
Craver: “Mr. Craver states we 
must add five cents per box as 
assessed «directly against the 
grower for advertising, bringing 
up the total cost of production, ad- 
vertising and shippmg;-to one dol- 
lar and thirty-eight cents per box, 
and even if 100 per cent were add- 
ed, the price to the retailer would 
still be only $2.76 per box, allow- 
ing the grower $1.38 gross. Now, 
if these figures are correct they 
prove my contention, that, even if 
these apples were sold to the re- 
tailer at four cents apiece, which is 
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much too high, comparing M 
Craver’s figures with a charge « 
six dollars per box to the retaile 
as Mr. Detroy claims, and mu 
cover on top of this, overhead f: 
stand location, spoilage and r 
tailer’s own profit, then, there 

no excuse for making the co: 
sumer pay all of the retaile: 
overhead on the sale of only o1 
item the dealef carries. 

“If advertising is being resort: 
to only to create a demand. f. 
the ever-increasing production « 
these commodities, then there 
something radically wrong in tl 
publicity methods of an associ: 
tien which does not go far enoug 
to point out to its custome 
(brokers and retailers) that, b 
charging a high unit sale pric: 
that they themselves as well as th 
growers are losing money by no’ 
creating larger unit sales and ag 
gregate sales volume, plus a los 
on spoilage which eats up a larg: 
part of the retailer’s profit, ani 
which would not occur if the con 
sumer were to buy in larger unit 
and buy oftener, as is now evi 
dently the case. Because, after 
all, profits come from repeat sales 
otherwise the retailer simply he 
comes a storehouse for goods.” 

Jefferson Thomas, of Jackson 
ville, Fla., furnishes. some facts 
and figures relative to costs which 
are significant and which were 
published in the issue of August 
24. Here is what he says, con- 
densed: “Including proper allow- 
ance for interest on investment 
and replacement, it takes about a 
dollar to grow a box of oranges to 
the point of picking. The expense 
of picking, packing and preparing 
for market, including interest 
charges on investment and allow- 
ance for depreciation of packing 
houses and machinery, to point 
when fruit is loaded in refriger- 
ator-cars and ready to move, will 
fall but little below another dollar. 
Shipping costs, from a_ typical 
central Florida, point, including 
freight, refrigeration and _ like 
charges, will average just about 
one dollar. The cost of selling, 
in the New York market, includ- 
ing advertising expense, for fruit 
handled by the growers’ co-oper- 
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is your 
Philadelphia 


market 


TREE or ORCHARD 


The Philadelphia Trading Area 
—the richest territory in the 
United States—can best be com- 
pared to a huge bountiful or- 
chard with fruit-laden trees 
stretching for a hundred miles 
around. 


The advertiser who concentrates 
on but one small section of this 
orchard and neglects the sur- 
rounding territory leaves the 
choicest pippins for others to 
gather. 


Here in Eastern Pennsylvania 
are America’s oldest settlements 
—towns where comfortable 
means are almost universal and 
where hundreds of families trace 
their ancestry to pre-revolu- 
tionary days. 


To properly cultivate this terri- 
tory and make it yield the 


greatest harvest at the least 
cost, you must use THE 
NORTH AMERICAN. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 
enters the prosperous homes 
and influences a class of readers 
whose financial resources and 
standard of living are above the 
average. Thousands of them 
own automobiles; tens of thous- 
ands maintain charge accounts 
in Philadelphia stores; more 
than one-half own the homes in 
which they live. 


And the implicit faith these 
families place in their favorite 
newspaper accounts for the tre- 
mendous pull of its advertising 
columns and makes THE 
NORTH AMERICAN one of 
the best mediums in the richest 
territory in the United States. 


ITS CHARACTER CREATES CONFIDENCE 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 





Geo. A. McDevitt Co. 
303 Fifth Ave. 


DETROIT 
Woodward & Kelly 


). THE OLDEST DAILY 
NEWSPAPER IN 
{| AMERICA — 1771 


CHICAGO 
Woodward & Kelly 
811 Security Bldg. 
SAN FRAN 
R. J. Bidwell Co. 








108 Fine Arts Bidg. 


742 Market St. 
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ative marketing organization, will 
not exceed twenty-five cents a box. 
The average profit of a wholesale 
fruit dealer seldom exceeds’ ten 
per cent, making the total cost of 
fruit, delivered to a retail store, 
between $3.50 and $4.00 a box. 
Assuming that a box contains 150 
oranges, eliminating entirely the 
grower’s profit, the fruit would 
reach the retailer on a purely cost 
basis, at about two and a half 
cents each. Considering the haz- 
ards of the industry, the growers 
should have a profit of at least 
seventy-five cents a box, which 
would add another half cent per 
orange to the figure at which the 
retailer is supplied. The elements 
of decay and other losses are such 
that the retailer must figure on a 
much higher mark-up than on 
staple articles. Five cents apiece 
for oranges, therefore, is not an 
unreasonable price, when condi- 
tions are normal, and ten cents is 
to be expected if the fruit is 
scarce.” 


PAUL FINDLAY EXPLAINS 


A letter from Paul Findlay, re- 
tail merchandiser of the Honig- 
Cooper Company, of San Fran- 
cisco, and until recently occupying 
a similar position with the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers’ Exchange, 
goes into this subject so thorough- 
ly that he comes within an ace of 
clearing up the discussion. He 
writes : 

“Fully to cover all the points 
evoked by these communications 
would involve a discussion of the 
entire production and distribution 
of fruits, so perhaps it will be bet- 
ter to start at the other end and 
touch briefly some of the factors. 

“The advertising investment~be- 
hind the marketing of oranges is 
about one-fifth of one cent per 
dozen on the average size of fruit. 
That has enlarged consumption so 
tremendously that, in seasons of 
normal production, California 
markets around 60,000 carloads of 
citrus fruit at an equitable return 
to, the grower and a fair profit to 
the distributor whereas, before the 
days of advertising, a production 
which totaled less than 5,000 car- 
loads was marketed with difficulty, 
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often not merely without profit t 
the producer but at substantia 
loss. 

“From the standpoint of the pro 
ducer, therefore, advertising no 
only has not cost anything but th 
investment therein has been high: 
profitable. Moreover, this adver 
tising, plus co-operative produc 
tion, packing, grading, pest-eradi 
cation—all of which would hav 
been impossible without co-opera 
tion—have resulted in the develop 
ment of the summer orange s 
that today oranges are obtainab! 
365 days every year, whereas, i: 
times past, there were man 
months each year when they wer 
unobtainable at any price withi: 
the capacity of the ordinary con 
sumer. 

“Query: Is it better to be abl 
to get oranges at any time any 
where even at 10 cents each or do 
without them absolutely for many 
months in the year? 

“The answer seems to be thai 
it is better to have them, as may 
be indicated by the following state- 
ment of actual facts: 

“This season natural conditions 
have conspired to produce al! 
kinds of deciduous fruits, melons 
and berries in superabundance 
Those products, being marketed 
haphazard, without co-ordinated 
plan, co-operation or the con- 
sumer education which always re 
sults from well-directed advertis- 
ing effort, have been sold for 
nothing, have been dumped as 
refuse after arrival in glutted 
marketing centres, and otherwise 
wasted. 

“In Seattle a few weeks ago i! 
was common for a retail store- 
keeper to go down to the whole- 
sale market with his wagon in the 
morning and buy a box of oranges 
for $12. For another $12 he could 
fill his wagon to overloading with 
a full assortment of other perish- 
ables. Notwithstanding the cheap- 
ness of other fruits, he had to 
have the oranges. Consumers 
everywhere have been sold on the 
value of citrus fruits through the 
force of well-directed advertising 
so that those’ fruits move steadily 
from producer to consumer every 
year, throughout the entire year 
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PERSONALITY: The sum of the qualities peculiar to a per- 
son or thing, distinguishing it from other persons or“things. 
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Ma the magazine by the American woman. 
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There is the School Department, for instance. Pay 
hat Instituted in response to a demand from the best Cywro 
nay homes all over the country, this department has dd) 
ite- grown year after year until today its efficient 
service is recognized by the parents it serves and => 
ons the educational institutions which use its columns tes 
all in Good Housekeeping. . tae 
- It is particularly significant that Good Housekeep- Pp = 
ted ing is the only woman’s magazine in the general 
monthly field which garries school advertising. oslo 
ec In fact, Good Housekeeping is one of the four 7 
on monthly magazines of the country carrying the 
tis greatest volume of school advertising. 
for That Good Housekeeping’s readers respond to this 
as Educational Service is certified by the’ constant 
ted increase in the number of schools which find 
rise this advertising profitable. And media carrying 
school advertising, it should be remembered, 
it must be profitable in enrollments or they are 
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the during the past year, 1609 of these advertisements 
ges appeared in Good Housekeeping—a gain of 77%.) 
— Good Housekeeping induces action. That is 
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ap- widespread influence. 
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INFLUENCE: Is the inevitable -result of personality. 
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Send for the 
RAND MCNALLY 
COMMERCIAL 
ATLAS 
On 10 Days’ Free Trial 





AN OPPORTUNITY 
NEVER BEFORE OFFERED 
to the 


American Business Man 


_ over the country are regular sub- 
scribers to the RAND M¢NALLY 





END for the Atlas. Find out 


: for yourself how it helps in 
making intelligent the daily de- 
cisions that influence the present 
and future of your business. See 
how the Atlas gives you a firmer 
grasp, a clearer understanding of 
your markets. 


Thousands of leading concerns all 


Commercial Atlas. And they, refer 
to it every day and many times a 
day. It is at the elbow of the men 
who: lay out sales campaigns. It 
guides the men who route the ship- 
ments. These executives say they 
could not get along without it. And 
so will you! 


WORK WITH THE ATLAS 
BESIDE' YOU : 


Apply the wealth of detailed and accurate informa- 
tion in. the RAND MCNALLY Commercial Atlas to 
your business problems. Refer to it when you route 
your salesmen from market to market. Launch 
your sales campaigns where the Atlas shows the 
centers of population to be. Ship your goods the 
shortest, quickest way, as shown by the Atlas. Con- 
sult it as you get orders from cities, towns and vil- 


lages near at hand or remote—it shows how to make 
deliveries promptly and economically. 
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Once you have used this truly extraordinary refer- 
ence book, you will wonder how you ever got along 
without it. For it shows the possibilities of each 
market. It will save you and your whole organiza- 
tion time and money. It will make your decisions 
more intelligent. 


A WEALTH OF BUSINESS 
INFORMATION 


There’s a vast amount of usable and valuable infor- 
mation between the covers of the RAND MSNALLY 
Commercial Atlas. Its clear and accurate statistics 
show you the business facilities of every hamlet, 
town and city in the land. Whether there is a rail- 
road station, post office, express office and telegraph 
office. The Atlas indicates centers of population and 
the latest changes in population. It spreads the 
transportation systems of America before you. It 
shows railroad trunk lines, junctions, short cuts; 
trolley lines; steamship navigation routes, ports; auto 
roads. It contains individual maps of every state in 
the United States, maps of Canada, Central and 
South America, and Continental Maps of the World. 
There are 540 pages, 300 maps, 96 double page maps, 
21 x 28 inches. 


Mail This Coupon 


All you have to do is to fill in and mail the coupon 
below. The RAND MSNALLY Commercial Atlas, 
price $35.00, will come free for ten days’ inspec- 
tion, all carrying charges paid. Prove for yourself 
how it can help you many times a day. You can’t 
afford to be longer without this standard business 
reference book. Mail the coupon today. 


RanpD MSNALLY & GOMPANY 


Map Headquarters 
Dept. 14-J, 536 S. CLARK STREET CHICAGO 























RAND M¢NALLY & COMPANY, Dept. )14-J 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 

Please send RAND MCNa.iy Commercial Atlas fot’ ten’ days’ inspection. If at the 
end of ten days we desire to keep the Atlas, you may bill us at $35; if not, we will 
eturn the Atlas to you, express colleot: » wv 
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whether the market is high or low. 
The only difference is that they 
move in lesser volume when prices 
are excessive than when the mar- 
ket rules low. 

“Yet there is no compulsion 
about the sale of oranges. Nobody 
is compelled to buy them, espe- 
cially in face of liberal supplies of 
other fruits at attractive prices. 
Consumers simply have been edu- 
cated to the characteristic advan- 
tages of citrus fruits in the diet. 
That they pass by other fruits at 
lower prices probably is due to the 
lack of educational work to insti- 
tutionalize those fruits. 

“Further, excessive prices result 
only from conditions beyond the 
growers’ and distributors’ control 
and it should be noted that such 
protests as that of Mr. Berkley 
are heard only when crop disasters 
are visited on the growers. There- 
fore, let us see what the present 
conditions are. 

“I was in Los Angeles on Janu- 
ary 12 this year. Citrus crops 
were flourishing. There was 
abundant fruit on the trees. When 
the crop is abundant, the sizes are 
apt to be rather evenly distributed 
between large and small fruit. 
This is because the trees, when 
heavily laden, can nourish and de- 
velop the fruit only to average 
sizes. Every condition favored a 
plentiful supply of oranges of all 
sizes with moderate prices. 

“On Saturday, January 21, I ar- 
rived in Chicago from Fort Worth 
and learned that on the previous 
Thursday night, January 19, a kill- 
ing frost had struck most of the 
Los Angeles district citrus groves 
and damaged the fruit to a then 
unascertained extent, but the esti- 
mate was that the damage would 
exceed 50 per cent. Now we know 
that the damage was somewhat 
less than that—ranging, probably, 
between 33 1/3 per cent and 40 per 
cent; but for special reasons, it 
might just as well have been 50 
per cent. These reasons are: 

“Following the freeze there was 
a very cold, foggy, rainy spring 
with the result that most of the 
oranges which were not frost 
damaged ripened without develop- 
ing to normal size. The result is 
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that the oranges shipped hav: 
averaged smaller size than ever 
before and insistent demand has 
led to the inclusion of many sizes 
hitherto regarded as fit only for 
by-products—too small to ship 
These conditions have resulted ir 
an exceedingly small percentage oi 
large sized oranges. It naturally 
follows that the few large orange: 
have commanded excessive prices 
“Now, if you will consider 
market attuned to a production o/ 
around 60,000 carloads of averag: 
size oranges forced to get along o1 
around 30,000 carloads the grea 
preponderance of which rang 
from small to excessively smal! 
sizes, and at the same time hav« 
in mind the institutional characte: 
of citrus fruit in the mind of th 
consumer hitherto established by 
advertising and skilful merchan- 
dising, you will have a picture of 
the general conditions which have 
resulted in high prices. It is plait 
that nature is to blame in this cas« 
and not advertising or marketing 


SUNKIST QUALITY MAINTAINED 


“You will. be interested to know 
that, in face of a strong tempta 
tion to respond to an insistent de 
mand with shipments of frosted 
fruit, the California Fruit Grow 
ers’ Exchange has jealously safe 
guarded the reputation of the 
Sunkist brand. For although in 
normal seasons the requirements 
of the Sunkist standard can be 
met by about 60 per cent of the 
fruit, this season only 20 per cent 
of the greatly reducéd yield has 
come up to the Sunkist standard 
and only that 20 per cent has been 
shipped under that brand. 

“Here you have an example of 
a brand so maintained at high 
standard as to furnish a guide t 
the consumer. 

“Further, according to the rigid 
inspectional requirements of the 
Exchange and of the State laws of 
California, no oranges whatever 
can:be shipped out of the State 
which show more than 20 per cent 
of frost damage. The result is 
that a large proportion of the fruit 
gathered has been discarded ontc 
the dump heap. Yet every orange 

(Continued on page 145) 
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THE 
ERICKSON COMPANY 


Advert USUNG 
381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


e 


If you want to know about our work, watch 


the advertising of the following products : 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 
INTERWOVEN SOCKS 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
WELLSWORTH GLASSES 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
BARRETT EVERLASTIC ROOFINGS 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
TERRA COTTA 
TARVIA 
IMPORTERS & TRADERS NATIONAL BANK 
WALLACE SILVER 
CARBOSOTA 
NEW-SKIN 


BERNHARD ULMANN CO. 
(ART NEEDLEWORK PRODUCTS) 


“QUEEN-MAKE” WASH DRESSES 
BARRETT SPECIFICATION ROOFS 


What we've done for others we can do for you. 
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770,000 CLUBMEN 


240 NEW CLUBHOUSES 
IN TWELVE MONTHS 





This building in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., is one of 
1246 clubhouses owned and 
maintained by Knights of 
Columbus, 





The smallest of the 240 clubhouses to be built in 
the next twelve months by the Knights of Colum- 
bus, will cost, with its fittings and furnishings, about 


$50,000—the largest about $2,000,000. 
Reach 770,000 active men by advertising in 


[OLUMBIA 


National Monthly Published by Knights of Colambus 





WARREN KELLY, Advertising Director, 105 W. 40th St., New York 


A. T. SEARS, Western Representative NEW ENGLAND OFFICE 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, IIl. Little Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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thered has had to be cut from 
tree at precisely the same cost 
would have been incurred had 
fruit been perfect, because 
re is no way of telling its con- 
ion until it has gone through 
the water separator. Hence all 
duction and labor costs lie 
iinst discarded fruit as well as 
at is suitable for market. 
“It may be noted that a similar 
ndition resulted in the fall of 
17 and through 1918, following 
different kind of disaster. In 
une of 1917 an exceedingly large 
op was on the trees when a heat 
wave of unprecedented severity 
burned up about 62 per cent of the 
crop. The result was that the fol- 
lowing two season’s oranges were 
very high priced. On top of that 
me the flu epidemic which great- 
ly ; aggravated conditions. 

“There is lots of room for im- 
provement in distribution. Dis- 
tributors, wholesale and retail, 
tend to get into ruts. They like to 
have things run along without 
much change. So if anything 
commands a high level of price 
for a time, the tendency is to re- 
spond to declines slowly. This 
inertia tends to slow distribution 
and, in the case of perishables, an- 
nually results in heavy losses due 
to retarded sales and consequent 
spoilage. 


- © 
















THE DEMAND FOR ADVERTISED FRUIT 


“But in the case of a widely ad- 
vertised product there is always a 
ready market, and plenty of wide 
awake dealers are quick to take 
advantage of declining prices to 
force down the general price level 
and thus immediately restore the 
natural, normal, economic equilib- 
rium between demand and the 
existent supply. 
“Further, 
ivanced to the consumer of ad- 
rtised products much more 
tardily than market advances war- 
nt because distributors hesitate 
charge the top figure until com- 
lled to do so. They are held 
wn by fear of competition. 
“The tendency therefore on all 
vertised products is for the low- 
possible prices to rule—gen- 
lly, that is, even if there are 
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prices commonly are 
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sporadic exceptions to the rule. 

“Oranges, being in constant and 
insistent demand in all parts of 
the country as a result of advertis- 
ing are thus advanced in price 
slowly and respond to declines 
rapidly because of the enterprise 
of the wideawake distributor. 

“Let it be emphasized that all 
far-sighted producers, like the 
prune, orange, walnut and other 
co-operative organizations, deplore 
conditions which bring about ab- 
normally high prices. This be- 
cause such conditions tend to get 
many consumers out of the habit 
of buying such articles; and when 
once they get ‘off’ a thing—for 
whatever cause—they do not again 
buy so liberally and willingly for 
a considerable time. If consum- 
ers gain the conviction that high 
prices have’ been artificially 
brought about, they become bit- 
terly prejudiced and the task of 
winning their good-will again is 
still harder. The fact that the 
conviction is erroneous does not 
lessen the disadvantage. 

“Thus, purely for good business 
reasons, ‘producers and far-sighted 
marketers prefer prices that are 
reasonably remunerative but not 
excessive. But ideal conditions 
seldom prevail in the case of a 
product subject, like fruits, to the 
whims of Mother Nature. Noth- 
ing can prevent the enhancement 
of prices when a crop disaster 
radically reduces the supply. 

“Of course Mr. LeVine does not 
reason correctly. Even assuming 


that his ‘dirty, .scabby Florida 
oranges, thrown together without 
regard to size or appearance’ 


should reach the retailer without 
decay, the average consumer 
would not accept them at all. 

“It seems likely that Mr. Le- 
Vine knows Florida and realizes 
that the inside of an orange is 
what counts. Yet I doubt whether 
he would be satisfied to pay a suf- 
ficient price for fruit in such con- 
dition to yield any return to the 
producer plus the necessary dis- 
tributive charges, even if they were 
to arrive sound. But the fact is 
that they would not reach destina- 
tion without such a tremendous 
proportion of spoilage as probably 
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would make the good ones cost 
more on the average than the most 
carefully handled, scrupulously 
standardized, wrapped and refrig- 
erated fruit now costs. 


GAINS MARKETS AT LOW COST 


“The truth is that advertising 
is the means of widening markets 
at less cost than any other means 
yet discovered. Widened markets 
mean that more people enjoy ad- 
vertised products. If the price 
sometimes seems to be enhanced 
thereby, that enhancement is more 
apparent than real, for with ad- 
vertising goes merchandise stand- 
ardized on a higher plane. That 
means improved fruits, improved 
merchandising, improved returns 
to producers. All that in turn 
leads to stimulated production with 
more for everybody. 

“Witness the prune: the joke of 
the boarding-house, the tragedy of 
the farmer of a few years since— 
now ‘given a college education’ 
through advertising, evenly dis- 
tributed under _ standardized 
brands, correctly sized, sterilized 
at time of packing, accessible 


everywhere every day in the year. 
Now the prune farmer can live 


and continue to produce. Now the 
consumer gets excellent food the 
year round. That prices are not 
excessive is demonstrated by sales 
multiplied several fold. 

“Similar conditions affect apples 
and all other farm products. Such 
of those products as are standard- 
ized, intelligently distributed and 
advertised are marketed profitably 
to the producer and distributor on 
a basis which enables more people 
to enjoy them, more continually 
and on a more equitable basis than 
without standardizing, intelligent 
merchandising and advertising. 

“The University of Wisconsin 
has just issued a bulletin on -‘Ag- 
ricultural Federations.’ In that 
bulletin are drawn some interest- 
ing conclusions as to the effect of 
advertising in connection with agri- 
cultural products, some of which 
follow : 

“Advertising has been an im- 
portant factor in reducing the cost 
of selling. 

“Advertising has made for uni- 
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formity in demand as well as { 
an increase in per capita consu:np- 
tion. 

“Advertising has not led to 
creased prices to consum 
Rather it has brought greater 
turns to the growers by reduci 
the cost between grower and con- 
sumer and stimulating the prod: 
tion of products of the hig! 
quality. 

“Those who thoughtlessly con- 
clude that progress is not bein; 
made in distribution should rea 
‘Efficient Marketing for ge . 
ture,’ by Theodore Macklin, 
lished by Macmillan. That b rk 
is a remarkably clear, easily r: 
treatise on distribution. Mainly 
shows that somebody must gatl 
finance, store, standardize, trans. 
port, sell and deliver agricultural 
products to the consumer every- 
where as and when they are de- 
sired, in such quantities as may be 
suitable in each particular case. It 
will set anyone to thinking seri- 
ously whether the work is not be- 
ing fairly well done even now al- 
though it is freely admitted that 
improvement is possible. It shows 
clearly, in brief, that distribution 
is not yet perfect, but that it is 
being improved steadily. Perhaps 
we should be hopeful and feel en- 
couraged so long as we are mak-, 
ing steady progress.” 

Mr. Findlay’s masterful letter 
knocks all the pegs out from under 
the arguments of the critic of fruit 
advertising. He leaves only two 
or three more points that require 
elucidation. There is one mistake 
the critic usually makes. He is 
prone to compare the marketing of 
farm produce with the marketing 
of a manufactured product. They 
cannot be compared. The con- 
trolling factor in the price of all 
articles, whether manufactured or 
the product of nature, is the law 
of supply and demand. In the 
manufacturing field, however, 
modern merchandising has very 
largely modified the operation of 
this fundamental economic law. 
The manufacturer maintains a 
fairly uniform supply of his prod- 
uct. Through advertising, he also 
maintains demand at even keel. 
He regulates production according 
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(Strathmore Will Publish 
Four New Pieces for 
Your Collection 


HE Strathmore Artists’ 
Series for the Fall begins 
appropriately enough, with a 
booklet designed byC.B. Falls. 
Strathmore Bannockburn 
Cover is used in the two shades, 
Woods Green and Shetland 
Buff, to suggest Nature in a 
gay and sunny harvest mood. 
Foliowing this will be a booklet by 
W. D. Teague, a folder by T. M. 
Cleland, and a portfolio of work by 
W. A. Dwiggins, R. F. Heinrich, 
Oswald Cooper and Carlton Ellinger. 


If your name is not on our list, 
write to have it placed there today. 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U.S.A. 


STRATHMORE 
Gxpressive Papers 


Ky 
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to demand and thus prevents gluts. 
He may be trying to increase de- 
mand, but he does not greatly 
speed up production until the aug- 
mented demand warrants it. The 
manufacturer also guards against 
the surplus of competitors by giv- 
ing his product a trade-mark value 
which makes it largely independ- 
ent of the market. The manufac- 
turer who advertises well can thus 
maintain a fair price on his prod- 
uct, under normal conditions, re- 
gardless of the ups and downs of 
the market. 


A LAW ALWAYS IN FORCE 


But the seller of farm produce 
is not so fortunate. There nature 
regulates the supply and the pre- 
vailing price, and the whims of 
the consumer regulate the de- 
mand. The good old law of sup- 
ply and demand still works with 
a vengeance. It is the endeavor 
of modern marketing in this field 
to modify the ruthlessness of eco- 
nomic law just as it has been suc- 
cessfully modified in the manufac- 
turing business. The supply of 
farm produce cannot be regulated, 
except through cutting down acre- 


age, which is not an economic 
procedure. When there is a short 
crop, the problem pretty much 


solves itself. Usually the market 
will absorb the supply without 
much effort. But when there is a 
bumper crop or when new acreage 
is coming into bearing each year, 
as is the case in the horticultural 
industry, there is always a delicate 
m?~-keting problem. 

The late G. Harold Powell, the 
greatest marketing genius the 
farm business has ever developed, 
saw clearly that bumper crops 
could be handled only through 
keeping demand a little bit ahead 
of production. This necessitated 
advertising. Advertising could 
maintain a steady demand for 
oranges or apples or prunes or 
nuts just as it kept up a demand 
for tooth paste and Kodaks and 
chewing gum. With this demand 
maintained, the farmer could go 
ahead and increase his acreage 
without worrying as to where his 
market was coming from. With 
this uniform demand existing, if 
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the crops should fall short one 
year, prices would inevitably be 
high, and no one could justly com 
plain because of that fact. 

But advertising was only on 
ingredient in Mr. Powell’s mar 
keting formula. The distributio: 
of fruits could not be successfull) 
carried on unless the whole asso 
ciation programme was followed 
That required trade-marking an 
grading and standardization an 
pooling and uniform packages a 
further ingredients in the formul: 
Above all, rigid control over dis 
tribution was needed. It was th 
habit of middlemen, under the ol 
selling plan, to shoot all their car 
of produce into the country’ 
principal markets. As a resu! 
these markets were glutted. Price 
were demoralized. Everyone con 
cerned in the’ distribution los 
money. The consumer in thes 
markets got abundance of produc: 
for practically nothing and th 
millions living outside of thes 
centres were not able to buy th 
stuff at all. It was just as thoug 
Colgate should send a hundred 
cars of tooth paste to Omaha and 
not send any to Dubuque, Osh 
kosh, Winona, Emporia, Richmon 
or Portland. You know what 
would happen in that case. 

So the routing of cars accord 
ing to the demands of every mar 
ket, be it large or small, becam« 
another ingredient in the formula 
The California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange directs its cars that ar 
en route according to the tele- 
graphic advices received dail) 
from its salaried agents scattere 
throughout the country. Thus ar: 
gluts prevented. 

This practice of routing cars 
scientifically is one of the big 
factors in the successful selling of 
farm produce. Without such a 
system to work hand in hand with 
it, fruit advertising would b 
greatly handicapped. Routing ac 
cording to market demands is stil! 
in its infancy. It is a system that 
only an association or a large. 
nation-wide, non-speculative bod) 
can carry out. 

The advertising of fruits and 
farm produce is not done primaril 

(Continued an page 153) 
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| Surely These National 
Advertisers on Our Books 


reflect not alone the women readership of The Messenger 
of the Sacred Heart, but also that extraordinary pulling 
power that has won for it recognition as a women’s 








medium: 


Jell-O 

Whole Grain Wheat Co. 
Old Fashioned Millers, Inc. 
Jiffy Dessert Co, 


Farwoll & Rhines 

Hire’s Root Beer Extract 
Hovylers’ 

Southern Cotton Oil Co. 
Royal Baking Powder 
Maillard 

Burnham & Morrill 
Howell Peanuts 

Lycn & Healy—Harps 
Wurlitzer Co. 

Strohber Diminutive Piano 
Cable Co. } 

. Schirmer, Inc. > Music 
Oliver Ditson Co. ) 
Emerald Phonograph Records 
Cantilever Shoes 
Coward 


Corrective Eating Society 
Nelson Doubleday Co. 
Macmillan Co, 


Benziger Bros. 
Catholic Supply Co. 
Krieg Bros. 


Pustet & Co. 

Medici Society 

Pepsodent 

Ipana Tooth Paste 
Dentinol & Pyorrhocide Co. 
Calox Tooth Powder 
Amolin 

Comfort Powder 


Whiting-Adams Brushes 
Vacuum Cleaner Specialty Co. 
Eclipse Vacuum Cleaner 


Sapolio 
Domes of Silence 
a Clothes Dryer 


Home Curtain Rod 
U. 8. Shipping Board 
Canada 8. 8. Co. 

ri Tours 
Cooks Tours 
American Line 
White Star Line 
Spool Co. 
D. M. C. Threads 
American Thread Co. 


Conoco: arn 
Utopia Yarrs 

er Yarns 
Peacedale Yarns 
Norfolk Yarns 
Carver Beaver Yarns 
Pussy Willow Yarns 


ses 
J. & J. Cash, Woven Names 
Excelsior Quilting Co. 
Harvey Hemstitching Co. 
Wright’s Bias Fold Tape 
Boyd Mfg. Co.—-Embroidery 
Collingbourne’ Mills 


Woman’s Institute 
School of Modern Dress 


Franklin Institute 
Chautauqua School of Nursing 
Chicago School of Nursing 
Tulloss School 

Hamilton Garment Co. 
Lane Bryant, Inc. 


A. G. Spalding & Bro. 
Dr. Soap Sanitary Sys- 
‘0. 


tem he 
Dennison Mfg. Co. 
Novelty Cutlery Co. 
ictograph Products Co. 
adger Wire & Iron Works 
Davol Rubber Co. 
Philadelphia Bird Food Co. 
Magnesia Products Co. 
Mercantile Trust Co. 
Typewriter Emporium 
Oliver Typewriter 
Gearhart Knitting Machine 
Larkin Co. 
Bastian Bros. 
>. K. Grouse Co. 
Baird-North Co. 
National Hair Goods Co. 


American Seedtape Co. 
Green's Nurs 

Wagner Park Nursery 
Henderson Seeds 
Maule Seeds 

Sidney Floral Co. 

Good Seed Co. 

Elliott Nursery 

Glen Bros. Nursery 
Hartman Furniture Co. 
Philipsborn 

N. Shure Co. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Sanitariums, etc. 


Large families; women readership; huge Catholic institu- 
tion market; immense secondary circulation; dollar for 


dollar leadership. 


300,000 Guaranteed 


(No canvassers employed) 


Messenger of the Sacred Heart 


“Beart and Souf Mppeaf” 








JOHN A. MURRAY, Advertising 
New York City. Tel 


Manager, 1128 Tribune Building, 
ph Beekman 5460. 





Western Office, W. T. QUIGLEY, Manager, 1208—105 W. Monroe St., 
i Chicago, Illinois. Telephone—State 8396. 
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Pictorial and Editorial 


Co-operating With Better Homegy; 
Octobeyo. 











l 
EVERY ILLUSTRATION a staged room scene producing 
current patterns of furniture, floor coverings, draperies, fix- 
tures and decorative accessories. ( 
EVERY EDITORIAL ARTICLE interestingly describes the | 
features of greatest importance and benefit to readers. e 
A one-hundred per cent service for daily, weekly or special editions. Complete in 
every detail, including an exclusive key feature giving source of supply of fur- | 
nishings shown and described. Key to above illustration: ¢ 
Furniture, Suite 4100— Sconce, No. 900; Candlesticks, No. 701— ' 
by Orrnoco Furniture Co., Columbus, by Paut L, Barrett, 20 E. Huron St. t 
Ind. s Chicago, Ill. 
Rug, No. 2006/3269, Size 14’6”x21’— creen— i a ad $ 
by Firra Carpet Co., 230 Fifth Ave., by J. W. Gritis Co., Rochester, N. } 
New York. Glassware— 
ye e by ~ ay Gasven, 9 E, 37th St., N. ¥ 
' ecorative Bowls— 
Zz _— ne & Son, 237 Lafayette by Jostax Waepcwoon Sons Co., 133 
ned ' Fifth Ave., New York. 
Silverware— : Chinaware— 
by INTERNATIONAL Sirver Company, by Mappocx & Mruter, 54 Murray St., 
Meriden, Conn. New York. ‘ F ( 
sy No. 1308; Basket, No. 0248— Fireplace Fixtures— 
g 4% H NotMan & Co., 121 W. 27th by M. H. Howes & Co., 40 Union 5t., 
» New York. Boston, Mass. N 
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How to Make the 
House a Better Home 


ARTHUR BRISBANE, IN THE WASHINGTON TIMES, 
SAYS: ; 

“The home is the human unit. All effort, all reasonable 
expenditure, all devotion and loyalty should be concen- 
trated on making that home worthy of every good in- 
stinct, every ambition, very justifiable form of family 
pride.” 


AN OHIO NEWSPAPER PUBLISHER SAYS: 


“IT carried 19,000 inches. of extra advertising in my 
Better Homes edition. I value the publicity received by 
my newspapers at $100,000.” (He used Good Furniture 
Service. ) 


GOOD FURNITURE MAGAZINE represents the 
Home Furnishing Industry as one complete unit. No 
exclusive class or group of manufacturers control its 
pages. Itis free to give the very best in merchandising 
suggestion and counsel. All types of homes are catered 
to; each type being recognized and given a complete 
service of interior decoration. 


Newspapers desiring exclusive Pictorial and Editorial 
Material to localize the Better Homes Movement, wire 


GOOD FURNITURE MAGAZINE 


NEW YORK GRAND RAPIDS CHICAGO 
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to decrease consumer prices. It is 
done so as to prevent large sec- 
tions of the agricultural public 
from suffering economic distress. 
Incidentally, it may or may not 
decrease retail prices. Before the 
days of the California associa- 
tions, most of the horticulturists 
out there were in a pitiful plight. 
Mr. Powell's marketing formula 
not only materially improved their 
condition, but I think it has been 
shown that it has also been bene- 
ficial to consumers as a_ whole. 

The retailer, as Mr. Berkley 
says, remains a problem. When 
fruits and vegetables are scarce, 
many shortsighted retailers charge 
too large a margin. When produce 
is plentiful they handle it grudg- 
ingly, claiming they can make no 
money on it. But that is another 
story and a big one. An interest- 
ing sidelight is thrown on it in an 
editorial in this issue. 


With Carl Percy, Inc. 

George Leidheiser and C. W. Davison 
have joined the staff of Carl Percy, 
Inc., New York, window and _ store 
displays. 

Mr. Leidheiser was formerly with the 
Robert Gair Company and at one time 
was assistant art manager of the Ameri- 
can Lithograph Company. 

Mr. Davison had previously been with 
Evans & Barnhill, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency. 


National Radio Campaign 


from Los Angeles 

The Master Radio Corporation, Los 
Angeles, is conducting an advertisin 
campaign in national magazines, boys 
periodicals and scientific monthlies. The 
company manufactures a loud speaker 
for attachment to reception sets, and is 
also the distributor for the Baldwin 
head phone and headset. The Los An- 
geles office of Lord & Thomas has ob 
tained this account. 


Crazy Wells Water Company 
Appointments 

The Crazy Wells Water Company, 
mineral wells, has appointed The Cham 
bers Agency, Inc., New Orleans, to 
handle its advertising and has made 
Grover A. Godfrey its director of sales. 
Southern publications are being used by 
this company. 


Joins Staff of “Jobber’s 


Salesman” 

George E. Pomeroy, formerly with 
the International Trade Press Inc., Chi- 
cago, has joined the Jobber’s Salesman, 
Chicago, as a field representative. 
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Los Angeles Agency Re- 
organizes 


_ Bitting & Service, Los Angeles adver 
tising agency, has been reorganized and 
incorporated under the name of Bitting 
& Sunday, Inc. The officers of the new 
organization are B. Bitting, presi- 
dent; George M. Sunday, vice-president. 
and Charles G. Patrick, secretary and 
treasurer. These officers, together with 
J. E. Service and W. H. Sibley, will 
constitute the board of directors. 


Agency Association Meetings 
at New York 


The annual meeting of members of 
the American Association of Advertis 
ing Agencies will be held at the Hotel 
— 17 oe New York, on October 11 
and 12. 

This meeting will be preceded by the 
regular quarterly meeting of the execu 
tive board of the association at New 
York on October 10. 


Newspaper Campaign for 
“Big Y” Apples 


_ The Yakima Fruit Growers Associa 
tion, North Yakima, Wash., is planning 
a newspaper campaign to advertise “Big 
Y” apples. A basic campaign of 5,000 
lines will be used for each city. This 
account is being handled by The Izzard 
Company, Seattle advertising agency. 


Will Advertise Knocked-Down 
Lampshades 


_The Bernard W. Cowen Corporation, 
New York, maker of knocked-down 
lampshades, will shortly start a national 
advertising campaign in women’s and 
class publications. This campaign will 
be directed by Sterling-McMillan-Nash, 
New York. 


With Cleveland Office of 
Hoyt’s Service 


Earl B. Stone, formerly district sales 
and advertising manager of the Cleve 
land Tractor Company, has joined 
Hoyt’s Service, Inc., New York adver 
tising agency, as service manager and 
assistant to the manager of its Cleveland 
office. 


Hosiery Account with Rich- 
mond, Va., Agency 

The Richmond Hosiery Mills, Chat- 

tanooga, Tenn., plans to advertise its 

product in magazines, Cecil, Barreto & 

Cecil, Inc., Richmond, Va. advertising 
agency, will direct this campaign. 


Arizona Newspaper Association 


Election 
The Arizona Daily Newspapers As 
sociation has elected J. Westover, 
Yuma, president, and Oliver B. Jaynes, 
of the Tucson Citizen, secretary. 
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Cheops’ Causeway Helps Sell 


Steel Reinforcing 

The Causeway to the Pyramid of 
heops is thousands of years distant 
-om modern highways, and yet it serves 

point a comparison in the business- 
aper advertising of the National Steel 
abric Company, of Pittsburgh. At the 
op of the page there is an illustration. 

1 Egyptian style, of the building of 
ie Causeway and an inset diagram of 
he roadway in relation to the Pyramid. 

“Herodotus, the famous Historian,” 
cays the text, “tells how the Egyptian 
iler Cheops, or Khufu, built a great 
tone causeway for conveying from the 
uarries in the Arabian hills the mate- 

il for the pyramid which bears his 
ume. ‘A undred thousand men 
iboured constantly, and were relieved 
very three months by a fresh lot. It 
took ten years’ oppression of the people 
to make the causeway. . It is bu'‘lt 
f polished stone, and is covered with 
carvings of animals.’ . . . 

“Originally the length of the cause- 
vay was 5 stadia, or 3,050 feet, though 
now reduced to 1,424 feet. It is now 
only 32 feet broad, little more than half 
the size Herodotus gives. Its height is 
85 feet. And it took ten years’ op- 
pression to build this roadway!” 

The modern way, it is then pointed 
out, is to make highways of reinforced 
concrete “serve us as well as Cheops’ 
monster causeway did the Egyptians. 
Concrete has been known for centuries 
hut only recently with the advent of 
steel reinforcing have we been able to 
use it successfully for road work.” 


New Accounts with Hoyt’s 


Service 

The Harder Manufacturing Company. 
\lbany, N. Y., maker of Kleen-Kold 
refrigerators; the Milton Bradley Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass., par auction 
bridge sets; Dunham Mills, Inc., Hart- 
ford, Conn.. maker of Golf jackets, and 
the E. J. Wilkins Company, Glovers- 
ville, N. Y., manufacturer of Evertite 
coin purses and ladies’ bags, have placed 
their advertisine accounts with Hoyt’s 
Service, Inc.. New York advertising 
gency. 


With Philadelphia Paper 


House 

Miss Minnie W. Sweeting, formerly 
ith Donovan & Armstrong, Philadel- 
phia advertising agency, has joined the 
Raymond & McNutt Company, Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer of cardboard and 
envelopes. Miss Sweeting will be in 
charge of the service department. 


(Jrand Trunk System Appoint- 


ment 

Walter S. Thompson has been ap- 
yinted publicity agent of the Grand 
runk Railway System. He has been 
ith the general advertising department 
the Grand Trunk since 1914; prior 
that time he was in newspaper work 
Canada. 
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Kuppenheimer Sales and Profits 


B. Kuppenheimer & Co., Inc., sales 
for the six months ending April 30, 
1922, amounted to $8,186,231.64, ac- 
cording to a letter written in con- 
nection with a .sale of preferred and 
common stock, signed by Louis B. 
Kuppenheimer, president of the com 
pany. Net profits, before deducting in- 
come and profits taxes paid but after 
giving effect to taxes at 1922 rates, 
amounted to $200,069.63 for that period. 

For the year ended October 31, 1921, 
net sales were $14,573,957.39 and net 
profits were $690,873.56. In 1920 net 
sales amounted to $23,879,822.56, and 
net profits were $1,613,125.87. 

A summary of the remarks made by 
Mr. Kapgeaheimer regarding the forma 
tion and progress of the Kuppenheimer 
business is as follows: 

“In the year 1876 with a capital of 
$150,000, Bernard Kuppenheimer, to 
gether with his sons, Jonas and Louis 
B., started at Chicago the manufacture 
and sale of men’s clothing at wholesale. 
In each year since its inception the 
business has operated at a profit, and 
with the exception of the original 
amount paid in, all of the present net 
worth has been accumulated out of earn- 
ings. In addition, since 1911, when the 
business was incorporated, it has paid 
out in dividends to its stockholders a 
total of $2,247,000.” 

Advertising is treated in the letter in 
the following manner: 

“We have been persistent believers in 
national advertising on a large scale, and 
over a long period of years have spent 
many millions of dollars in presenting 
and keeping our name before the public. 
Through continued publicity in the na- 
tional magazines and daily newspapers, 
by means of painted bulletin boards. 
posters, window cards and displays, car 
cards and campaign announcements, our 
product has become widely known and 
distributed. Our customers, who are 
representative and leading retail mer- 
chants in their respective communities, 
and have the exclusive privilege to ad- 
vertise and feature our name and prod- 
uct, have actually spent many additional 
millions in advertising ‘Kuppenheimer 
Good Clothes.’ This co-operation and 
vast expenditure has been an important 
factor in increasing our good-will and 
making it an extremely valuable asset. 
This item of good-will is carried on cur 
books at $1. 

“The standing and worth of the re 
tailers who distribute our product is - 
clearly demonstrated by the fact that on 
actual sales of about one hundred mil- 
lion dollars in the past ten years, our 
credit losses did not exceed one-fifth of 
one per cent.”’ 7 


Taxi Company Advertises Cab 
Service to School 


The Yellow Taxi Company, of Phila- 
delphia, used 100-line space in the news- 
papers at the opening of the schools 
urging the use of their service in taking 
children to and from school. “Bonded, 
courteous, careful drivers insures the 
safest escort,” say the advertisements. 





Creating a “Brother Product” for a 
Newly Discovered Market 


When You Are Told That Certain Prospects Will Never Buy Your 
Product in Its Present Shape and Style It Is Wise to Build a Brother Line 


By A. L. Townsend 


HERE were smiles when the 

public awoke one morning to 
find that Big Ben, the alarm clock, 
had a brother, named Little Ben. 
Why still another type? What 
difference did the size make? It 
was an idea that simply compli- 
cated matters and gave the poor 
dealer another annoyance. 

But these critics spoke without 
knowledge or authority. 

Students of the market had 
found there was a genuine need 
for Little Ben. Certain people 
had asked for a smaller time- 
piece than the clock in common 
usage. They would buy a little 
one, but they would not be both- 
ered with Big Ben. These people 
were travelers or fussy folks—a 
special market unto themselves. 

Thus, in creating a little brother 
of the original the manufacturer 
mopped up the remaining live 
prospects. 

A firm manufacturing lawn 
mowers years ago saw that there 
was room for a jumbo mower for 
use on large lawns of country 
estates, on golf courses, in parks, 
etc. It introduced a larger brother 
of the original little mower and 
did a rushing business with it in a 
constantly growing field. Nor did 
one product draw from the other. 
These were two distinctly different 
markets. 

A parallel case is that of “The 
New Big Hoover” suction sweeper. 

A model has been put out for 
the special use of hotels, clubs, 
offices and large residences, with 
certain refinements and _ attach- 
ments which are distinctive. 

Naturally, there will be an im- 
mediate demand for this big 
model. In the meanwhile, there is 
absolutely nothing to fear from it, 
in the way of drawing trade from 
the original. Herein lies the real 
secret of the added line or model. 
Seek a non-conflicting market. 
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If any great market can look 
upon selection as optional, between 
one or the other of two products, 
then the manufacturer runs a 
grave risk. The Hoover situation 
is uninvolved. It is no more than 
taking advantage of an unculti- 
vated, open market. 


WALWORTH’S “LITTLE BROTHER” 
STILLSON 


It was study and knowledge of 
this merchandising possibility that 
caused the Walworth Manufactur 
ing Co. to get out a_ special 
“Household Stillson” wrench. The 
original large Stillson is, of 
course, well known to every me 
chanic. It came in standard siz 
for the automobilist, the general 
mechanic, the factory. 

And then, one day, the sales de 
partment had a “hunch.” 

Could more wrenches be sold to 
an entirely new market? 

Yes, there was just one untried 
and quite obvious field. Every 
household should have a wrench. 
In a year, hundreds of occasions 
for its use came up. And the Still 
son had never gone after this vast 
market. How was it to be done? 
The original Stillson was too 
large, too heavy, too clumsy. 

A new model must be built, a 
smaller, handier home wrench, 
with all of the principles of the 
original. 

In commenting upon the addi 
tion to the family, the advertiser 
states: 

“A new finish and a new box 
for the Walworth Household 
Stillson. For your greater con- 
venience the 10-inch household 
Stillson now comes in a compact 
box. This wrench is _ lacquer- 
treated by a special process which 
resists rust and preserves the fine 
finish of the perfect tool. Modern 
needs in housekeeping have mad« 
the genuine Stillson as valuable 
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ADVERTISING 





Expense or 


Investment? 


SOME business organizations look {upon 
advertising as a necessary expense, forced 
upon them by their competitors. They seem 
to ask themselves, “‘ How little money and at- 
tention can I give this and get by?” 


EPORTS to. stock- 

holders never men- 
tion “Getting by” as a 
standard for business 
management. What 
should be asked is, “Are 
we using advertising to 
the full extent of its ca- 
pacity for producing 
profit?” 


The answer to this ques- 
tion and those which 
arise from it can seldom 
be supplied without large 
experience in advertising 
and selling. This organ- 
ization is in its thirtieth 
year of advertising ser- 
vice. 


THE MOSS-CHASE CO., Niagara Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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for home use as it has always been 
to the mechanic. It will turn any- 
thing it takes hold of—round, 
square or hexagonal.” 

So important has the Walworth 
company found this new member 
of the family, that it has an im- 
posing advertising campaign of its 
own. Once developed, it should 
sell millions of wrenches where 
there were no sales before. 

The advertising lists uses of the 
Stillson in the home and just now 
a money prize contest is being 
launched, for contestants who will 
write the best letter on the same 
subject. 

Take men’s garters. A manu- 
facturer had long marketed a 
double-grip type. It was a big 
seller. But clerks in haberdash- 
eries reported that a certain num- 
ber of men did not care for the 
double grip. A single fastener on 
hosiery was their choice. 

When the maker put a single- 
grip garter on the market, his 
sales were astonishingly increased. 
And these markets were absolutely 
separate and distinct. One would 
never do damage to the other. 

There are two classes of people 
who buy bacon. One housewife 
will demand piece bacon, in order 
that she may herself cut it, as she 
pleases, and in thicknesses to suit 
different members of the family. 

The butcher did the slicing for 
the other women who did not want 
to bother with doing it themselves. 
But here was an_ undeveloped 
market, going to waste, as it were. 

One packer had an inspiration. 
Why not sell neat jars and card- 
board boxes of bacon sliced to the 
queen’s taste, by machinery and 
most temptingly presented? It 
would not, as a selling device, in- 
terfere with the sale of the orig- 
inal piece and strip bacon put out 
by the company, and there was 
every reason to believe that, with a 
running start, it would steal trade 
from other packers. The trade 
would not have un-named bacon 
sliced by butchers on order, when 
they could get the wonderfully at- 
tractive and handy package goods. 
The idea worked from the start. 

The vagaries, whims, buying 
caprices of people must always be 
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taken into consideration. No 
amount of clerk persuasion or 
clever advertising will force a 
person to accept that which is not 
exactly suited to him, his own 
needs, his personal ideas of what 
will best serve his purpose. 

The Big or Little Brothers of 
products are therefore designed t: 
fill in the chinks of the sales chart 
where certain classes could not be 
previously sold. 


E. E. Oplinger with Clothing 
Store Chain 


Elwood E., Oplinger, formerly adve: 
tising manager of The Lehigh Electri 
Co., Allentown, Pa., has been appointe 
to a similar position with The English 
Woolen Mills Co., a men’s tailoring 
chain-store organization with headquar 
ters at Buffalo, N. 








Drug Publications to Be 
Combined 


Pharmaceutical Era, monthly, and 
Dru Trade Weekly, published by 
D. O. Haynes & Company, New York 
will be merged into one weekly publi 
cation, effective January 1, 1923. The 
merged publication will bear the titk 
Pharmaceutical Era, 





Old Soap Manufacturer to 
Advertise Soap Powder 


An advertising campaign is being 
considered in behalf of Surprise Soap 
Powder, manufactured by the St. Croix 
Soap Manufacturing Company, St. 
Stephen, N. B. This company has been 
making soap for more than fifty years 





New Accounts with Walz- 
Weinstock Agency 


The Klerol Laboratories, Inc., manu 
facturer of “Klerol” ointment, and the 
Quintaline Co. of America, manufa 
turer of “Quintaline” ointment, have 
laced their accounts with Walz 
Veinstock, Inc., advertising agency 
Buffalo. 





Audit Bureau Convention 
in Chicago 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations 
will hold its ninth annual convention at 
Chicago on October 19 and 20. 





J. K. Evans has been appointed sales 


manager of the Velvetone Poster Co.. 
San Francisco. For the last five years 
he has been advertising manager of the 
Butte, Mont., Post. He has also been 


with the Ogden, Utah, Standard 
Examiner and The Deseret News, Sa!' 
Lake City. 
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Small Towns 
Need More Color 


Color Pages are especially effective 
in small town magazines because 
there is so little color competition. 


Putting a color page into People’s 
Popular Monthly gets an unusual 
message into six thousand small 
towns with twenty-five to several 
hundred subscribers in each. 


We have a few cover color positions 
available for the coming year. 


Inside covers can be printed in any 
two colors and the back covers in 
any three colors. 











We will have color inserts also, at 
an early date. 


People’s Popular Monthly 


Des Moines 
CARL C. PROPER GRAHAM STEWART 
Publisher . Advertising Director 
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A Columbia Record 
that Registers 
Reader Interest 


Articles describing the advertising 
and sales activities of the Columbia 
Graphophone Co. appeared in these 
issues of Printers’ Inx: “The Deal- 
er’s Window That Repeats the Na- 
tional Advertisement” (Weekly) 
August 14, 1919; “Handling 





Salesmen through Their Hearts” 
(Weekly) March 11, 1920; “Cre- 
ate Displays That Dealers Will 
Be Glad to Buy” (Monthly) June, 
1920; “A Container That Brings 
Year Round Merchandise into Sea- 
son” (Monthly), February, 1921. 
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The following officials of 
Columbia Graphophone Co. 
are readers of either 
Printers’ Ink or Printers’ 
Ink Monthly, or both, as 
indicated :* 


Name Title Weekly Monthly 
H. L. Willson President Yes Yes 


G. W. Hopkins Vice Pres. and 
Gen. Sales Mgr. “ . 


H. A. Yerkes Asst.Gen.Mgr. “ ” 

H. L. Pratt Megr., Branch Ser- 
vice Division 

L. L. Leverich Adv. Manager - 

H. L. Tuers Mgr. Dealer 


“ “ce 


Service “ - 
S. Soule Asst. Adv. Mgr. ? ws 
J. E. Clokey Branch Serv. Div. “ — 
B. H. Smith 7 - = ' — 


M. B. Pinkham Grafonola Div. ” — 
W. H. Buck Branch Serv. Div. “ — 


* Information furnished by 
Columbia Graphophone Co. 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 


PrinTeErRS’ INK Printers’ INK MoNTHLY 


The Weekly Journal of Advertising Am Illustrated Magazine of Adver- 
Established 1888 by Gzorce P. Rowe tt tising, Sales and Marketing 


185 Madison Avenue, Corner of 34th Street, New York 
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A Wonderful Market 


for Automobiles 


and Accessories 





of Canada for automobiles and accessories. Its people 

are enthusiastic motorists. Toronto is the best motorized 

city in the British Empire, and only three cities in the 
United States, with populations of over half a million, have 
as many cars per capita. 


In 1920 there were in the city 26,798 passenger cars 
and 5,536 commercial cars; in 1921 the number had 
increased to 32,063 passenger cars and 6,187 commercial 
cars, and this year, while not complete, the number will go 
well over 38,000 passenger cars and 7,000 commercial cars, 
a total of 45,000 automobiles of all kinds. In the metropolitan 
area there are 7,000 more cars of all kinds. 


[renee offers the biggest market in the Dominion 


There are as many cars in Toronto and Suburbs as in 
the whole province of Quebec, including Montreal. Two- 
fifths of all the motor vehicles in the Dominion are in the city 
of Toronto, and there are, in fact, in this growing city as many 
cars as in any whole country in the world, with seven 
exceptions---United States, Great Britain, Canada, France, 
Germany, Argentine and Australia. 


Automobile and accessory manufacturers will find THE 
TORONTO DAILY STAR and THE TORONTO 
STAR WEEKLY (Sunday edition of the Daily) the best 
mediums for stimulating the sale of their products in this ex- 
traordinary and concentrated market. THE DAILY STAR 
has the largest newspaper circulation in Ontario, THE 
STAR WEEKLY the largest of any Sunday newspaper 
in Canada. Rates and all information upon request. 





UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVES: CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
New York Bogton Chicago 
Fifth Avenue Building Old South Building People’s Gas Building 
MONTREAL Special Representative---J. B. Rathbone, Transportation Building 
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A Backward Glance at Railroad 
Advertising 


The Opinion Is That Insofar as Advertising Is Concerned the Railroads 
Have Only Scratched the Surface 


W. S. Hitt Company 
ADVERTISING 
PirTsBURGH 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


Please send us al! references on pas- 
senger and freight railroad transporta- 
tion advertising, both steam and electric. 

The bibliographies sent us are a 
valuable and convenient addition to our 
reference library and you may be sure 
we appreciate this service. 


W. S. Hriz Company, 
J. E. Waicur, 
Vice-President. 


HE subject of railroad and 

public utility advertising is a 
particularly timely one at the 
present moment. very con- 
siderable portion of the trouble 
facing railroad companies is due 
to the fact that the public does 
not thoroughly understand the 
problems confronting railroad 
management. In the old days of 
railroad transportation the traffic 
man used to be the key man in 
the railroad situation, and his job 
was to create traffic and he did 
it very often by instituting a very 
unusual advertising campaign. 

As time went. on the operating 
man became the “big gun” in the 
railroad situation, and the super- 
men of railroad advertising, such 
as George H. Daniels of New 
York Central fame, were dis- 
placed by men who thought more 
in terms of the train mile and 
cutting down costs than they did 
of creating traffic by big adver- 
tising campaigns. 

To the statement that the rail- 
roads have not lived up to their 
advertising possibilities and op- 
portunities there are four out- 
standing exceptions. The Santa 
Fe, the Canadian Pacific, the New 
York Central and the Southern 
Pacific all have been consistent 
users of well-planned advertising. 
The Illinois Central, the Lacka- 
wanna and the Baltimore & Ohio, 
and a few others, might be said 
to be in the second class of ex- 
ceptions to the general rule. 


PRINTERS’ 


At various times the Santa Fe, 
it is said, has spent 2% per cent 
of its gross revenue for advertis- 
ing. This appropriation at various 
times has run over $600,000 a 
year. The Canadian Pacific is 
also a big user of advertising. It 
is said, in this conhection, that 70 
per cent of all round-trip tickets 
from Chicago and points farther 
east to California read Santa Fe 
one way and Canadian Pacific the 
other—which should be an inter- 
esting commentary to other rail- 
roads that do not expend any 
appreciable amount of their gross 
revenue in telling the public what 
they have to offer. It has been 
estimated than only 2/10 of 1 per 
cent of the gross railroad revenue, 
speaking generally, is invested in 
advertising as compared with the 
2% per cent invested by the Santa 
Fe. No class of business needs 
advertising more at the present 
time than railroads and public 
utility corporations. There are 


outstanding exceptions to the gen- 


eral statement about public utility 
advertising also. But if the rail- 
roads would invest a sum of 
money approaching the percentage 
invested by the usual businesses 
in advertising, the annual appro- 
priation would be nearer $40,000,- 
000 than the present estimated 
$4,000,000. 

Railroad advertising has made 
the Glacier National Park, the 
Southwest, California, the Mardi 
Gras at New Orleans, the Atlantic 
City Easter Parade, and a multi- 
tude of other places and events 
known to Americans from one 
part of the country to the other. 
The Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
Railroad and other short lines 
sometime ago used business papers 
in an aggressive bid for more 
freight business, but advertising 
for more freight is also the ex- 
ception. 

Various characters and trade- 
marks have been created by rail- 
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road advertising, among which 
may be mentioned Kenney’s Goat, 
which became the trade-mark 
of the Great Northern, Phoebe 
Snow of Lackawanna fame, the 
dining car service of the B. & O. 
—the ticket service of the New 
York Central, the Giant Potato 
which became the unofficial trade- 
mark of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, and a multitude of other 
characters, services and unusual 
ideas, 

Yet competent critics assert that 
the possibilities of railroad adver- 
tising, speaking generally, have 
merely been scratched. 

There is today, in a lot of 
loose writing, a great deal of con- 
fusion shown between the sums 
made by manipulators of railroad 
securities as confused with the 
legitimate railroad profits from 
competent operation and the crea- 
tion of more traffic and freight by 
modern business methods. The 
general run of railroads have a 
great deal to learn from the ad- 
vertising and sales leaders in their 


INK Sept. 14, 1922 
field and the present would seem 
like an excellent time to put some 
of the facts gathered into imme- 
diate operation. A list of articles 
showing what certain railroads 
and public utility companies have 
done in the past which might act 
as an excellent guide post for the 
present and the future follows — 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


(Priniers’ Ink Monthly) 
How Kenney’s Goat Got to Be a Rail 


road Trade-Mark; February, 1922; 
page 23. 

The Railroads Sell Ametica_ to 
Americans; July, 1921; page 35. 

reek oy ‘Advertise a Railroad; 
May, 1921; 


Posters es Travel for European 
Railroads; December, 1920; page 27. 

English Traffic Posters Keep Passen 
gers Happy; October, 1920; page 29. 

The Way the Railroads Are Putting 
Sales Value into Their Time-Tables; 
September, 1920; page 13. 

Advertising Recollections of a Quarter 
Century (some more early railway ad- 
vertising history); January, 1920; 
page 33. 

Advertising Recollections of a Quar 
ter Century (a resumé of advertising 
conditions in the railway field twenty 
five years ago); December, 1919; page 33. 
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" KOKOMO TIRE COMPANY 


= * A National Institution 
“ is only one of the many great institu- 
er tions that have recognized the constant 
o: pulling power of Federal Electric Signs 
: for dealers’ stores. 

7 Avail yourself of the adyertising space 


in front of your branches and your deal- 
_ ;' ers’ stores for popularizing your name 
or trade-mark. 


The Federal sales force covers the en- 
tire nation and is available for working 
out a uniform sign plan and then putting 
it over with your dealers. 


Let us show you how Federal Electric 
signs can increase your business every- 
where. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Federal Sign System (Electric) 
, 8700 South State Street 
— ‘y CHICAGO: - 


Branches in all large cities. 


ee | 


ELECTRIC SIGNS 4 


OA a 
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NEW ACCOUNT 


A client, 30 years in 
business, had never 
advertised. New ac- 
counts were increased 
three-fold with the 


first year’s advertising. 


& 


The advertising pos- 
sibilities of your busi- 
ness, not the size of 
your appropriation, 
are of first impor- 
tance to us. 


EDWIN BIRD WILSON 


INCORPORATED 
— New York Chicago 
9 Hanover St. 81 East Madison St. 
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(Painters’ Inx) 


Rai nad ey during the Shop- 
men’s ce July 27, 1922; page 10. 
Rail “oads ‘Counteract Shippers’ Incli- 
nation to Await Lower Rates; June 29, 
1922; »age 50. 

Rai! oad Advertising Bringing Traffic; 
June “, 1922; page 168. 

Rai oads in . “Careful Crossing 
Camp: gn’; June 1, 1922; 
Doe Consolidated Ticket Office Best 
Serve bongs yp Public?; April 20, 
1922; sage 9 

For the Ratiroade—A Sales Manager; 
April », 1922; page 

Easiorn Railroad Finds Something to 
Adver se; March 23, 1922; page 49. 

Rail oads Find Advertising Angle for 
Freigt Facilities; March 2, 1922; 


page 7 3. 
Adv my | Helps Sell Car Rides at 
Whole -ale rices; January 5, 1922; 


page 77. 
Advertises Advertising to Street-Car 
Companies (American Electric Railway 
4ss.cintion); December 22, 1921; page 33. 
Foothall Games Furnish a Lucrative 
Field of Patronage (Lehigh Valley R. R. 
levelops special class of fall business) ; 
November 24, 1921; page 25. 

British Railroads Advertise and Pre- 
pare to Reduce Fares; November 17, 


1921; page 42. 

Railroad Advertising in Advance of 
Threatened Strike; November 3, 1921; 
page 8 

Why the Railroads Should Advertise 
Collectively to Remove Prejudiced Public 
(pinion; October 13, 1921; page 25. 

Railroad Tells How It Has Served; 
September 29, 1921; page 84. 

Phoebe Snow Returns to Grace the 
\dvertising Pages; September 22, 1921; 
page & 

Henry Ford’s Experiment in Cutting 
(ut Freight Solicitors; August 25, 1921; 
page 17. 

Ours Is a Tough Problem, Too, Rail- 
rads Tell Farmers; August 18, 1921; 
page 17. 

Henry Ford’s New Departure (service 
to shippers new plan of Ford’s rail- 
mad); July 28, 1921; page 131. 

Railroad Advertises the Advantages 
f Better Livestock; July 21, 1921; 
page 32. 

Telling Americans about the En- 
chanted East (South Manchuria Rail- 
way); July 7, 1921; page 81. 

Railway Rates and Lost Markets; 
June 2, 1921; page 172. 

Railroads Make Radical Change in 
Advertising; March 24, 1921; page 41. 
Railroads Ready to Spend a Third of 
2 Billion; March 17, 1921; page 33. 

Lure of History Draws Tourists to 
Southern Pacific; March 10, 1921; 
page 7: 

Why Institutional Advertising Is Re- 
sultful (Illinois Central R. R.); Febru- 
ay 17, 1921; page 176. 

How Advertising May Help to Solve 
the Merchandising Problem of the Rail- 
toads; February 17, 1921; page 41. 

Rail. oad Advertises Dangers of Grade 
Crossi: gs; February 10, 1921; page 85. 
To educe the Heavy Excess- Baggage 
Charges; January 27, 1921; page 25. 
The Dining Car as an Advertioement: 
Noven ver 25, 1920; page 17. 
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In 
Bridgeport, 


Conn. 










The 


Sunday 
Post 


Offers advertisers an A. B. C. 
circulation of 19,500. It 
reaches that many of the best 
families in the Bridgeport 
territory. Like The Post- 
Telegram, 98% of its circu- 
lation is concentrated within 
a 13 mile radius having a 


population of 236,000. 
I. A. KLEIN 





Telegram 


Only A. B. C. 
‘apers 
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B EFORE you send 
your men into this 
market write, wire or 
call on us for any 
information that ‘may 
be helpful to you in 
getting prompt and 
proper distribution for 
your product in Cin- 
cinnati. Our close 
contact with brokers, 
jobbers and retailers 
enables us to give you 
the market informa- 
tion you desire. 


The Cincinnali Post 





Cincinnati 













A Scripps-Mc Rae Newspaper 


Member A.B. 





/ Orleans 


it's. the 


-\ 
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The Farmer’s Menrel Kinks | -cog 
nized in Seaboard’s Colonization am. 
paign; November 11, 1920; page 6 

Railroads Are Planting the S: of 
Improved Transportation; Novem! r 4, 
1920; page 137. 

Illinois Central R. R. Seeks vice 
Improvement through Advertising Sep. 
tember 23, 1920; page 17 

Local Advertising and the gher 


Railroad Rates; August 12, 920: 
page 171. 
Advertising and Excess Bagg: In 


creases; August 5, 1920; page 15 

Why the Promised Big Railro: Ad 
vertising Drive Is Held Up; Ju © 29, 
1920; page 17. 

The Condition of Our Railroad- The 
True Story; July 22, 1920; page 

Railroad Advertising and J\\ >rale; 
July 8, 1920; page 160. 

The Negative Argument Aga: (re 
orang the advertising done the 
R. T.); June 17, 1920; page 1 
" Advertising That Railroads Must 
Live Down; Tune 10, 1920; page ‘73. 
Shiovpers ‘of Freight Advertise { r the 
Comeback of the Railroads; M 20, 

1920: pawe 121. 

Why Railroad Advertising ~ Not 
Yet Blossomed: April 15. 1920; e 61 

New York Central Advettions icket 
Service; April 8. 1920; page 110. 

Railroads Again Advertise Court sy t 
Employees; March 25, 1920; page 64 

Opening Advertising Guns of tlie Re 
turned Railroads; March 4, 1920; nage 57 

The Railroads Mav Become Big Ad 
vertisers for Freight; February 26 
19720: page 33. 

What We May Expect in Railroad 
Advertising After March First; January 
29. 1920; page 146, 

Railroads Use Paid Space to Present 
Problems: December 18, 1919; page 48 

Railroads Preparing to Advertise Ex 
tensively When Returned to Owners; 
December 11. 1919; page 25. 

Do You Want Your Bus‘ness “‘Soviet 


ized” a la Plumb Plan?; November 
27. 1919; page 49. 
Tost: An Opportunity to Advertise 


Rafiond Service; September 18, 1919 
pave 17. 

What the “Plumb” Plan Would Mear 
to American Industry; August 21, 1919; 
pewe 45. 

Advertising to Change Vacation Dotes 
(British railways advertise to lengthen 
season of travel to summer resorts); 
August 21. 1919; page 37. 

Advertising That Reduces the Cost of 
Railroad Ties: July 24, 1919: page 105 

Why Service Suffers When Sales 
Competition Is Removed (Government 


railrosd expriences); May 22, 1919 
pave 8. 
When a_ Business Starts Slippine 


(how the U. S. Railroad Administration 
kent its ear to the ground); May ! 


1919; page 3. 
Government Backs Big Advertisins 
Railroads; March 2 


Campaign for 
1919: page 61. 

Advertising and the Public Utilities 
(What is the matter with the street 
railways?); January 9, 1919; page 14. 

Freight ‘Advertising at Last; October 
3, 1918; page 123, 

Try Advertising. Next Time. Ms 
Shonts; August 15, 1918; page 1/4 
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A Be in 
gher 
‘sll Why He Likes It 
ga In- 
‘a Ad- eet ee 
‘ighe ALBERT E. HAYES 
- The Broadmoor Hotel Co., Colorado Springs, Colorado 
— “For three years I have regularly perused TOWN & 
= COUNTRY and I will tell you why I like it and believe in it 
— for high class advertising. It is preeminently well edited for 
ge 173. people of culture and refinement and never carried material 
i ee that could possibly be repulsive to the most sensitive mind. 
= It has a happy combination of outdoor events, society hap- 
pave 6 penings and world wide incidents that are of interest to all 
ee well informed people. These features all tend to give TOWN 
“7 dep & COUNTRY a welcome and abiding place on the center 
io table of the best homes and this makes it a valuable medium 
"Big Ad for advertisers who are seeking class custom. It carries with 
~ S it the intimate psychological effect that is to be found only 
| ees among close friends; I mean in the same manner that an in- 
athe timate friend's recommendation goes much farther with one 
pace 48 | than that of a passing acquaintance.” 
Owners; 
Novena | E. H. BROADWELL 
aiaiiee Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
1S, 1919; “It is a high class, representative, interesting publication 
ae ew and for certain forms of advertising I believe it reaches a field 
ps | that is exclusive.” 
‘Tenathe 
a | Only one other class publication equalled our 
eases volume of fine shoe advertising during 1921. 
en Sales 
a 
Slipping ‘ 
21 “Gown ErGountry 
Avertisine 
arch 2, 8 WEST 40TH STREET - NEW YORK 
Utilitis | = CHICAGO: Wrigley Building. LONDON: 20 Maddox Street 
a 7 3OSTON :. 127 Federal Street PARIS: 60 Rue Caumartin 
» Octo 
me, Mr 
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. Clipping 
the ravages of the mails, the —- 
sheet of Foldwell pictured above Jt ¢ 
returned from its strenuous trip tos, 
uw 
Scotland unscathed. None of the through 
common and unsightly after effects [F*,),.. 
of mailing were evident. No breaks cen": 
—no “travel cracks.” Instead, this  BAdvert 
folder possessed the same fresh [f"!6: » 
forcefulness that it had when it Riss of 
page 
was first mailed lin 
Public: 
Scotland FEoldwell dared to make 17,000 such test The P 
trips because it is the one coated paper that Strike; s 
combines folding integrity with fine surface. | . 
Only with such integrity can you be confi- > 
dent that the effectiveness of your printed a> tt 
pieces will be preserved until they are read. Railr 
That is why Foldwell is so extensively used. fewepe : 
enn 
CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY aes te 
Manufacturers bage 4 , 
Desk 9, 810 South Wells Screet, Chicago N.Y 
Distributors Coated Book P. ‘Good- Wj 


mn all Coated Writin Pape 
; Coated Cover P 
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Need for Explanatory Advertis- 
City Rapid Transit Co.); 
1, 1918; page 114. 

ad Advertising and the War; 
1918; page 10. 

1s Names of Trains May Dis- 
May 23, 1918; page 65. 
Shipments and the Railroads’ 
to Handle Them; May 9, 1918; 


titive Railroad Advertising to 
inated; April 11, 1918; page 73. 
Incorrect [Illustrations Affect 
Man; February 21, 1918; 


Monopolies Must Have Good- 
periences of railroads); January 
; page 106, 

ad Initiative and Better Busi- 
nuary 17, 1918; page 37. 
yovernment Control Affect Rail- 
ivertising?; January 3, 1918; 


Railways in War Taken Over 
jovernment Increased Rates to 
ge Traffic; December 6, 1917; 


id Making First Trial of Ad- 
; December 6, 1917; page 89. 
cts for Tourist Advertising; 
ber 6, 1917; page 105. 

ieh’s Method of Listening to Pub- 
ember 29, 1917; page 97. 

ads Leaning to Good-Will Ad- 





in War Time; November 15, 
ge 25. 
= Corporation’s Use of Newspaper 
ainst Clippings to Gauge Its Market (Bay 
the State Street Ry. Co.); November 8, 


1917; page 108, : , 
To Show Importance of Railroads in 
War; May 24, 1917; page 92 


Dove 


Ip to Railways Seek Farmer Support 
the through Educational Campaign; March 

Ban 22, 1917; page 87. 

ects Advertising to Move Freight Traffic; 


December 21, 1916; page 97. 


eaks The Southern Railway in a Good-Will 


this Advertising Campaign; October 12, 
. sh 1916; page 61. 

Tes Canadian Northern Railway Adver- 
| i for Freight; October 5, 1916; 


Iilincis Railways Build a Line to the 
Public; October 5, 1916; page 63. 

The Public’s Stake in the Railroad 
Strike; September 7, 1916; page 100. 
Railroads and Unions Both Advertis- 
ing; September 7, 1916; page 63. 
Railroads in Co-operative Campaign 
» Win Good-Will; July 20, 1916; 


page 85 
; ds Join to Advertise in 17,000 
Newspapers; June 29, 1916; 186. 
Pennsylvania R. R. Invites Criticism 
Gets It, and Piles Up Big Reserves of 
Advertising Ammunition; May 11, 1916; 
page 42 
N. Y. Central’s Strong Campaign for 
Il”; April 13, 1916; e 90. 
R. R. Trades Up Success 
Hotly Competitive Year; 
°. 1916; page 17, 
¢ | p-to-Date Press Agent at Work 
a railrcad’s publicity methods); March 
, 1916; page 102, 
How \dvertising Has Lengthened the 
f the Lackawanna R. R.; Feb- 
2. 1916; 21. 
l‘otato That Advertises a Great 
February 17, 1916; page 17, 
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Quality - Quantity 
Character 


LL THREE are of import- 
ance to advertisers, but to 
Advertisers of High-Class 

Goods and Service Quality and 
Character of a medium are vastly 
more important than Quantity of 
Sale. 

Very few Quality mediums 
have great Quantity sales but 
are none the less valuable for 
High-Class Advertising in their 
special: fields. 

But “PUNCH” has All 
Three attributes to an extent 
granted to no other British 
medium of its class : 


Quality, Quantity and Character 


which happy combination of 
values accounts for the fact that 
its pages are always full of the 
most desirable advertising. 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager ““PUNCH" 
a. Bouverie Gives, London, 8.0.4 
ng 
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Making Copy Sound Reasonable 
(Lackawanna R, R.); February 3, 1916; 
page 115. 

Street an spy Investigating Adver- 
tising; ee 13, ,1916; page 145. 

The Pennsylvania’s Policy of Corpo- 
rate ean December 30, 1915; 


pai 

Reo York Central R. R. Resumes Its 
Advertising; December 16, 1915; page 94. 

Jitneys and Street-Car Advertising; 
June 17, 1915; page 111. 

Taking the Public into the Confidence 
of the Penn R. R.; June 10, 1915; 


page 61. 
ailroads Invest Millions in Exhibits 

at San Francisco Exposition; May 6, 
1915; page 74, 

The Railroads and the Business Com- 
munity; March 18, 1915; page 77. 

Advertising, the Legitimate Lobby; 
March 11, 1915; page 100. 

Railroads Advertise ‘to Secure Repeal 
of Law; March’ 4, 1915; 

Railroads Advertising’ dee Janu- 


ary 21, 1915} page _ 

‘Advertising and the "Railroads; Octo- 
ber 8, oe page 52. 

Why t Railroads Should Rise to 


the Creation; October 1, 1914; page 88. 
Rape A First” as an Advertising 
Ages: ay 21, 1914; page 69. 
y the Union Pacific Dropped the 
Sees: May 7, 1914; page 27. 
Haven’s Press Agent; April 
16, 1914; page 118 
pe egading Off Adverse Criticism (Penn 
R.); March 19, 1914; page 110. 
=~ Ot of Corporation Advertising; 
January 22, 1914; page 186. 


A Chamber of Commerce Ad- 


vertises Its Accomplishments 
The New London, Conn., Chamber 
of Commerce recently took full page 
newspaper space to demonstrate, in the 
form of a novel balance sheet, what it 
has accomplished for the city 
he copy was headed, “The pledge 
has been fulfilled.” 
nm the debit side was printed the 
programme as it had been planned and 
on the credit side a large number of 
things accomplished were listed, such as 
nine new industries obtained, better 
service and reduction of fare on street 
cars brought about, new important traffic 
regulations enforced and similar points. 








Minnesota Campaign for 


Koppers Coke 

The Minnesota By-Product Coke Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minn., plans campaigns 
on Koppers Coke in towns in Minne- 
sota in which it has ee 7 
Betting-Thompson-Madden, _Inc., 
Paul advertising agency, has sétained 
the account. 





Magazine Campaign for Voice 
Culture Course 

The Posvanet Culture Society, Topeka, 
Kan., na magazine campai 
for “a. a. Haberstro’s course on the 
Voice in Speaking. The Potts- Turnbull 
Company, Chicago advertising agency, is 
directing this campaign. 
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“Pat-A-Cake” Account . ith 
Two Agencies 
The advertising of “Pat-A-Cak ’ ang 
other products of the C. A. G mbrill 
o., Inc., Baltimore, is being 
handled in Baltimore, the South nd as 
far north as Pittsburgh and Phila clphia 
by The Deatel Advertising Servic . Inc, 
Baltimore. 
The New York office of I rd & 
Thomas is handling the “Pat-A Cake” 
inity, 


advertising in New York and \ 
Labor Leader Appointed Sales 
Manager 
Abraham I. Pearlman, forme: 
man of the Rochester Joint B 
the Amalgamated Clothing Work 
been appointed sales manager 
Rochester Boys’ Clothing C 


Rochester. This firm was form: 
Superior Clothing Company. 





chair 


ly the 


Dealer Campaign for D:yton 
Wire Wheel Compan; 


The Dayton Wire Wheel C 
Dayton, O., is conducting an aly 
ing campaign in automotive trade papers 
and by direct mail to increase its dealer 
representation. The Jason FE. Durst 
Advertising Agency of that city has ob 
tained the account. 





Join International Trade Pres 
Staff 


B. F. Damon has joined th: 
York office of the Internationa! 
Press, Chicago. He was formerly with 
Jobber’s Salesman and Machinery 
V. E. Dolan has joined the sales staf 
of the International Trade Press in 
Chicago. 





New Canadian Underwear 
Campaign 


Stanfield’s, Limited of Truro, Nova 
Scotia, manufacturer of woolen un 
derwear is preparing an early fall ad 


vertising programme. Newspapers, cat 
alogues. and outdoor advertising will 
be used. 





New Sunday Newspaper 
at Athens, O. 


The Athens, O. Messenger, beginning 
October 1, will issue a Sunday morn'ng 
paper in ‘place of its Saturday edition 
which will be discontinued. 





Joins Vancouver, B. C.. 


“World” 
W. C. Tunks, recently manzger of 
the Portland, Ore. News, has joined th 


advertising “department of the Vas 
couver, B. C. World. 





The Wallace Advertising Ser: ice ° 
Halifax has established a branc! offic 
in St. John. 
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T wer Building, Chicago Hanna Building, Cleveland 
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Dont be an Ostrich 


TS foolish bird who hides his head in the sand is no more 
foolish than the space buyer who imagines “net paid circula- 
tion” alone represents the selling power of a publication. 

Executives, Industrial Experts, the brains of the country, read 
the Scientific American every month. Its circulation of nearly 
100,000 reaches a half million readers who study its pages for the 
authentic educational value of its articles. 

No other publication more surely reaches the man who has, or 
will have, the purchasing power of the country in his hands. 

Within the last three years the Scientific American has pub- 
lished over 6,000 articles dealing with the big problems of the day. 
Thefollowing figures represent the number of articles in each group: 


631 367 401 
Manufacturing, Indus- Inventions, Machinery, 
trial Advance, Trade Trade-marks, etc. Mechanical Processes, 
and Employment 23s Safety Devices 
571 Natural Resources, 676 
Highways, Canals, Reforestation and Engineering, Building 
Waterways, Bridges, Conservation and Construction, 
W ater-power, etc. 555 Materials, 
439 Automobiles, Public Properties 
Natural History, Trucks and Tractors, 
History of Science Accessories, etc, Medicine and Surgery 
709 398 418 
Science, Chemistry, Ordnance, Aeronautics and 
Archaeology,Astrono- Army and Navy, Aerial Progress, 
my and Research, etc. S!:irping Problems Safety Devices, etc. 


SCIENTIFICAMERICAN 


MUNN & CO., Inc. 
Woolworth Building, 233 Broadway; New York City 


6°5 F St. N. W., Washington Hobart Building, San Francisco 
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Advertising Agents 
or Executives: 


I know a man You can 
use PROFITABLY! 


For a year and a half a young man 
in our organization has been under 
p= A observation—he’s 25, Cornell Grad, 
with Harvard Business School Finish, 
and he is, from my 20 years’ aon 
ence, just the sort of material a live 
agency usually seeks—and ey Sen. 
He’s been advertising manager of 
large chain of retail shoe stores ona 
pg yn er to the president of a 

nese retail organization. 

e ows HOW to dig out facts and 

usd them, He’s a six-footer—just the 
ph that makes the ideal CONTACT 
man, He KNOWS merchandise from 
both manufacturer and retail distribu- 
tor standpoint and he has GUTS! 

He also has a good knowledge of 
copy, layouts, commercial art, plates, 

ting and other production —— 

In short, if I were the head of an 
Advertising Agency, he’s just the man 

Id hire as a Right-Hand- with the the 
fooling that he could be = he = 

g¢ from my Bank 
+ most important sort of detail om 
Executive work. 

—And the price is not too high! 

Why not make an appointment to 
look him over? 

Address a 8.,"" Box 255, care of 


5 el I 

Getting Student Trade 
Is Mainly a Matter 
of Knowing How 


When you buy space in student 
papers why not get, also, the ser- 
vices of the recognized college 
town merchandise specialists ? 


Nothing extra to you but—Re- 
sults. 

If you want more student trade, 
tell us or instruct your agency to 
ask the “Collegiate.” 


Ask us for the COLLE- 
GIATE SALESMAN, 
describing all our activ- 
ities and listing all 
student papers 


SS. 


COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


503 5th Avenue, New York City 
110 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
















Canadian Tea Compan. 's 
Advertising Plan 


The Red Rose Tea Company { § 
John, New Brunswick, plans a irect 
mail campaign in addition to it~ cam 
paign that has been running i: news 
papers in Canada and in Maine Cards 
showing illustrations of nationa! events 
in a news sense and concludin with 
an eulogy of Red Rose tea ha\ been 
prepared by the company and re be 
ing epeteibated in the grocery s: res of 
Canada and Maine. A new subj :t will 
be issued each month. 

de V. Partridge has bi n ap 
pointed advertising manager of Red 
ose Tea Company. 


Plan Broad Fall Camp ign 
for Mantle Lamps 


The Mantle Lamp of Ameri ., Chi 
cago manufacturer of oil lamps, ‘1as be 
gun a fall campaign of ad) -rtising 
which includes daily newspaper: in al! 
sections of the United States, anada, 
Alaska and Hawaii. The Al: xander 
Advertising Agency, Chicago, is in 
charge of this campaign. 





B. D. Jennings with Grandin- 
Dorrance-Sullivan 

Ben D. Jennings, recently an a 
count executive of Power, Alexander & 
Jenkins Co., Inc., Detroit, has joined 
the Western a # Grandin-Dorrance 
Sullivan, Inc. Jennings had pre 
viously been with “the Burroughs Add 
ing Machine Company and Frederick 
Stearns & Co., at Detroit. 





Holding Stockholders’ Interest 


in United Fruit 

Stockholders of the United Fruit 
Company have been addressed with a 
special circular by the publishe ors of 
“Admirals of the Caribbean,” a book by 
Francis R. Hart,. a apestes rf the 
United Fruit Company. The book, it is 
stated, “will be of ,particular interest to 
every stockholder.” 





Kresge Sales Continue Steady 
Gain 

August sales of the S. S. Kresge 
Company were $5,122,069 compared 
with $4,311,258 for the same month a 
year ago, a gain of 18.81 per cent. For 
the first eight months of 1922 the com 
pany’s sales show an increase o! 13.36 
per cent over the corresponding perio! 
a year ago. 





A New Women’s Public ition 

The Outdoor Woman will |e pub 
lished at New York as a month!y mag 
azine of sport and_recreatin for 
women by J. Thomas Woods. !'s pagt 
type space will be 93 by 12% inches 
The, Seet issue wi]l be dated No ember 


Diehl, Chicago, has been a 
pointed Western representative 
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\ rtisine KNITTED WASH CLOTHS 
r: in all 
anada, 
. xander 
» 
, To the Ladies! 
“andin- 
| Even though you do write Man’s 
in a copy, or buy space, or keep rec- 
7 ords, or make layouts in an ad- 
Dorranee vertising office, you still have a 
gis Ria woman’s love for home things. 
Frederick That’s why weare telling YOU, in- 
stead of Advertising Men, about 
st 
interes TURKNIT KNITTED WASH CLOTHS 
2? Be They are knitted soft Turkish on 
ishers of one side and smooth on the other 
a and are “Ravelproof.”” With em- 
ook, & broidered shell edgings in pink, 
blue, gold or lavender, they are 
pleasant tolookat as well as to use. 
Steady If you’ve never used them, send 
." us a dollar bill for four wash 
“compare cloths and one towel. 
cent. For For nearly nine years, in fact from the 
4p ea very beginning of this agency, we have 
ing period handled the advertising of the Putnam 


Knitting Co., Cohoes, N. Y., makers of 
TURKNIT, the Better Wash Cloth. 


Seo THE BYRON G. MOON COMPANY, Inc. 


at n "ie Sales Counsel and Advertising Agency Service 
tof E-ecutive Offices: Proctor Building, Troy, N. Y. 
New York City Office, 65 Fifth Avenue 
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Leveling 
the Peaks of Seasonal 
Sales 





(Continued from page 6) 


Eight reasons why the ‘Minneapolis’ 
Heat Regulator should be sold when 
you install the furnace: 

lst: Insures your furnace installation 
giving 100 per cent satisfaction and 
service. 

2nd: Job can be handled most ef- 
ficiently and economically. 

3rd: Workmen can make installation 
of furnace and Regulator at same time. 

4th: Can be used on any type heating 
plant using any kind of fuel. 

h: Easily and quickly installed. 
6th: ~Over a half-million in use giving 
perfect satisfaction. ~* 

7th: Operates heating-plant: dampers 
ang drafts outemeniontiy. Maintains 
uniform temperature rm a the day—a 
lower uniform temperature at night. 

8th: The “Minneapolis” is an ex- 
ceptionally profitable specialty for you. 
The average sale will net you $20.00 
to $25.00. 


We have followed that with 
smaller space copy, each week 
pointing out such facts as that 
when a heating plant sale is in 


Sept. 14, 1092. 


doubt, the “Minneapolis” Hea 
Regulator often saves the sale, an 
that by selling a regulator alon 
with the job the retailer is assu: 
ing the customer more comfort an 
greater satisfaction in the jo 
Then, in July and August, 
came along with full-page copy 
hammer home such captions a 
“Sell Automatic Temperature Co 
trol Now!” and “Now! The Log 
cal Installation Time.” 

And from ‘time to time we se: 
out letters to our entire list of : 
the heating retailers in the coun- 
try. These letters are for the mo 
part simply reproductions of lec! 
ters that we have received from 
other retailers who tell how they 
sell a “Minneapolis” with every 
job, and the methods that they use 
to make the sales. 

We go after the jobbers and the 
jobbers’ . salesmen with letters. 
For instance, in June we sent a 
letter to every jobber’s sales man- 
ager which pointed out the oppor- 
tunities for sales. now, called his 
attention to the business-paper. ad- 





vertising of which we enclosed 
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A Big Opportunity for a Big Concern 


On the west bank of the North River, facing all downtown New 
York, overlooking the enormous river traffic, and standing four 
stories above its tallest neighbor, is a great white office building, 
on the roof of which may be erected a wonderful electric sign—a 
sign to make the whole world stop and wonder. A mile to the 
south is the Colgate Clock, the story of which has been told in 
illustrated magazines all over the world. A mile to the north is 
the great Lipton Tea sign. Between the two, this is the only 
suitable location for a splendid electrical advertisement. 





This space is now available for lease. To the advertiser with 
vision, little more need be said. 


Address “A. T.,” Box 250, Printers’ Ink =. =>» 
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“FAITH SHALL REMOVE 


MOUNTAINS” 
WELL, FAITH REMOVED US 


—the faith of a constantly increas- 
ing number of the foremost adver- 
tisers and agencies in the kind of 
work we do. 

We had to move. 

A new, brighter, bigger shop, added 
up-to-the-minute equipment—but 
our same personal skill and experi- 
ence deserve their faith. 

—<and yours. 

Our new address: 313-321 West 
37th Street, New York City. 


1 ‘ ; 
P.J.PERRUSI - -N.A. KWEIT 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES’ SERVICE Co. 


Typographers 
313-321 WEST 37TH STREET, NEW YORK 
PHONES: FITZ ROY 2926-2927-2719 


D NIGH Vv 
_. DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE 


















The Pitilion Dollar Printing Plant 


A Growing Demand 


for 


High-Grade Printing 


The intensive competition for readers, 
especially of magazine and advertis- 
ing matter, demands high, attractive 
qualities of printing. 


The selection of a printer is not the least 
problem of a publisher or an advertiser. 


This twelve-year-old printing organization 
with a million dollar printing plant offers a 
high quality product at a price that is pos- 
sible by immense purchases of supplies, the 
latest automatic machinery, low overhead. 


Any quantity, large or small 
One standard of quality 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PRESS 


Not too large to do a small job well 


Illustrated magazines, fine catalogues 
advertising matter in one or more colors 


1210-1212 D Street N. W. Washington, D.C. 
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» roofs, and pointed out the specific 
steps which he must take to get 
ie business. “Issue the following 
nstructions,” we urged: 


To your salesman: Sell every heating 
ant complete with a Minneapolis Heat 
egulator. 

To your estimator: 
olis Heat Regulator on 
sured, 

To your printer: Include space for 
~ “eames Heat Regulator on estimate 
lanks. 

To your mailing department: Enclose 
ileat Regulator folders with every piece 

mail. If you are out, order some 
w ones imprinted free. 


Include a Minne- 
every job 


We followed this up in two 
veeks with a letter to our whole 
list of jobbers’ salesmen, pointing 
ut the advantages of educating 
he trade to “Sell Every Heating 
lob Complete.” We told these 
salesmen all about the advertising 
we are doing in the business papers 
to the dealers, and in the magazines 
and through other mediums to the 
consumer, And we emphasized the 
whole point of our effort with the 
paragraph: “Minneapolis Heat 
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Proposition; they are, and should 
be, sold at the same time as the 
heating job.” 

Then, late in August, we got out 
another letter to jobbers’ sales 
managers pointing out the in- 
creased sales possibilities for a 
coal-saving device because of the 
coal strike, a new piece of adver- 
tising for the jobbers’ use in mail- 
ing out to his trade, etc. 


SMALLER SPACE USED, THROUGH 


ALL THE YEAR 

An integral part of the whole 
campaign to sell our product all 
the year round rather than in one 
season is a change we have made 
in our advertising policy. Until 
about a year ago, we advertised 
during the easy selling season in 
a large list of publications, using 
large space. The rest of the year 
we advertised little or none; our 
appropriation was spent between 
September and January. 

We have changed over now, so 
that while we are spending the 
same amount on advertising space, 
we are using year-round space in 





Regulators are not a Fall Selling 














work, plates and ink. 


Company. 


” 


Address ‘Production, 





Successful Production Man 


Now Available 


Here Are the Qualities That 
Will Make Me Valuable to You 


A broad experience in producing Mail-Order Cata- 
logues and Magazine Advertising. 


A careful buyer of paper, printing, engravings, art 


Part of my experience has been gained with such 
representative concerns as the National Cloak & Suit 


An unusual ability in grasping “The Idea” of the 
Sales Manager or Merchandise Buyer in producing 
an advertisement which will be approved by the 
Advertising Director and bring results. 


Box 253, Printers’ 
185 Madison Ave., New York. 


Ink, 
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a smaller list. We use small space 
during three-fourths of the year, 
and then use somewhat larger 
space. 

This change in policy has, of 
course, operated to flatten out our 
sales curve. We determined upon 
it because we came to the conclu- 
sion, once we got to thinking along 
these lines, that a heat regulator is 
seldom bought on the spur of the 
moment. The advertising is no- 
ticed whenever it catches the pros- 
pect’s eye. Perhaps, if he has been 
thinking about buying a regulator, 
he inquires at once. If he does, 
and it is during the off season, we 
profit accordingly. And it works 
out exactly that way in practice. 


TRACEABLE INQUIRIES FALL OFF AS 
SALES INCREASE 


We get nowhere near the num- 
ber of inquiries from our adver- 
tising nowadays that we used to 
get. Traceable inquiries have 
fallen off with every publication, 
steadily. For a long time that wor- 
ried us, because we did not know 
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nitely found out that as our dis 
tribution improves, our traceabl 
inquiries fall off proportionately 
There are just as many inquirie: 
as ever, and probably many more 
But they do not come about in : 
way that is easily traceable. 

We had a good example of tha 
not long ago. For years, ou 
Philadelphia representation was o 
an unsatisfactory sort. Sales wer 
not pushed as they might hav 
been, the local dealers did littl 
or no advertising in the loca 
papers; and whenever we studie 
the geographical distribution o 
magazine inquiries, Philadelphi: 
always stood out head and shoul 
ders above any other city. It wa 
truly remarkable the huge numbe 
of Philadelphians who answered 
our advertisements—and all out o/ 
proportion to the geographica! 
tabulations of circulations which 
the publishers showed us. W: 
accepted. it as a remarkable phe 
nomenon, perhaps due to a highe: 
suggestibility among Philadel 
phians. 








the answer. But we have defi- Finally we decided that to get 


$100 Your Ideas May Win Both 1 


Contest Closes October 20, 1922 
For Best Slogan T° inform the public of the superior service ren- 
to promote the use 











dered by nature’s material—SLATE—a national 
association of the slate industry is being created. An 


of Slate objective tersely expressed by a slogan is desired; also 
an insignia. These will be used on all advertising and 
literature of the association, and members will use 
~ them on their stationery, etc. 
New uses are developing daily for electrical and 
 rmeames slate because of its unsurpassed qualities 
or: 
For Best Design Switchboards Bases & Plinths Copings & Wainscots 
fora SlateIndustry Sink & Table Tops Stairs & Landings Toilet Enclosures 
Insignia Blackboards in Schools as well as: 
Bulletin and Score Boards Railway Stations, 


for Newspaper Offices, Factories, Restaurants, etc. 
Slate holds all records for long life and economy as a roofing material. Nature has 
provided slate with the weathering an fading color combinations desired on 
any flat or sloped roof. A slate roof is absolutely fireproof. 
Those submitting the winning ideas or sketches selected by the Board of Directors of the 
National Slate Association will be expected to furnish final drawings suitable for repro- 
duction before prizes will be paid. No limit to number of ideas per person. In the event 
of one or more persons submitting the winning slogan or design, each shall be awarded the 
full amount of the prize in its class. Attach sealed envelope containing your name a 
address to papers giving your ideas, and send to 


fly «Saga SLATE SLOGAN OR INSIGNIA CONTEST 
757 Drexel Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


request 
TL NR TT 
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Mr Gordon brant 


VICE PRESIDENT 


whose reputation in the field of art is recog- 
nized, has recently completed an interesting 
trip through the Northern countries of Europe 
and resumes his work as a member of this 


organization. 


Mr. Grant is particularly well known for his 
ability to depict marine life with all its absorb- 
ing interest and colorful atmosphere. Yet, 
Mr. Grant’s fame as an illustrator is scarcely 
less established. His work, in either the me- 
dium of line or halftone, possesses a peculiarly 
versatile and refreshing quality that lends 


itself admirably to reproduction. 


The commercial work of Gordon Grant, as 
well as the talents of a number of other na- 
tionally known artists, is obtainable only 


through this organization. 


> 





“ LOUIS-C-PEDLAR’ Inc 
Counselors in Art -246 Fifth Avenue-NV-C. 


F.W.Van Name - President 








we 


> 
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Available: Advertising 
Ability Founded Upon Actual 
Selling Experience 


An advertising man who has won his 
greatest success during the past two 
strenuous years now seeks a new con- 
nection. The services of this man will 
appeal especially to a manufacturer or 
advertising agent who appreciates the 
value of diverse advertising experi- 
ence firmly founded upon actual selling 
practice. 

For three years after leaving college this 
chap sold goods direct, another year was 
spent as sales promotion manager for a 
leading manufacturer and two more as 
advertising manager. For the past three 
years he has been in agency work plan- 
ning and writing for accounts which, if 
mentioned here, would immediately estab- 
lish his ability. 

His merchandising ideas are keen, his 
marketing plans sound and his copy 
gets the business. He has planned and 
prepared complete campaigns embracing 
national, trade-paper and retail copy; 
dealer helps and direct-by-mail literature. 
He is a good judge of art work and 
printing, knows media, and is skilled in 
the mechanics of advertising. Thirty 
years old, married. 

You can get in touch with this man by 
addressing 


“G. K.,’’ Box 251, Printers’ Ink 
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the sort of representation \ 
wanted in Fhiladelphia, we shoul: 
have to establish a direct factor, 


branch. We did so; the branch 


at once showed signs of life, bot! 


in its selling and in its newspaper 


advertising. And, as if by magic 
the inquiries from the Philadel 
phia territory fell off—and they 
have continued to fall off eve: 
since. The answer, as we of cours: 
then saw, is that the active branc! 
made itself known to the Phila 
delphia householders who could Ix 
interested in heat regulators 
When the average Philadelphia: 
saw our advertising in a magazin 
he did not write to us or sen 
back a coupon. Instead, h 
promptly telephoned our branch. 

As our distribution has becom 
better, we now observe the rathe: 
unusual condition of having mor 
traceabie sales than traceable in 
quiries. The reason is of cours 
the same. The prospect calls up 
our branch, or a local dealer, which 
ascertains in making the sale that 
it arose as a result of an adver 
tisement in a certain magazine 
Or, before the prospect gets to th 
point of inquiring, a salesman 
reaches him in the natural cours 
of his work. The customer was 
sold by the advertising before the 
salesman got there, and he tells 
the salesman, who reports it as 
traceable to a specific advertis« 
ment. But we have never had a 
traceable inquiry from either of 
these customers. Consequently, if 
we send a branch five inquiries 
from its city, all traceable to a 
given advertisement, and if the 
branch sells three of the inquirers, 
we are nevertheless morally cer 
tain that before we are through 
with it, we shall make perhaps a 
total of eight sales there which we 
can trace to the advertisement. 

To return to our efforts to leve! 
our sales curve: The proof is, of 
course, in the results that we have 
attained from the various methods 
of approach which I have describ- 
ed. Those results are exceedingly 
definite. 

Before we began to work toward 
an even volume of year-round 
sales, we did abovt 60 per cent of 
our year’s business in the last 
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Are You Getting Your Share 
of Business in New England? 


One of the most important markets in the country is 


the New England market. 


1. New England consumers have to their credit forty per 
cent of the savings of the entire country—which means 
that they have the money to buy your merchandise. 


2. New England cities are closely knit—making it easier 
for your salesmen to cover them. 


3. There are 5,656,289 New 


Englanders (not counting 


illiterates and children who are under ten years of aze) 
who can be appealed to by the written word through 


newspaper advertising. 


4. New England consumers as well as dealers are most 


receptive to advertising. 


Develop this prosperous and responsive market to 
your advantage by using the home daily newspapers. 
They blanket the entire territory thoroughly and 
with a comparatively small appropriation. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Daily Circulation 73,444 
Population 179,754, with suburbs 350,000 
PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 23,824 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 130,000 

POST 
BRIDGEPORT,CT. POST. 
Daily Circulation 46,730 A. B. C. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 
HARTFORD, CT., TIMES 
Daily Circulation 45, 229 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 138,036, with suburbs 373,000 
NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir. 32,537 P. QO. 
Population 165,000, with suburbs 225,000 
NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (Bvening) 
Daily Cir. over 10,640 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily wig wl 25,424 P. O. 

A 


Member 
Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 


BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation 10. 889, A. B. C. 
Population 22,779, with suburbs 40,000 


TELEGRAM 
GAZETTE 


UNION and 


MANCHESTER, N. H. bel, 
Daily Circulation 28,649 A. B. C. 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 15().00 
FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Net Paid Circulation now 10,589 
Population 41,013, with suburbs 110,000 
COURIER-CTTI7ES 
LOWELL, MASS. rn 
Daily Circulation 20,419 P. O. 
Population 112,759, with suburbs 150,000 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

Daily Circulation 15,504 A.B.C.—2c copy 
Population 99,198, with suburbs 125,000 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS Piped 
Daily Circulation 30,659 A.B.C.—2c copy 
Population 121,217, with suburbs 160.900 
SALEM, MASS., NEWS 

Daily Circulation 20,023 P. O. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,00 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 56,055 A. B. C. 
Population 129,563, with suburbs 250,100 
EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home com- 
munity, 
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quartor of the year. 

Last winter we sold one of 
the largest totals we have ever at- 
taine’. Yet, as this is written (in 
what used to be the dead time of 
year). no month’s business this 
year as been more than 25 per 
cent under our biggest month 
last < inter. Our season is theoret- 
ically at its lowest ebb. Yet we 
have had to put a considerable 
numier of our models on back- 
order, because we cannot manu- 
facture them fast enough to meet 
the demand. We have had no 
spare capacity which had to be 
kept busy by building up stock for 
future sale—which means that our 
working capital is turning over just 
as fast as We can convert mate- 
rials into collected accounts. 

And this, any business man will 
admit who has had to face the 
“seasonal bugaboo,” is a worth- 
while accomplishment in a_busi- 
ness that has always been re- 
garded as intrinsically seasonal. 





From the Successor of the 


Late Roy Somerville 
“PuncH” 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT 

Lonpon, Aug. 29, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

May I say to you how much we ap- 
preciate here the kindly notice which 
you gave in your issue of August 3 con- 
cerning the passing of the late Roy 
Somerville, of Punch? I have also noted 
today, with deep gratitude, the appreci- 
ation appearing in your issue of Au- 
gust 17 from Robert Frothingham. I 
know Mr. Frothingham was a great 
friend of Mr. Somerville’s, and if op- 
portunity offers I should be glad if you 
would kindly convey to Mr. Frothing- 
ham my deep appreciation of this last 
friendly act to the revered memory of 
Mr. Somerville. 

Marion Jean Lyon. 


Prior Use for “Rest Assured” 
LieBerMAN Bep Sprinc Co. 
Curicaco, Aug. 26, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inxk: : 

In a recent issue of your magazine, 
you printed a letter from the Ruche- 
Coopersmith Bed Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
inquiring about use of a slogan, “Rest 
Assured Line.” 

We therefore wish to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that we have used the 
slogan “Rest Assured” on considerable 
correspondence and circulars, thereby 
establishing prior use. 

We would, therefore, thank you to 
noti'y the inquirer to that effect. 

LreperMAN Bev Sprinc Co., 
H. L. LreserMan. 
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From Every Point 
of the Compass 
Came the Summer Visitors to 


MAINE 


They lingered with us through 
the summer months, had a glorious 
time, and many have returned to 
their homes with fond memories 
of beautiful 


PORTLAND 


They left a great deal of money 
here with our merchants, hotel- 
keepers, inn-keepers, and all who 
contributed to their comfort and 
pleasure. 

Business is good in Portland. If 
you have anything worth while to 
sell Portland people, advertise in the 


Portland Express 


The great evening newspaper 
of Maine’s largest city. The 
EXPRESS leads in display, classi- 
fied, circulation, and, of course, 
selling value. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 














“Package Facts’ 


is the title of a booklet which 
The Stollwerck Chocolate 
Company characterizes as: 


“Decidedly helpful to package 
designers, users,and the man 
who sells the packages.” 


It is a pamphlet packed with 
pointed criticisms of the 
various bottles, cans, cartons 
and labels on the market. 
Actual observations drawn 
from the experience of a 
man long skilled in the de- 
sign, manufacture and use 
of containers. 


Send $1.00 for your copy. 


GEORGE P. NELSON 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New Yor« 
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When the Several days pre- 
vious to the set- 

> tlement of the 
ut S anthracite strike 
Sorts the writer of a 
daily Wall Street report for a 


New York newspaper said: 
“Today’s markets treated the 
failure of the anthracite confer- 
ence with the same _ indifference 
they had the discovery that ex- 
pectations of a general railway 
peace were not justified. The first 
effect was to put stocks of the 
anthracite-carrying railroads down 
a half to three-quarters of a point. 
This brought a slight reaction into 
the rest of the railway list. But 
on the market as a whole the 
news had surprisingly small re- 
sults. The prospect of a winter 
without hard coal was not seri- 
ously regarded in view of the cer- 
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tainty that within the next we: 
be im and 


so soft coal production wi! 
strained to its very maximum. The § awat 
inconvenience of individual con- § of in 
sumers is of slight moment beside § thing 
the fact that the normal coal sup- gray 
ply for industrial purposes is now @ turn 
assured.” ditior 

This gentleman is an expert @ tion 
diagnostician of the mental reac- J mor! 


tions of the country’s financial 
leaders. His opinions are hi: ded § Disc 
carefully. Still, it is difficu’t to pau 
agree with him that “the incon- 


York 


quot 


venience of individual consu: 
is of slight moment.” 
Is it really true that the pu lic’s J chem 
mental and physical condition ‘s of # York 
no economic consequence ? Is the " 
individual suffering ffom lack of J mens 
coal as good a customer as another @ foun: 
living in heated comfort? When & genu 
the public is “out of sorts” isn’t J is s° 
the innocent bystander—the manu- J woul 
facturer—likely to suffer the wrath § illnes: 
of the grouch? all th: 
We are inclined to believe these JJ dang: 
questions call for an affirmative An 
answer. Furthermore, we are cer- J secret 
tain that Wall Street leaders are @ mitte: 
cognizant of this. They know that J Blind 
the inconvenience of individual “\ 
consumers in even such a maiter as ports 
heat is of direct concern to manu- J ases 
facturers in all lines. “The public JJ porso! 
be damned,” a misquotation which @ 'S 0m 
nevertheless accurately portrayed § © tot 
the American big business attitude J "stor 
of some years ago, is today thor- @ ume’ 
oughly disproved, discredited and 
disowned. 
Many millions of dollars are be- 
ing invested annually in printers’ 
ink merely to keep the public in 
the proper frame of mind. Gas 
and electric companies, the trac- 
tions, labor unions, civic bodies, 
professional groups such as chiro- 
practors, associations of manufac- 
turers, are spreading their cards i 
before the masses through the use § lind: 
of paid space. All because these sight ; 
organizations realize the futility of @ ™& 
attempting to make headway form 
against public prejudice. A | 
An unhappy population is sy- Leagu 
nonymous with poor markets. Dis- J dvot« 
content implies lack of demend. § Would 


1ers 


tillatic 
into p 


General suffering sounds _ the been . 
death-knell of good business. o 
These are economic axioms. § @d 
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They are as inevitable as sunrise 
be and sunset. Wall Street is fully 
The Mawar of it. “The inconvenience 
on. @ of in‘ividual consumers” is some- 
eside ff thing to lose sleep over and cause 
sup- gray hair. For factory wheels 
now (@turn in accordance with the con- 
dition of Mr. Consumer’s diges- 
vert tion vhen Big Ben performs his 

egc- fg morn ng’s task. 
inanicial 
heeded 
icu't to 
inicon- 
lsumers 


/eck Or 


Discredit the meres in a news 
7 article on page 
Bad Liquor six of a New 
York daily, we find the following 
quotation from Charles Wagner, 
chemist on the staff of the New 
York District Attorney: 
“T have analyzed 2,000 speci- 
mens of confiscated liquor and 
found less than 2 per cent to be 
genuine whisky. Some of the stuff 
is so bad that a small drink of it 
would be certain to cause serious 
illness and possibly death. Nearly 
all the specimens contain materials 
dangerous to human health.” 
And then this, from the field 
secretary of the National Com- 
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e these 
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ire Cer- ( I 
ers are mittee for the Prevention of 
ow that J Blindness: 


“We are in daily receipt of re- 
ports covering scores of blind 
cases resulting from drinking 
poisonous liquor. Bootleg liquor 
is one of the most prolific causes 
of total blindness. Sight is seldom 
restored in such cases. In in- 
numerable instances death fol- 
lows blindness. 

“What is required is a general 
education of the public to appre- 
ciate fundamental facts. First, it 
is impossible for any but chemists 
to detect the presence of wood 
alcohol or other poisonous sub- 
stances in liquors; second, harm- 
less ingredients used in home dis- 
tillations often. unite chemically 


lividual 
atter as 
manu- 
» public 
1 which 
rtrayed 
attitude 
y thor- 
ed and 


are be- 
rinters’ 
iblic in 
|. Gas 
e trac- 
bodies, 


; chiro- 


anufac- @ 1 : 
- cards f§ to poisons which may cause only 
the use blindness or gradually diminishing 


sight; third, wood alcohol poison- 
ing is one of the most difficult 
forms of poisoning to counteract.” 
A portion of the Anti-Saloon 
League funds might very well be 
devoted to advertising purposes, it 
would seem. Its work has not 
heen accomplished by the passage 
of ihe Eighteenth Amendment 
and the enactment of the Volstead 


e these 
ility of 
sadway 


5. Dis- 
emeond. 
s the 
S. 

xioms. 
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law. A general education of the 
public to appreciate fundamental 
facts is required and advertising 
is the medium that should be em- 
ployed. 





Where A controversy 
Prices has been waged 

in the columns 

Impede of Printers’ INK 
Distribution as to whether or 


is responsible for 
of fruit. An ar- 
elsewhere in this 
this controversy, 
that it completely 
advertising of the 


not advertising 
the high price 
ticle appearing 
issue sums up 
and we believe 
exonerates 
charge. 

The law of supply and demand, 
particularly in the case of farm 
produce, is the influence that con- 
trols prices. The only way that 
advertising figures in the equa- 
tion is the effect it has on de- 
mand, but this effect, as the 
writer of the article explains, is 
both socially and economically 
beneficial. 

The fruit business, at certain 
times and in certain places, is 
hampered by poor distribution. 
Where advertising is efficiently 
employed, it largely overcomes 
these distribution troubles. The 
citrus growers, for instance, have 
been. able to minimize their dis- 
tribution problems. The majority 
of fruit and vegetable growers, 
however, have not been so fortu- 
nate. 

One of the principal troubles 
with distribution is that retail 
prices are not always allowed to 
fluctuate with wholesale markets. 
Most fruits and vegetables are 
short-season products. Cherries, 
for example, are out only four 
or five weeks, The wholesale mar- 
ket fluctuates widely, according to 
the shipments arriving daily. If 
a glut suddenly appears, the price 
drops way down. The retail price 
usually does not follow suit. It 
remains fairly uniform through- 
out the season. If the retail price 
did keep pace with wholesale quo- 
tations, consumption would be in- 
finitely stimulated. Many persons 
would thus have an opportunity 
to get their fill of cherries for 
the first time in their lives, Cher- 
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ries that are now wasted during 
the process of distribution would 
reach the cherry-hungry  con- 
sumer. ; 

In making this observation we 
are not indicting retailers as a 
whole. Most of them probably do 
try to keep their prices in pro- 
portion to wholesale markets, but 
they are too slow in revising their 
prices. And, furthermore, when 
the market breaks badly many 
dealers grow discouraged and 
stop featuring the product at the 
very time it should be pushed the 
hardest. 

When the cantaloupe season 
opened this year many service 
grocers in the vicinity of New 
York offered them for thirty and 
thirty-five cents, which was a fair 
price. Soon, however, the market 
was glutted. At one time canta- 
loupes were practically being given 
away on the New York market. 
Still many grocers continued the 
thirty-cent price. Gradually they 
reduced their prices to twenty-five, 
to fifteen and eventually to ten. 
In the meantime, though, many 
keen merchants had dropped with 
the market to “two for fifteen,” 
“five cents,” and “six for a quar- 
ter.” Of course the first group of 
grocers did practically no busi- 
ness. They let a good portion of 
the cantaloupe season go by with- 
out making any money out of it, 
and what is worse they failed to 
render a desirable service to their 
customers. What is still worse, 
they impeded cantaloupe distribu- 
tion, and to that extent hurt the 
farmer’s market. 

The same thing is happening 
right now with peaches. The 
market is flooded. A certain gro- 
cer we know offered a bushel of 
fine peaches for a dollar. He sold 
300 bushels in a week. He made 
more money on the deal, even at 
this low price, than conservative 
retailers will make in the entire 
season. If all vegetable and fruit 
dealers would swing immediately 
with the market, gluts would 
be removed quicker, consumption 
would be increased and the green 
goods grocer would be making 
more money out of his business 
than he is making now. 
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Advertising The clock de. 
for Better which ‘ test 
pres- 

Designs ent being aciver- 
tised by the Cloister Clock 


Corporation is worthy of sp cial 
commendation. In the first ; 
it is a contest of an unusual 
and in the second place an :»ter- 
esting and suggestive “use” j- be- 
ing made of advertising. 

Much has been said and written 
about the value of good mervchan- 
dise designs. It is admitted that 
the design of many article; of 
merchandise could be improved. A 
better design would not only inake 
the product more desirable, but 
also make it more salable. \{any 
an otherwise good article lacks a 
popular appeal simply because it 
possesses an inferior or inartistic 
design. 

Printers’ INK has repeatedly 
pointed out that there are many 
sources on which manufacturers 
can draw for better designs for 
their products. Artists, architects, 
designers and draftsmen are al- 
ways ready to offer helpful sug- 
gestions. Our art museums are 
veritable mines of ideas for de- 
signs. But the existence of these 
sources will avail nothing unless 
manufacturers show a disposition 
to want to improve the appearance 
of their merchandise. Several 
manufacturers have made use of 
these sources. In too many in- 
stances though, this willingness 
has been lacking. It is in this re- 
spect that the Cloister Clock Cor- 
poration shows its enterprise. It 
not only wants better designs, but 
it is letting all who may be inter- 
ested know that it wants them, 
and that it is willing to pay for 
those it accepts. 





Newspaper Campaign for 

“Garcia Grande” Cigars 
— Klorfein, New York, maker of 
“Garcia Grande” cigars, has staried a 
newspaper advertisin 
cigar in a number of cities. The cam 
aign is being directed by the New 
York office of Cecil, Barreto & Cecil, 
Richmond, Va. 


campaign for this 





William M. Stedman, formerly of 
E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Company 
Inc., is now with Sweeney & Price, pub 
lishers’ representatives, Boston, 
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Confirmation 


First, select certain media for your message to the 
public. 


Then additional media for confirming the messag: 


When your message is limited only to one kind of 
media, or even two, such as women’s magazine media, 
class and newspaper media, you may easily win a certain 
percentage of readers, but the greater percentage may 
remain unimpressed or indifferent. Repetition or con- 
tinuity in the same media may reduce the indifference but 
seldom changes the percentage against you. 


Your unimpressed percentage of readers may be more 
profitably approached through media of a different mood 
or of a more specific appeal. If then approached through 
their favorite newspaper, in which they learn most cur- 
rent information, or through their favorite weekly or 
monthly magazine, in which they get most reading pleas. 
ure, or through their favorite religious magazine, in which 
they find most happiness and inspiration, the message 
(already registered) becomes confirmed and is accepted. 


Extension Magazine (now 207,000, which includes 
nearly 4,000 high class institutions, colleges, etc.) offers 
you one of the most unusual and valuable circulations 
obtainable. The rejection by us each year of unsolicited 
advertising amounts to more than is printed yearly by 
many magazines. 

We are sometimes frankly told that because it is relig- 
ious it has not been used. However, the failure of certain 
advertisers to take advantage of the Magazine enhances 
its value for those who do use it, there being less com- 
peting advertising in its pages. 


EXTENSION MAGAZINE 
The World’s Greatest Catholic Monthly 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


General Offices: 180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Advertising Representatives: LEE & WILLIAMSON, 
171 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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SEPTEMBER 
MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 


Standard Size 





Columns Lines 
Review of Review........ 112 25,143 
World’ea Werk ..iccccsess 99 22,176 
Atlantic Monthly ........ 93 20,884 
Maret wecccccecesvccss 87 19,495 
Se, n604ccsntseees 68 15,288 
COMET ccicsnseccaeneces 53 11,928 
Current Opinion ......... 34 7,833 
ON 25 5,665 
Og ee rr 21 4,813 
Se, TRIES ocavicddccsas 20 4,480 
Char THEE occcikcscusesas 17 3,996 
ee gf ere 16 3,738 
hes: TY Giakdsoctensne 12 2,769 
Wits WHE caccsssenaus 11 2,506 
Flat Size 
Columns Lines 
Ne ee = =—6hL 
Physical Culture ......... 181 25,996 
Bed BOG ccecccccccescss 175 25,156 
Cosmopolitan .......-.+++ 145 20,816 
Teme BR ciccvccccsvass 115 16,571 
Photoplay .ccscccsccccces 115 16,393 
American Boy .........+. 74 14,915 
Motion Picture Magazine.. 90 12,991 
Metropolitan cc cvccccees 89 12,857 
PONG sc cnveingeenseteses 86 12,402 
DOE  2caseecnssnndnas 74 10,620 
BOD cccwavdsentdesinedir 64 8,884 
Hearst’s International .... 55 7,952 
eps” EAE vec cccecvescus 38 6,563 
Boys’ Magazine .......... 32 5,548 
Elks Magazine ........... 3l 4,755 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Columns Lines 
Vogue (2 issues).........527 83,240 
Ladies’ Home Journal..... 452 76,893 
Harper’s Bazar ..........286 48,148 
Good Housekeeping .......266 38,137 
Woman’s Home Com......212 36,074 
Pictorial Review ......... 165 33,080 
PCM Ghebicvataxcsece 143 28,694 
Delineator 9 .....0..00++20124 21,221 
NE pdaxtncanunrnens 105 17,979 
People’s Home Journal.... 95 16,292 
Modern Priscilla ......... 88 15,076 
a, ee eee 75 14,188 
Woman’s World ......... 70 11,949 
Fashionable Dress ........ 63 10,895 
People’s Popular Monthly. 51 9,807 
DOGRMNEE. cusuncexaneas 56 9,562 
Gee Ge dewateliveuaes 49 7,063 
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850,000 Want 
This Magazine 


NE of the great virtues 
of the circulation of The 
Elks Magazine is that the 850,- 
000 Elks want the magazine. 


Long before its initial ap- 
pearance in June, thousands of 
Elks had voiced their longing 
for just such a publication; 
many, in fact, had written to 
request the Grand Lodge to 
publish it. 

“Why not,” they asked, “a 
magazine that will chronicle 
the activities of the order, that 
can express for us in articles 
and stories the true significance 
of Elkdom?” 

And then, when the first Elks 
Magazine appeared in June, their 
expectations were exceeded. No fra- 
ternal publication, and few magazines, 
have gained such an extraordinary 
reception. Letters of congratulation 
veritably poured in on us. 

If you would understand the en- 
thusiasm of Elks for their magazine, 
a glance at any issue of the publica- 
tion will be sufficient explanation. 

If you haven’t access to a copy, a 
request on the letterhead of any 
national advertiser or agency will 
bring the current issue. 


850,000 Elks want 


magazine. 


1e Gl 
“850,000 voluntarily subscribed for” 


Telephone Vanderbilt 8757 


50 East 42nd Street, New York City 


EASTERN OFFICE: 
Rufus French, Inc., New York 
New ENGLAND OFFICE: 
Charles Dorr—Charles W. Corbett, Boston 
WESTPRN OFFICE: 
Archer A. King, Inc., Chicago 
Paciric Coast OFFICB: 


this 








A, J. Norrie Hill, Son Franciaco 
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ee  - Columns | Lines 
Today’s Housewife ....... 33 5,711 
Mother’s Magazine ....... 32 5,609 
The Woman’s Citizen (2 Aug. is.) 18 2,979 
7 
P urchasing GENERAL AND CLASS 
Columns Lines 
Power BO sacdenwassesgus ccs 473 =. 79,548 
House & Garden.......... 347) 54,897 
of the Readers of | ratio News 340 $0,078 
Town & Country (2 issues) .251 42,169 
Commtry LAGS .ccccccsccccdat 38,275 
The ME 2 bscceccrccnscsccaeee O64 
SD MU. Gietavdasdaeees 197 31,05 
WE CE. d0ccccseenees 196 = 31,857 
New aben Popular Mechanics (pg.)..136 30,574 
Arts & Decoration........ 174 = 29,303 
P House Beautiful ......... 188 =. 29,46 
Re ister Normal Instructor ....... 144 924,492 
Field & Stream........... 135 = 19,585 
Popular Science Monthly..116 = 17,95 
More than Thirty-Two Thou- Science & Invention...... 115 16,966 
d R Xs h National Sportsman ...... 99 14,294 
san egisters are boug t every Garden Magazine ........ 97 13,636 
night. Outers’ Recreation ....... 92 13,183 
Nation’s Business ........ 89 =: 13,138 
Thus nearly twice as many New | Theatre ..............5.. 77° ‘12,182 
Haven families are covered by | Outdoor Life .-..--.-.--. 78 11,156 
he “Register” th b h Scientific American ...... 59 10,100 
the egister than y any other RS ee inca week ene 70 9,903 
New Haven Paper. Forest & Stream.......... 63 9,039 
Association Men ......... 63 8,923 
And furthermore, among these | International Studio ...... 537,607 
more than thirty-two thousand Rotarian eee senneteosnce 46 6,677 
“ : ys 99 . BUCS sivcvccesccccee 45 6,459 
Register Families” are included CE cai ccancawwneesoe 37 5,410 
the very best Home-Owning, | Illustrated World (pg.)... 33 4,928 
High-Wage class of mechanics | Extension Magazine ...... 21 3,775 
and operatives as well as the CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
wealthier families. elie ines 
. . MacLean’s (2 Aug. issues).183 32,175 
With the important personnel at- Canadian Home Journal...143 25,080 
tached to Yale University em- | Everywoman’s World ..... 106 18,556 
bracing hundreds of families and | West. Home Mthly. (Aug.) 87 15,712 
* i anada..... 2,494 
thousands of students The Regis- | ®od & Gus in Canada = 
A - Canadian Magazine (pg.). 50 11,200 
teristhe pre-dominant newspaper. La Canadienne ........0- 47 8,327 
L i i AUGUST WEEKLIES 
argest Circulation 
e ° ’ August 1-7 Columns Lines 
in Connecticut’s Saturday Evening Post..238 40,575 
. Literary Digest ........ 84 12,874 
Largest City! SEN. Suneternisikiessied 42 6,507 
EE det abe bond a a nsae 37 5,085 
: American Weekly ...... 18 4,955 
New Haven Register Independ’t & W’kly Rev.. 32 4,638 - 
498 es 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency Outlook gn gh agit ln a . - 168 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago Christian Herald ....... 21 3,008 : 
+s 2 29 Chi 
TREE cekccaciceses 19 3,320 
—_ 


ms | Ares ANStory (pe). 12 258 
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5,609 

We are sending to advertisers and agen- 
Kirn cies this week, the latest A. B. C. 
54,397 Statement of PHYSICAL CUL- 
oe TURE for the six months ending 
eee June 30th, 1922. This shows an 
pe average net circulation of 254,346 
30,574 copies for those months as against 
pie 215,873 copies for the preceding six 


months. This is an increase of 


a Over 17% 


— An average monthly bonus of 54,346 
11,156 copies was given advertisers during 
10,100 ° ° 
9003 the first six months of 1922, and with 
ee the further extensive circulation 
re effort now inaugurated we can assure 
6,459 all advertisers and agencies that 
5,410 ee . 
4,928 advertising space in PHYSICAL 
— CULTURE is an investment in a 
: rapidly rising market. 
. Line 
32,175 
ne November forms close September 20th 
15,712 
12,494 
11,200 
| PHYSICAL CULTURE 
40.595 119 West 40th Street, New York City 
12,374 
6,507 W. C. W. DURAND 
5,085 Advertising Director 
aa Cuasces H. Smattuck, Mertz B. Hayes, 
4.498 Western Manager, New England Manager, 
5 666 168 No. Michigan Avenue, Little Building, 
3,320 Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 
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August 1-7—Cont'd Columns Lines Totals for August Columns Li: 
American Legion Weekly 19 2,838 Saturday Evening Post.988 168.1 
eee 17 2,511 Literary Digest ........3 317, 48,1 
New Republic ......... 15 2,205 American Weekly ...... 99 27, 
BD ele dd adaadh ed owe 13 1,850 ae 129 18,4 
DE. 6tdetnens se. oe 12 1,741 DE Shen hares kas ammen ie | * 
Youth’s Companion .... 5 932 yg REE ee 7913, 

August 8-14 Columns Lines PORES occccccvcnseccne 85 12, 
Saturday Evening Post.233 39,732 Christian Herald ...... 73 12,4 
Literary Digest ........ 83 12,655 American Legion Weekly 81 11,¢ 
American Weekly ...... 35 10,097 Independ’t & W’kly Rev. 66 9, 
OSS eer 42 6,465 Argosy-All-Story (pg.).. 41 9, 
Independ’t & W’kly Rev. 33 4,862 New Republic ......... 578, 
OT Oe EO Re 27 3,960 Youth’s Companion .... 43 7, 
EE Ee 21 3,690 ECR ie ea ae 43 6, 
RS oor Ps a, 25 3,592 Churchman ............ 41 5,878 
American Legion Weekly 22 3,256 FUME 2. crcscccsccceees 39 5,596 
Christian Herald ...... 15 2,662 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.).. 9 2,224 RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS. 
Youth’s Companion .... 12 2,163 ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
New Republic ......... 9 1,433 FICATIONS 
PN ccidecearees cedure 9 1,276 Célees 1 
COMER ccc cccvccese 8 1,127 1 Vogue (2 issues)......527 83.240 
Judge ...-..-.eeseeeees a... | ere 473 79,548 

August 15-21 Columns Lines 3 Ladies’ Home Journal..452 76,893 
Saturday Evening Post.273 46,457 4 House & Garden......347 54,897 
Literary Digest ........ 88 13,500 5 Radio News ..........3 340 = 550,078 
American Weekly ...... 27 7,526 6 Harper’s Bazar .......286 48,148 
American Legion Weekly 27 3,972 7 Town & Country (2 Is.)251 42,169 
CHEE kb bacsccoscases Oe 3,805 8 Country Life ........227 38,275 
CE Sh odtiandvcesses 26 3,761 9 Good Housekeeping ...266 38,137 
EASR  ccancnceececscocses 23 3,382 10 Woman’s Home Comp..212 36,1174 
Christian Herald ...... 16 2,767 B01 AmmerteOM 2c cccccccccs 240 34,394 
Youth’s Companion .... 13 2,239 ESE daseccscccasaeceee BAW 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.).. 9 2,159 13 Pictorial Review ...... 165 33,080 
New Republic ......... 10 1,596 14 MacLean’s (2 Aug. Is.).183 32,175 
ee ee ee 11 1,542 SS Mister Bale cscccsacc 197 31,205 
DD detiavanadeene one 9 1,404 16 Vanity Fair .......... 196 31,057 
SS. tccaveneneade 8 1,163 17 Popular Mechanics (pg.)136 30,574 

August 22-28 Columns Lines 18 Arts & Decoration..... 174 = 29,303 
Saturday Evening Post.243 41,361 19 House Beautiful ..... 188 = 29,046 
Literary Digest ........ 60 9,155 20 McCall’s ..........--. 143 28,694 
American Weekly ...... 17 4,738 21 Physical Culture ...... 181 25,996 
I oe 29 4,255 tf eer 175 =. 25,156 
Christian Herald ...... 19 3.333 23 Review of Rev. (pg.).112 25,143 
SE Ae 15 2.698 24 Canadian Home Journal.143 = 25,080 
ee ee 17 2,539 25 Normal Instructor ....144 24,492 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.).. 9 2,155 
New Republic ......... 11 1,737 e | 
American Legion Weekly.11 1,588 E. W. Simons Leaves James | 
BG ih daveduddabenda 9 ~ 1,341 Manufacturing Company 
Churchman ........2.-. 7 1,077 E. W. Simons, since 1910 advertising 
Youth’s Companion .... 5 971 manager of the James Manufacturing 
i 6 904 Company, Ft. Atkinson, Wis., manu 

facturer of barn equipment, has re 

August 29-31 Columns Lines signed. Rudolph E. Krebs, who has 
a 14 2,013 been assistant to Mr. Simons for al 

: last four years, has been appointed 
New Republic ......... 30 61,943 «series Guaemer. tae. Wimens wil 
NE eee eee 9 1,343 have charge of marketing for the Pitts 
Youth's Companion «.... 6 1165 burgh Reflector, and Tlaminating Cm 
Nation ..eceeeeereerers 3 470 show windows and show-case lighting 
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Something tangible 


to show— 


OUR WORLD has now published six issues. 


To space buyers we submit the following evidence 
of its establishment as an advertising medium :— 


(1) 88 advertisers have used OUR WORLD. 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 


(6) 


(7) 


9 East 37th Street 


BOSTON 
Tremont Building 


75,000 paid circulation has been guaran- 
teed. Audit to be made by the A. B. C. 


The advertising rate is $2.66 per page 
per thousand which is materially lower 
than most magazines of its class. 


The quality and purchasing power of its 
readers have been demonstrated. 


The magazine ranks high in appearance 
and readability. 


It has been advertised regularly in 35 
newspapers reaching 5,000,000 circula- 
tion, in 10 magazines reaching 2,000,000 ; 
also direct by mail. 


It has the endorsement of leading news- 
papers and of hundreds of prominent 
Americans. 


OUR 
WORLD 


The Houston Publishing Co. 


Herbert S. Houston, President 
Edwin Muller, Advertising Manager 


New York 


CHICAGO 
Peoples Gas Building 
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% Sept. 14,1 
if “PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 
SEPTEMBER ADVERTISING 
j GENERAL MAGAZINES 
13 1922 1921 1920 1919 T 
* a ceeccaccod eh debe 34,394 29,479 64,124 45,749 17: 
| ere 25,156 25,551 38,856 32,428 121 
Review of Reviews.......... 25,143 21,904 34,048 30,903 11! 
PE Cicveetcetever<s 20,816 20,263 37,163 32,306 1] 
i MEE WUE co cccccensccscs 22,176 21,501 31,991 26,509 10 
A Physical Culture ............ 25,996 23,573 22,758 21,131 9 
Atlantic Monthly ..,........ 20,884 20,967 24,072 22,407 8 
NE se Sachenidin wakes 19,495 18,371 25,760 24,696 8 
i DL. db ekewveeanpheu eas 15,288 14,476 25,617 21,947 7 
x DE. citedvicnkwaeesadee 12,402 15,632 25,254 19,195 7 
Pn i cesceunn anne 14,915 12,266 22,954 20,765 7 
NR, 6:icindlna ain cies dutein *12,857 11,236 23,547 23,180 7 
ee er ee 16,393 16,050 21,416 16,054 6 
SD: cieniidnehuwenwaciee *6,459 9,699 24,808 23,755 6 
OP errr Te 11,928 12,096 18,956 17,362 6 
Motion Picture Magazine..... 12,991 11,798 18,039 16,053 5 
Hearst’s International ....... *7,952 6,678 18,343 16,845 4 
PE  encesateanaeeess 6,563 7,204 14,724 9,456 3 
SEE © ciigadad poled dees *3,738 *3,037 13,734 12,040 3 
iene a hehe ng e 4,813 4,204 9,480 6,746 2 
OS ER er ee 4,480 4,396 7,252 8,344 2 
ee ee eee 5,548 5,270 6,020 7,580 2 
Current Opinion ............ *7,833 *4,652 *5,259 3,005 2 
*New size. 338,220 320,303 534,175 458,456 1,651 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Vogue (2 issues)............ 83,240 78,036 130,767 125,820 41 
Ladies’ Home Journal....... *76,893 *66,228 105,585 88,770 337 
Pe Pe wcncent ese 48,148 39,591 60,890 55,138 203 
Housekeeping ......... 38,137 40,332 60,082 58,963 197 
Woman’s Home Companion.. *36,074 *29,545 59,200 43,005 167 
Pictorial Review .........+-. 33,080 20,236 58,888 39,835 152 
PE vucivnwdeweweras ee *21,221 *19,935 44,718 32,150 118 
DD «1h iciaveusaneceeh 28,694 20,272 26,646 18,853 94 
tDesigner & Woman’s Mag.. *17,979 *16,434 32,826 24,019 91 
People’s Home Journal....... *16,292 *15,810 21,930 18,828 72, 
q Modern Priscilla ........+.. 15,076 19,064 22,340 15,692 72 
MUD WEGENER cccaccescees 11,949 12,401 18,293 10,487 53 
0 rer rrr. *9,562 *10,116 10,773 7,938 38 
i People’s Popular Monthly.... 9,807 7,694 11,105 8,608 37 
Mother’s Se” vswasacds *5,609 5,564 11,050 9,567 3 
; *New size. Two magazines 451,761 401,258 675,093 557,673 2,085 
now combined. 
CLASS MAGAZINES 
Dew GB Commtey. sc cccccccse $42,169 742,404 $70,457 763,653 218 
BNE cwcccccccccceccosses 33,430 34,341 58,013 68,159 193 
SE ED cccceccasneeeos 38,275 30,577 45,538 34,814 149 
idee oie ewe ees 31,057 27,127 48,432 41,949 148, 
House & Garden............ 54,897 34,848 34,034 24,176 147, 
Popular Mechanics .......... 30,574 30,541 42,448 37,632 141 
Scientific American ......... 10,100 $9,065 $33,462 135,494 88 
House Beautiful ............ 29,046 19,953 20,905 15,815 85, 
Popular Science Monthly..... 17,695 13,304 26,499 22,845 
Nation’s Business .......... 13,138 9,849 24,108 25,725 
Pield & Seveem....cccccsees 19,385 18,332 16,550 17,160 
eae twas cee adie *12,182 *12,304 17,590 16,598 
National Sportsman ......... 14,294 11,900 13,385 15,015 
Outers’ Recreation .......... 13,183 12,227 9,428 11,186 
SO EMD ccccccecahcceee 11,156 10,715 10,124 10,576 
Forest & Stream............. 9,039 9,308 9,867 9,733 
ME «= So cceesvcccevetessne 5,410 4,249 7.660 10.174 
§2 issues. t3 weekly issues. 385,030 331,044 488,500 460,704 
t4 weekly issues. * New size. 
WEEKLIES (4 August issues) 
Saturday Evening Post....... 168,125 152,932 304,982 $320,725 946 
DT ME os snepekeedens 48,184 45,528 134,580 $137,006 365 
Dt ukesveseesasesesye® 13,513 11,031 55,152 $54,703 134 
ie inee aden état “nds $15,941 15,480 27,004 23,245 81 
American Weekly .......... 27,316 16,139 120,037 15,720 79 
Dt -cienténcdkhevweses cons $18,487 18,352 19,415 20,016 7¢€ 
Ce TEE cascsccsecce 12,428 10,174 19,358 125,071 67 
er 5,596 3,252 6,391 $9,404 24 
t5 issues. 309,590 272,888 586,919 605.890 1,775 
GRAND TOTALS ..... 1.484,601 1,325,493 2,284,687 2,082.723 177 
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‘The Atlantic Hits the 
News on the Nose 





Ser’. 14, 1922 PRINTERS’ INK 





WHILE ago two men began hammering 

the economic machinery in the wrong 

place. In July the sound of the blows was 

loud in the public ear. Then The Atlantic 

published “Shall We Abandon the Gold 

Standard?” It brought this letter from a man 
prominent in banking. 





July 27, 1922. 


Editor Atlantic Monthly, 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Sir: 


May I say that the article by 
Dr. W.T.Foster, on "The Gold Standard," in 
your latest issue, seemed to me one of 
the ablest and most timely articles you 
have published in a long time? 


If a way could be found to dis- 
tribute it by the million, I think it 
would do a great deal of good. 














Business men read The Atlantic for informa- 
tion on the outstanding topics of the month. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 


One of the Quality Group 
We also publish: |The House Beautiful The Living Age 
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The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


MEMBER of the Class sug- 

gests ‘that the way to make 
an advertising campaign a com- 
plete success is for everybody in 
the concern to get thoroughly in 
sympathy with it. Advertising, he 
remarks, is often regarded as a 
thing apart and as something that 
is definitely disposed of, once the 
selling message has been com- 
mitted to the printed page. 

This is an old topic, of course. 
The Schoolmaster has discussed 
it many times. But it may as well 
be set down as a hardy perennial 
because it most likely is going to 
be with us always. 

When a concern uses printed 
space it is going to get some ad- 
vertising—good, bad or indifferent 
—in accordance with the worth of 
the medium, the quality of the 
copy and illustrations, the nature 
of the message and the worthi- 
ness of the article offered for 
sale. But every other element 
about the business, every person 
- in it, the physical arrangement of 
the stock and a hundred other 
considerations also bring good or 
bad advertising. A common fault 
is to devote much time and atten- 
tion to the printers’ ink end of 
the job and allow the other things 
to worry along by themselves. 

* * 


Some converts to advertising 
are a great deal like Ike Childs, 
an old negro out in Kansas who 
was arrested for stealing some 
shirts off a clothes line. Ike had 
got religion at a revival and had 
been properly baptized in Smith 
Creek. 

When reminded of the. incon- 
sistency of his theft under the 
circumstances, Ike expressed the 
belief that his hands could not 
have gone down under the water 
with the rest of him. He didn’t 
want to steal but someway or 
other the bad hands just insisted 
on taking the shirts. 

Among the most recent adver- 
tising converts are the railroads. 
Once the very essence of indiffer- 


ence, they now secm to have gine 
under the water hands and il. 
This conviction was forced won 
the Schoolmaster during a recent 
ride from Chicago to Indianap lis 
on “The Sycamore,” a train of 
which the Big Four Railroad is 
very proud. 7 


The Schoolmaster and a St. 
Louis advertising agent whom he 
met on the train went into the 
smoking compartment of the par- 
lor car. Here they encountered the 
dining car steward, who informed 
them that his car had a. bu‘et 
section “where you gentlemen can 
sit and smoke much more com- 
fortably than in here.” He re- 
marked also that dinner would be 
ready very soon and that the Dill 
of fare would prove interesting. 
He said he had personally bought 
some good tenderloin steaks that 
afternoon in Chicago and would 
be disappointed indeed if they did 
not come up to specifications 

Later, while the Schoolmaster 


_and his friend were at dinner, the 


conductor came along for the 
tickets. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I hope 
you are enjoying your dinner and 
your ride. We are trying to make 
riding on this train comfortable 
and pleasant for our passengers, 
and I earnestly hope everything 
will please you.” 

The ticket taking, seemingly, 
was a mere incident. The con- 
ductor gave the impression that 
his call at the dining table was 
merely to make sure of the com- 
fort and satisfaction of his 
“guests.” 

Previously the waiter had told 
the gentlemen about a_ special 
dinner that had been prepared 
Fried chicken was the leader on 
the menu, but steak could be sub- 
stituted. Steaks were ordered, 
and after about two pieces had 
been eaten, up came the steward 
with a solicitous inquiry about its 
quality. Being reassured on that 
point, he declared he would be 
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‘id The Brooks Display Container (Patented) will 
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ADVERTISING AGENCY 
ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 
WANTED 
A nationally recognized agency has room 
for a bright, clean-cut account executive. 
Exceptionally favorable terms to the right 
party and an opportunity for far bigger 
See to one who makes good. Address 
D. R.,” Box 256, care of Printers’ Ink. 








CONNECTION WANTED 
With Agency, Publisher or Indastrial Concern 
At present manager for publisher of edu- 
cational magazine, books and correspond- 
ence course sold by mail to home study 
students; has held this position three years. 

ur years’ previous experience as Ad- 
vertising Manager for specialty machine 
manufacturer, whose product sold to job- 
bers and retailers in all lines. 

Five years’ general business experience 
with mail-order general merchandise 
concerns 

Thirty-two years old, married, college 
education. Prefer connection in Chicago. 
Address “‘L. W.,’’ Box 252, care of Printers’ 
Ink, 833 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Jil. 














Replaces $3,000 Library 


A $3,000 reference lib wouldn't give you 
the information that The Data Service 
does at its small cost. Factories, publishers 
and advertising agencies use it. Send for 
this month's Bulletin. It’s free. 





R D THE RICHEY DATA SERVICE 
P. 0. Box 101, Indianapolis, Ind. 

















House Magazines 


To any pany plating the use of a 
"house i ,wewillgladlysend 

a copy of The William Feather Magazine 

and samples of publications we are now 

producing for our An 

and effective service—in use fifteen years 


The William Feather Company 
605 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 














much mortified if anybody 
car should have to eat a 
that was not good. He alw 
sisted on having the best 
he did the buying himself. 

The dinner was a grea’ 
cess and the price was so 
erate as to be agreeable 
to one used to eating in ( 
restaurants. 

Later in the evening alon,: c 
the porter with a polite ing 
to whether everything w 
right and if he could be «/ 
vice. 

The whole experience 
unusual that the Schoolrn 
would not have been a b 
prised on arriving at India 
to have had the conductor 
hands with him and bid hin 
night. 

It is easy to see what cz 
such attention on the part 
train employees. The run 
Chicago to Indianapolis is 
ter of only five hours or so, and 
a train like “The Sycamore,” de- 
voted exclusively to traffic betweenfi 
the two towns, could easily bef 
come a profit-eater if business 
were not fairly plentiful. The 
train is advertised in the news- 
papers of the two cities and the 
Big Four management reinforces 
this by carrying the advertising 
message on the train itself and 
working it out on a carefully pre- 
pared plan in every contact with 
the passengers. 











Circulation 


60,000 


Line Rate 50c. 


Member A. B. C. 
Member A. P. A. 


Advertising Representatives 
JAMES M. RIDDLE COMPANY 
New York Cleveland 

St. Louis 
San Francisco 


FARMER anp BREEDER 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 
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For Products 
Used in the Home 





([oday’s Housewife 


is an excellent advertising 
medium 


Net Paid Circulation 
325,000 Copies Monthly 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Advertising Rate, $2.25 a line 


ully pre- 
act with 


A 38-line advertisement of Salad Recipes in the 
August, 1922, number brought over 3000 replies. 


Western Advertising Representatives Eastern Advertising Representatives 
JAMES B. HERSHEY JOHN J. McCALL 
JUSTIN E. PARRISH, Jr. JAMES G. RALSTON 


JOHN H. WRIGHT 
Publisher 


18 East 18th Street, New York 
Telephone 6837 Stuyvesant 
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an organization a ao oat This is what the Schoo! naste 
reorganizing Civic, Educational and Philan- calls all-round advertising, nd hd 
thropic institutions and organizations, takes pleasure in saying thit an 
an efficient Director hap Depart- member of the Class _— a som 

most interesting light on that im 


ment. The right man will have initiative and . , 

personality, in addition to the ability to shape portant science by taking rid 

public opinion in any section of the country. on “The Sycamore.” q 
CLARENCE E. HEWITT vy 











Financial Organization, -S. ® 

Spartanburg, 8. C. ‘ ‘ . 
sont - The following letter is dated 
from the New York Sta‘ Re 
formatory, at Elmira, N. \ . and 
+ addressed to the School .ster: 
LEADS ALL LOS ANGELES I have come to look upon y : as 
DALLY NEWSPAPERS IN TOTAL ew d _ and somare friend to » hom ] 
a ave always‘turned first once ev« we 
PAID CIRCULATION. for the past year. And now I hen 
Ge ing to you in the hope that you wil 
Government statement for six prove yourself a friend indeed | giviad 
months ended March 31, 1922 me employment as stenographer. corr 
mdence clerk, or even as of boy 


o have the privilege of working { 
average 146 daily The Little Schoolmaster I woul: gladly 
9 perform any tasks assigned to me—af 

















any salary, and my capacity for har 
work and utter disregard for th cloci 
Representatives: on the wall would be indeed hard to beat 
H. W. Moloney . Chteape: e I have made the most of my imprison 
. an ne Co. ct an 
604 Times Bldg. py tn Bids. poe by aadzing senarreghy “ he 
New York: 6 No. Michigan Ave. fe, A Raggedy 
" Chief Instructor of Advertising at Scran 
ton, writes of me: “He has completed 
= ¥ thirty lessons of our Advertising Cours 
with .. agen average of 95°), an 
. *,° some 0} is work has shown some un 
Beating Competition usual ideas. In fact, Mr. — has 
z * aPaee knowledge of printing that would bg 
requires real brains vesuante 5 an ,povertinins position.” 
Perhaps you are blindly copying the Ithough would not dare ask yot 
- ticket” . (much as I would like to) to mention 
this > a, * — would be very 
grateful if this application could circy 

Get Off Your Knees! fie among & few of your pupil 
ay ope to receive some goo 
Sup tobias bis dav! He ug eh the news from you within a few days 
ccansietarte ap youn Sapinns Please remember that you have it no 
eusseeded tell” ‘ou how to prosper in your power to open these iron doo 
¥ -_ for me. Please exercise that power. 
A ae ame = he me Hoping that this will find you in 
Beating ition receptive mood, your very humble pupi 

points the way—sent free. remains 


Expectantly yours, 


THE PRINTING ART 


Cambridge, Mass. , 
. en . The formal application blan 




















NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 


It will PAY you to investigate the advantage and pro- 
tection that our patented “STICK-ON” AD gives you 


against competitors. Write for free details and sample of 


‘“‘The Ad That Stays in the Home”’ 
“STICK-ON” ADVERTISING CO., 176 Fulton St., New York TH 











te 14, 1922 
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White House Cook Book 


position.” 


e ask you 

to mention 

oa i daa In 1923 

upils 

few cae The White House Cook Book will be distributed 

ae in 1923 as a wedding gift to a carefully selected 

at power list of 100,000 brides in ten of the largest cities 

amble pupi between New York and Chicago. 
Manufacturers of food products, furniture, 

— kitchen utensils and, in fact, anything that goes 


into the making or maintaining of the home, will 
do well to consider a medium that insures waste- 
less circulation at a cost of only one-quarter of a 
cent per month per reader. A well known cook 
book since 1887—now available for the first time 
to advertisers. 


Forms close November 1, 1922 
Rate Card on Request 
THE WHITE HOUSE SERVICE CORPORATION 
45. Vandergrift Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














~— DDOIATTO DOC’? ATL” wy? 
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which accompanies the leit -r re 
cites that his parole has beey 
authorized for September 2 | con 
ditional upon his obtaining satis 
factory employment. H: wa 
admitted to the reformat -y jj 
July, 1921, under a senter e fo 
burglary. He is twenty-fou: year 

old, and has been emplo:-d a 
——— oe Se ee ee _, | stenographer since his im*rison 
ment. The Schoolmaster h:. lon 


TO PUBLISHERS 


Young man, 26, who has managed 
two weeklies (college and military) 
and with newspaper and advertising 
experience, wishes opening with fu- 
ture with magazine or book publisher. 
Now employed. Address “J. B.,” 
Box 254, care of Printers’ Ink. 











LU M B E R M E N | congratulated himself up 1 th 

| fact that he has no autho-ity ¢ 

<hr poem: inet cuntemaanen’ | hire or to fire anybody, ut j 

terial and truck manufacturers a | any member of the Clas: fee 

big sales field. For surveys ask impelled to assist a llow 

member in distress, letters -ent j 

— —— | care of The Little Schoo :naste 
3 | will be promptly forwarded, 














roprietar Medicine Perfection Gear Account to 
P y Vanderhoof & Co. 


Manufacturers large and small all oenarn © 

anderhoo ompany, Chicago a 
read and rely on the trade paper vertising agency, have secured the a 
of their industry. vertising account of the Perfection G 
Company, Chicago, manufacturer 4 
Perfection silent timing gears. Trad 


. Standard Remedies ” papers are being used for this accow 


and a national campaign is bein 


(440 South Dearborn, Chicago) | jSisnned. 











Circulation Brings Results Woolworth Sales Increase 
The AMERICAN The F. W. Woolworth ( 
RESTAURANT sales for August were $12,959,756 

h id b rs against $11,640,739 in August, 1921, 

as more paid subscripers increase of 11.33 per cent. 

than any magazine in the Sales of the company for the fir 

e‘ght months of the year amounted 

hotel or oo ee an $95,731,320 against $84.613.561 for t 

First National Bank Bldg., corresponding period in 1921. an i 
crease of 13.13 per cent. 














TWO MAGAZINES FOR ADVERTISING MEN 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING Magazine tells POSTAGE Magazine is devoted exclu 
National Advertisers how to spend advertis- sively to Direct-Mail Advertising. 


ing appropriations to the best advantage in 
Farm and Trade Tells how to write Letters, Circulars, Book- 





a fl ee —— = lets, House Magazines; monthly; send 25 
; ; a 96 
rent number or $3.00 for twelve months’ cents for current number or $2.00 for 
subscription. twelve months’ subscription. 


18 to 22 East 18, New York 




















Northern New England 
MASSACHUSETTS, MAINE 
VERMONT, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
POPULATION 5363000 



















“GI oe CAN = A" 
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The 
New Booklovers’ Picturegame 
Announced for Season 
1922-1923 


Prior to the war, the Booklovers’ Pic- 
turegame was a sensational success for 
over five years with 132 newspapers in 
the United States. Since 1917 it has 
been allowed to rest and we believe the 
territory is now ripe for this high-class 
circulation and revenue feature. It will 
produce Paid-in-advance New Subscrip- 
tions or can be used as a high-class edi- 
torial feature. The Picturegame can be 
fitted to any condition for any newspaper 
and will pay for the prizes and advertis- 
ing space used in promoting same. 
Nearly every newspaper that used it 
before the war ran two or three Picture- 
games, which speaks for its results. 
The Evening Mail of New York City 
has used it consistently for eleven 
years. THE ROCHESTER TIMES 
UNION WILL START THE NEW 
PICTUREGAME ON SEPTEM- 
BER 15th. 


Write us for full details and particu- 
lars of the plan without obligation or ex- 
pense to yourselves. 


Booklovers Contest Co. 


32nd Floor 


Woolworth Building 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Advertising Agents and Solicitors 
Largest manufacturer of advertising 
lantern slides is interested in establish- 
ing agent representatives throughout 
the U. S. and Canada. Excellent prop- 
osition. Box 851, Printers’ Ink. 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 


There is a Printer Out of Town— 
one hour from Penn. Station, equipped 
to handle house magazines, catalogues, 
direct-by-mail advertising, etc., in New 
York style without the City "overhead. 
Close co-operation, auto delivery. Glen 
Cove Press, Inc., Glen Cove, L. I 
Tel. 498. 


BUSINESS OPENING—Somewhere to 
be found is a man capable financially 
and constitutionally of getting behind 
my Human-Interest Business Editorials 
and reaping an immense annual income 
through their syndication. Equal Divi- 
sion of Net Profits. Are you the man? 
Box 839, Printers’ Ink. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED 
Young man, experienced in retouching 
fashion photographs for newspaper repro- 
duction. If he can sketch and letter in 
addition—so much the better. Address 
Box 840, Printers’ Ink. 

























































WANTED 

Expert newspaper salesmen. 
had at least three years’ exp ri 
contracting with newspaper 
for syndicate features or big : 
Don’t waste your time writ 
you are a high-powered sale 
actual experience in this wo: 
Address NATIONAL PUI 
Box 836, Printers’ Ink. 


FOR A YOUNG MAN WITH IDEA 

AN OPPORTUNITY 
The sales and advertising manager 
a nationally advertised and brand 
Women’s apparel line wants an assistg 
in the sales promotion and 
department. The man sougiit 
be young—perhaps thirty—wi 
earned experience in a similar 





perhaps in the same line. He should 
able and aggressive; one who can han 
the details of a dealer service departm 
and originate ideas to help move go 


from the dealers’ shelves, supervise a 
use to capacity an advertising partm 
equipped with a multigraph, addres 
graph, mailing machine, etc. 
Such a young man will find here 
position that will broaden and devel 
him—into a position of greater respon 
bility and earning power. 
Write f fully. Tell your whole stor 
your first letter. State salary required 
give all details about present and 5 
vious connections and experience 
Address Box 855, Printers’ Ink 


MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED 
ASSISTANT SPACE BUYER 

A New York City agency of high stand- 
ing needs young man, 22 to 25 years 
old, with the knowledge gained from 
about 6 years in general agency work, 
including 2 years or so in rate depart- 
ment handling newspapers. 

He must be able to make estimates, 
draw contracts, and do general rate and 
order work. He will have an unusual 
opportunity. to gain space-buying expe- 
rience on important national accounts. 
His advancement depends on himself. 

Tell everything we ought to know 
about you, including salary. Box 849, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted: 


An advertising solicitor to 
cover Mid-Western territory 
for a business paper of the 
highest standard. State age, 
references and experience. 
Box 834, c/o Printers’ Ink. 








WANTED—ONE CYLINDER PRIN 
ING PRESS, single color, size 27x 
one 14x22 jobber. Must be in fit 
class condition. Box 833, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING COUNSEL ior 
small advertiser—including planned 
vertising and sales letters. ['ll w 
with you and for you and the char 
will be reasonable. Box 838, care 
Printers’ Ink. 
























Harris Two-Color Pr 


at an 
Exceptional Bargain 


First-class condition, seen runni 
220-volt d.c. motor, shect 28x 
pile feeder and automatic delive 
At rock bottom cash price or 
liberal terms. 


{PANY 
treet 


Conner, Fenpnier & C 
Ninety-six Beekman 
New York City 
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POSITIONS WANTED 
“WAT TRADE JOURNAL WANTS ME? 








Tri: ed business last paper. Six years’ 
selli:.g space and directing force. Pro- 
duc’ results by mail and solicitation. 
Sal: v and commission. Box 837, P. I. 
Wr or of dynamic, merchandising 
cop; whose layout ideas equal his text, 
wat» agency connection. Freelanced 5 
yea now 3 years with automotive 
mac. ine publisher, Will go anywhere. 


inters’ Ink. 


SHOES 

Ady-rtising manager of nationally known 
com!ort shoe, open for new connection. 
Sear —_ investigation of qualifications 


sig Box 845, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—Position as Assistant Adver- 
tisine Manager by college graduate with 
four years’ sound experience in_ the 
writing and mechanical make-up of ad- 
vertisements which have brought telling 
resul Box 847, Printers’ Ink. 


Box © 48, 











COPY MAN 
With only enough experience to prove 
10 can han iarkable ability to write interest- 


se epartm nd convincingly. Expert knowledge 
) MOVE Bo production. A young man with good 
supervise education and real brains. Box 854, P. 1. 


YOUNG MAN desires connection with 
large national agency offering possibili- 
ties for advancement; 3 yrs. varied ex- 
perience small national agency. Success- 
ful student advertising writing Columbia 
University; now employed. Box 853, P. I. 
whole story — 
ry required Newspaper man, 32, of national stand- 
ent and mg, tested and proved by the most 
erience. responsible assignments, domestic and 
ters’ Ink foreign, as reporter, editor, executive 
— and paige meng has part time avail- 
able for editing house organ or helping 











— solve ublicity roblems. Box 850, 
DER PRIN Printers? Ink. : 
HIGH-GRADE 


advertising salesman and manager, 31. 
six years’ broad experience in trade 
paper field, selling, organizing, promo- 
EL tion work. Real producer with splendid 
- planned sales record. Best reasons for change. 
Open for first class proposition only 
where hard, intensive work will receive 
suitalle compensation. Box 841, P. 


ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 

Ten years’ — experience in ad- 
vertising and sales promotion. Agency 
experience covers planning, market 
analysis, preparation and supervision of 
copy, also contact. Would like to con- 
nect with an aggressive organization. 
Available on short notice. Box 846, 
Print. rs’ Ink, Chicago, Ill. 


WHAT'S A POSTAGE STAMP TO YOU? 
To a “mail-minded” man it means more 
business. I can make a sales promotion 
depa:'ment mighty profitable for some 
Prospcrous manufacturer in Central 
State, Southwest or West. Prefer small 
place to large city. ——y | and plain 
understanding” make my letters pull. 
Experienced in direct-mail advertising 
More interested in results than Sony. 
A mon you can depend on. Read 

tober 1. Box 844, P. I., Chicago ox 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


IGH CALIBRE sales 

promotion executive, 
now getting over $4,000, is 
in line for Eastern oppor- 
tunity. Under 40, university 
trained, analytical mind, grasp of 
detail; “has thoroughly demon- 
strated initiative. adaptability and 
capacity; has accomplished note- 
worthy results.’ Expert in com- 
mercial papers and cover stock, but 
is not limited to this line. Our 
No. 2020-B, 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 


THIRD NATL BLOG., SPRINGFIELD,MASS. 








AGENCY CONNECTION WANTED 
University graduate, age 26, several 
years’ experience advertising depart- 
ments of manufacturers; knowledge of 
copy, layouts and engravings, desires 
opportunity. Reasonable salary. Box 
842, P. I. 


Woman ma Writer—Secretary— 
tenographer 

Eight years’ experience as private secre- 
tary, court reporter and correspondent. 
L.C.S., Advertising Student, with record 
termed “excellent” and “unusual’’ by in- 
structors. Well educated; fine command 
of English. Seeking opportunity for 
creative work with , Be for advance- 
ment. Exceptional recommendations. 
Box 835, Printers’ Ink. 


OMEWHERE in a city of 100,000 

population or more there is an 

aggressive newspaper which is seek- 
ing, as an adjunct to their display ad- 
vertising department, a man who has 
the’ following qualifications: 

He writes plain, forceful copy, full of 
human interest. He knows how to make 
attention-compelling layouts. He has 
years of experience as a retail merchan- 
dise man, especially in department stores, 
15 years as systematizer and conducting 
special sale campaigns. 

He knows that selling space for news- 
pap ts is an easy matter, that retailers 

1 cheerfully double and treble their 
cone if the newspapers can furnish a 
man to assist them who is really a mer- 
chandise man besides being a good copy 
writer. 

He is a man whose copy writing for 
one store has built their business from 
$120,000 to over half a million dollars in 
three years. How? By making the copy 
breathe the merchant’s own personality. 

He is not a copy chaser, nor does he — 
to be bothered with the detail work of 
advertising manager. He would rather sien 
sales im ag ag and act as counsellor, of 
real service to the retail merchant. His earn- 
ings—1921—$6,000. Would consider that 
amount as a salary for initial year, with re- 
adjustment for second year based on results 
produced. 

Age 45, healthy as a pup a ao 
same as the average ad writer, with experionce 
enough to know when he has sald enough. 

Available on 30 * notice, but would 
prefer Jan. lst in order to fully “ee his 
work at present location. Address Box 843, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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utdoor 
Ve Tguitsymney 


NATION-WIDE 


sb Conererenerele 
CIRCULATION 


UNIVERSAL APPEAL 


means telling your story to everybody in 
simple, understandable language. 

You can picture the advantages of your 
product before all classes, without terri- 
torial limitations, and in a manner that 
needs no interpretations, through the 
universal medium— 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 








CHICAGO 
HARRISON 
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Chicago Tribune 
Milline Rates 


Decline! 


Chicago Tribune rates per line have 
not been raised in more than two 
years, but Chicago Tribune circula- 
tion has increased enormously. 


524,746 


was the net paid week-day circulation 
of The Chicago Tribune in August— 
the largest monthly average in our 
history. On week days (exclusive of 
Sunday) The Tribune now far ex- 
ceeds all other papers in Chicago and 
suburban circulation. Two years ago 
the Milline rate for advertising in 
The Daily Tribune was $1.55. To- 
day it is $1.33. 


What Are Your Milline 
Costs in Other Mediums? 


The Chicags Tribune 


IITHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER//(f 


12 Fifth Avenue Tribune Building Haas Building 
New Yorx CHrcaco _Los ANGELES 





